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CALIGRAPH 
GREATEST SPEED ON RECORD !! 


T. W. Osborne wrote 179 words in one 
single minute on the CALIGRAPH, the 
Champion Machine of the World. 4 


100,000 
Daily 





G. A. McBride wrote 129 words in a single 
minute, Blindfolded, thus in each case 
proving the falsity of many of the state- 
ments of our competitors. 


For full and correct account of above test, address 
THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCH OFFICES :—237 Broadway, N.'Y.; 
14 W. 4th Street, Cincinnati, O.; 1003 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


YOUNG MEN, are you 
becoming bald ? 
YOUNG LADIES, are 
you troubled with dandruff? 
You can stop both by using 


UCCA. 


It dries quickly and 
does not contain nox- 
10U8 grease. 

“The Yucca Plant is a! 
native of New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and Southern Califor- 
nia. The leaves afford abunc- 
ant fibre, and slices of the 
stem are first beaten and then 
used as soap. Travellers 
through the great Southwest 
speek of themany uses found 

for the plant. Its most popular em- 
ployment is as a dressing, a de- 
coction or other preparation of the 
root, serving not merely as a cleans- 
ing agent, but asa tonic to and pavig- 
orator and beautifier of the hair. It 
seems to have a peculiar effect upon 
the hair glands, so that scanty or 
failing hair is rendered healthy and 
luxuriant.” —Pharmaceutical Era. 


purposes advertised. 

Yucca has just been introduced to 
the trade, and you can probably buy 
it at the nearest druggist’s. If not, 
send us $1.00 and we will send youa 
trial bottle. Some customers are ask- 

, ing us for quantity price. We willsend 

one-half dozen bottles for $5.00. Cash 

to accompany order. We pay all express charges. Always address 
Yucca co., BURLINGTON, vt. 








we No Chemicals, 2H 
W. Barer & Cos 


Breakfast 
Cocoa 


Is Absolutely Pure, 
and it is Soluble. 


To increase the solubility of the powdered cocoa, vari- 
ous expedients are employed, most of them being based 
upon the action of some alkali, potash, soda or even am- 
monia. Cocoa which has been prepared by one of these 
chemical processes, can usually be recognized at once by 
the distinct alkaline reaction of the infusion in water. 


W. Baker & Go.’s Breakfast Cocoa 


is manufactured from the first stage to the last by per- 
fect mechanical processes, ne chemical being 
used in its preparation. By one of the most 
ingenious of these mechanical processes the greatest de- 
gree of fineness is secured without the sacrifice of the 
attractive and beautiful red color which is characteristic 
of an absolutely pure and natural cocoa. 


W. Baker & Co., Dorchester, Mass, 
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A FICTION NUMBER. 


The July number of Scripyer’s Macazine will be a Fiction Number, 
as befits Midsummer, the season of light reading; and after the import- 
ant leading paper in continuation of the series upon Electricity, it is 
devoted altogether to stories, each one of which, except Mr. Stevenson's 
“Master of Ballantrae,” is complete in itself. That stirring novel grows 
to deeper interest with every instalment, and perhaps no chapter of it 
has contained more to absorb the reader than this which describes M/. 
Mackellar’s voyage with ‘‘The Master” and its hazards. 


In the complete short stories there will be a wide range of subject 
and interest. Mr. T. R. Sullivan’s “Rock of Béranger” will for the first 
time show another side of that favorite writer than the weird and fan- 
tastic imagination which the readers of the Magazine will remember in 
“The Lost Rembrandt” and “ The Tincture of Success.” Mr. Harrison 
Robertson’s “How the Derby was Won” is a capital story of the 
Kentucky Blue Grass Region, with perhaps as stirring a description of 
a great race as has anywhere appeared in all the voluminous racing 
literature, and with a romance running through it most delicately and 
charmingly told. Mr. J. R. Spears, the well-remembered author of “The 
Port of Missing Ships” and “A Sailor called the Parson,” will have a 
tale of the railway called “ The Story of a Lost Car,” which for ingen- 
uity, faithfulness to the life of railroad men, and the freshness of its 
field, will attract special attention. Miss Margaret Crosby will have a 
charming story called “The Copeland Collection,’—its scene laid in 
Newport; and Mr. George A. Hibbard a strong and characteristic one 
in “ The Governor.” Mr. H. H. Boyesen will have a New York street 
sketch,—A Study in Shanty-town—where he finds a half-pathetic, half- 
humorous study in an old Irish carter; and Miss Annie Eliot a capital 
little comedy, ‘From Four to Six.” 

The number will be especially noteworthy in illustration—and the 
illustration of fiction has given unusual opportunity to several well-known 
artists. “The Rock of Béranger’’ is thus admirably illustrated by Mr. 
Chester Loomis; ‘The Copeland Collection” by Mr. Robert Blum; 
“The Derby” by Mr. Frederick Remington; “ Ballantrae” as usual by 
Mr. Hole; “The Governor” by its author, and “From Four to Six” 
by Mr. C. D. Gibson. 





THE ELECTRIC SERIES. 
The second article in the series on ELECTRICITY will lead the 


July issue of this Magazine, under the title 


THE TELEGRAPH OF TO-DAY. 


Charles L. Buckingham, its author, is the electrical expert and attorney 
of the Western Union, and is perfectly familiar with both the scientific 
and practical sides of his subject. He will show how far Modern Teleg- 
‘ raphy has advanced from the simple Morse key and receiver by which 
only one message at a time can be sent over a single wire. His 
explanations of the Duplex, Diplex, and Quadruplex methods, which have 
increased so greatly the capacity of all existing lines, will be found 
concise, lucid, and ingenious, so that the unscientific reader can easily 
apprehend them. The method of telegraphing from moving trains by 
induction will be picturesquely described and illustrated. Other interest- 
ing features will be descriptions of Wheatstone, chemical-automatic, and 
stock telegraph instruments; of deep-sea telegraphy and the methods of 
finding breaks in a cable; and of communication between ships at sea 
without a wire. The many illustrations will show views in the main 
operating room of the Western Union in New York, and in the Com- 
mercial Cable company’s offices. Herbert Denman and H. W. Hall have 
made special drawings for this article. 





BIND YouR MAGAZINE. 


HE fifth volume of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE was begun by 
the number dated January, 1889, and ends with the June issue. 
Bindings for this volume are now ready. 
PRICES—Back numbers exchanged for the bound volume, if numbers are 
untrimmed and in good condition, or the owner’s copies bound 
up. Cloth, gilt top, - - - - - : - $0.75 


Subscribers must remit 30 cents for postage when the volume is 
to be returned by mail. 


Cases for binding (post-free), 





SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00 A YEAR. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S -SONS, Publishers, 743 & 746 Broadway, New York. 














HE RIVERSIDE 
FOR 


LIBRARY 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Company have just begun a series of books designed espec.ally for boys 


and girls who are laying the foundation of private libraries. 


The books included in it are not ephemeral 


publications ; both the authors and the subjects promise that they will be books to last. 
History, Biography, Mechanics, Travel, Natural History and Adventure will form the principal portion 
of the Library, but occasionally a Story of special excellence will be added. 


Now 
The War of Independence. 


READY. 


By JouHN FISKE. 


George Washington: an Historical Biography. By Horace E. ScuDDER. 


Birds Through an Opera-Glass. 
Up and Down the Brooks. 


By FLORENCE A. MERRIAM. 
By Mary E. BAMForD. 


Price, 75 cents each. 





The Story of Patsy. 


By KaTE DovuGLas WIGGIN, author of the very pop- 
ular book, ‘‘The Bird’s Christmas Carol.’’ With 
Illustrations. 60 cents. 

A humorous and touching story of a forlorn little fellow who 


strayed into a school one day, and by the teacher's tact and 
kindness was transformed into a brave, cheery, helpful boy. 


Picturesque Alaska. 


By ABBY JOHNSON WOODMAN. With an Introduction 
by J. G. WHITTIER, and Illustrations. 16mo, $1.00. 


Mrs. Woodman has recently visited Alaska, and in this book 
she gives in an amusing way her experiences on the trip, and 
no little information which will be useful to people intending 
to follow in her footsteps. 





A story for every household. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


Vols. XX. and XXI. in Series of American Statesmen. By HENRY CABoT LoDGE. Author of volumes on 
Alexander Hamilton and Daniel Webster in this Series. 2 vols., 16mo, gilt top, $2.50; half morocco, $5.00. 


This work sheds much light on the discussions and vexed questions which filled the years preceding, during and following 
the Revolution ; it also brings out distinctly the profound statesmanship, the almost unerring judgment, and the great moral 
in. 


force of W: 


“The Begum’s Daughter.” 
Under this title Mr. Epwin LAssETTER BYNNER 
begins in the Adlantic Monthly for May 
A SERIAL HISTORICAL ROMANCE 
of two centuries ago. It promises to be one of the 
best stories of the year, worthy to rank with Mr. 
Bynner’s ‘‘ Agnes Surriage.” 








Wheeler’s Dictionary of Fiction. 


An Explanatory and Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
Noted Names of Fiction ; including also Familiar 
Pseudonyms, Surnames bestowed on Eminent Men, 
and analogous Popular Appellations often referred 


to in Literature and Conversation. By WILLIAM 
A. WHEELER. New Edition, very considerably 
enlarged by CHARLES G. WHEELER. 12mo, $2.00. 


EMERSON IN CONCORD. 


By EpwarRD WALDO EMERSON. With a new Portrait. . Crown 8vo, $1.75. 
A very interesting book devoted to Emerson’s domestic and private life showing him as ‘‘citizen and villager and house- 
holder, as friend and neighbor.” It contains letters and extracts from his Journal not before printed. 











THACKERAY’S WORKS. Illustrated Library Edition. 

Complete in Twenty-two volumes, crown 8vo, printed in large type, with over 1600 illustrations, Each 
volume will be prefaced with a brief biographical and bibliographical sketch, giving such information as 
seems desirable concerning the time and circumstances of its writing. This feature will lend a special value 
to this edition, and with the excellences of typography, illustration, and binding will win the favor of all who 
appreciate tasteful books, and who also appreciate the wisdom, the good sense, the humor, and the indiscriba- 
ble literary charm of Thackeray. 

NOW READY. 
Pendennis. 2 volumes. 


Vanity Fair. 2 volumes. 


Tastefully bound, $1.50 a volume. 





*,.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston; 11 East 17th St., New York. 
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ELECTRICITY IN THE SERVICE OF MAN. 


AN INTRODUCTORY PAPER. 


By C. F. Brackett. 


Insulated Metallic Spheres, showing inductive action 


LECTRICAL phenomena have now 
come to be such important factors 
in the daily administration of hu- 

man affairs that the age in which we are 
living may, with a certain propriety, be 
called the age of electricity, just as for- 
mer ones have been called, respectively, 
the ages of stone, bronze, and iron. 

It may be taken for granted that the 
curiosity or interest of every reader of 
this Magazine will prompt him to inquire, 
if he has not already done so, how the 
mysterious agent which we call electric- 


ity is brought under control and directed 
so as to perform the almost infinitely 
varied service which is now exacted of 
it. In fact, almost every industry and 
artis either so dependent upon, or influ- 
enced by, its application that no one, 
whatever his pursuit, can ignore them 
and yet hope to attain a foremost place. 

It is the purpose of this article to set 
forth, ina general way, some of the com- 
mon methods in accordance with which 
the more important electrical phe- 
nomena are produced, the laws which 
these phenomena reveal, and the princi- 
ples involved in the measurement of 
electrical quantities. WhatI shall have 
to say will be concerning principles 
which will be fully applied in the course 
of articles which are to follow. 

The term electrical was first employed 
in 1600, by Dr. Gilbert, to designate the 
attraction which amber (7Aexzpov), and 
other substances of its class, exhibit 
when rubbed and presented to light 
bodies, such as bits of pith or paper. 
This term and its corresponding sub- 
stantive have been everywhere adopted 
in reference to the phenomena we are 
about to consider. 

If a piece of amber, or resin, and a 
piece of glass be rubbed together and 
then separated, they are no longer indif- 
ferent to each other as before, but each 
attracts the other. In this condition 
the bodies are both said to be electrified, 
or charged with electricity. Evidence 
of this condition is easily secured by 
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If the pith-ball electro- 
scope be presented to one 
of the two rubbed bodies 
just mentioned, say the 
glass, it will be attracted 
to it, and after remaining 
in contact with it for a 

_short time it will be re- 
pelled. If, now, it be pre- 
sented to the other body it 
will be attracted. The two 
forces being oppositely di- 
rected in the two cases, as 
respects the charged bod- 
ies, we have a sufficient jus- 
tification for saying that 
there are two kinds or 
states of electrification, and 
it is sometimes said that 
there are two kinds of elec- 
tricity. The latter state- 
ment, however, must be 
understood to be only a 
convenient mode of expres- 
sion which does not imply 


Volta, Inventor of the Voltaic Pile. 


suspending one of the charged 
bodies so that it can move 
freely, and then presenting the 
other. Anelectric charge may 
be communicated to bodies 
which have not been rubbed, 
on merely bringing them in 
contact with one which is al- 
ready electrified. For exam- 
ple, a light ball of pith sus- 
pended by a silken thread will 
be charged by such contact, 
and it can then serve as an 
electroscope ; that is, it can be 
employed as a means of de- 
tecting the electric condition 
of any body to which it may 
be presented.* A light straw, 
balanced so as to turn freely 
on a fine point, may serve the 
same purpose. 


* Gericke was the first to observe repul- OTTO GERICKE Patrizius et Revpubl: Ma deban is Consul, 
sion between electrified bodies, and the in- gusde , ad Univers.Pac. Tract Monastery’ ¢ Omnabrugi Legatus. 


ventor of the first electrical machine, about 


1660. PaAubry oxeude 
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any knowledge of the nature of electric- 
ity itself. 

Electricians have adopted the lan- 
guage of mathematics, and they accord- 
ingly speak of one state of electrification 
as positive and of the other as negative, 
making the convention that the electri- 
fication, or the charge, which glass pre- 

sents when rubbed with silk shall be re- 
garded as positive. 

When metals, and moist bodies which 
are not metallic, are held in the hand 


signs 
of electrification. Such bodies, how- 
ever, may be electrified by rubbing, if 
the precaution be taken to support them 
by means of glass, resin, or, in short, by 
any body which can be electrified by 
friction while held in the hand. A me- 
tallic sphere, for example, supported by 
a glass rod, may be strongly charged by 


and rubbed, they do not show any 


* Sir Humphry Davy was one of the earliest and most 
successful investigators of the effects of the electric cur- 
rent. 
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whipping it smartly with a piece of dry 
flannel. 

Suppose two metallic spheres so sup- 
ported, and joined by means of a metal- 
lic wire, as below, while somewhat re- 
mote from each other. If one of them be 


struck a few times with dry flannel, both 


ELECTRICITY IN THE SERVICE OF MAN. 


charged in the same sense as the ori- 
ginally charged body. [P. 648.] This 
action of the one body on the other is 
called induction. If while this action is 
manifest the two spheres be widely separ- 
ated from each other, the sphere which 
was originally charged will retain its 


Insulated Metallic Spheres, electrified by contact with charged conductor and by conduction, 


spheres will be found charged in the 
same sense. If, now, either of the spheres 
or the wire which joins them be touched 
with the finger, the entire electrification 
of the system disappears. The wire in 
this case is said to conduct electricity 
from one sphere to the other, or when 
touched, it, together with the person of 
the experimenter, conducts the electric- 
ity to the earth. All bodies which can 
act in this way are called conductors. 
Threads of silk, rods of glass, sealing- 
wax, and the like cannot act in this way, 
and accordingly they are called non-con- 
ductors or insulators. 

There remains to be described another 
way of producing the charged condition 
of insulated conductors. If one of two 
insulated metallic spheres be charged 
by means of friction, and then be 
brought near the other, the latter will 
show signs of both electritications at the 
same time—the remoter portion being 


charge, but the other will not. If the 
spheres be brought near together again, 
induction will take place as before. If, 
when this is done, the sphere which is 
subject to inductive action be touched 
with the finger, it will appear to be en- 
tirely discharged. On removing it from 
the influence of the inducing sphere, 
however, it will be found to be charged 
in the opposite sense. In this way it 
may be charged as many times as we 
please, and the successive charges may be 
employed for any purpose to which we 
may Wish to apply them. We can thus 
produce an unlimited amount of electric- 
ity without impairing the charge of the 
inducing sphere. This can only be done, 
however, by the expenditure of work. 
When two bodies are in different elec- 
trical conditions, so that an attraction ex- 
ists between them, they are said to be at 
different potentials, or what is the same 
thing, there is said to be a difference of 
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Sir William Thomson’s. 


potential between them. If the bodies 
are conductors, and if they be brought in 
contact, either directly or mediately, by 
means of athird conductor, a redistribu- 
tion of electricity will take place, and 


they will then be at the same potential. 
Difference of potential may be de- 
termined by weighing the attraction 


which a charged metallic plate of 
known dimensiors can exert upon an- 
other plate at a definite distance from 
it. An arrangement suitable to exhib- 
it the method 
is shown at 
the right in the 
illustration 
above. At the 
left is shown an 
electrometer, 
designed to ac- 
complish the 
same end more 
conveniently 
and accurately. 
The attracting 
plates are in the 
interior of the 
apparatus, and 
the force is 
measured indi- 
rectly by means 
of suitable 
springs. 


After the plan of Harris. 
Electrometers for Measuring Difference of Potential, 


THE SERVICE OF MAN. 


Electrical machines are 
only more or less convenient 
contrivances for producing 
ereat differences of electri- 
cal potential by means of 
friction or inductive action 
as above. [See Toepler- 
Holtz Machine, below. | 

The laws of electrical at- 
traction and repulsion thus 
far considered may be briefly 
stated thus: Unlike electric- 
ities mutually attract, and 
like electricities mutually 
repel. The attractions or 
repulsions are proportional, 
directly, to the product of 
the numbers which denote 
the quantities of the elec- 
tricities concerned, and in- 
versely to the square of the 
number of units which meas- 
ure the distance between 
them. 

At the very beginning of the present 
century, Volta, stimulated by Galvani’s 
recent discovery of what he called ‘“ ani- 
mal electricity,” invented the “pile” and 
the “ crown of cups.” We now speak of 
any equivalent arrangement as a voltaic 
battery. Without attempting to trace 
out the path of discovery and invention 
pursued by 
Volta, it will 
be sufficient 
for our pur- 


Toepler-Holtz Electrical Machine, 
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pose if we make clear the general con- 
struction and action of such an appa- 
ratus. 

If a plate of zine and a similar one of 
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A\\\ 
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The Magnetic Field, 
of glass resting upon the poles of an electro-magnet. 


copper be nearly immersed in water 
containing a little sulphuric acid, which 
may be held in any suitable vessel, no 
noteworthy action will be apparent so 
long as the metals do not touch ; but if 
they be brought in contact, or be joined 
by means of a conductor, bubbles of hy- 
drogen gas will at once appear on the 
surface of the copper, and 
the zine will more or less 
rapidiy dissolve to form 
zinc sulphate with the acid. 
If the plates be separ- 
ated, and the portion of 
the zine which remains 
above the liquid be tested 
with a very delicate elec- 
troscope, it will be 
found to be charged 
with negative electric- 
ity, and in like 
manner the 
corresponding 
portion of 
the copper 
plate will be 
found to be 
charged with 
positive  el- 
ectricity. 
These charg- 
es are very 
feeble when 
compared with those which we can pro- 
duce by even slightly rubbing a glass 
rod with a piece of silk. Volta, however, 
showed that in order to make these 





Two Forms of Electrolytic 


trolysis of water. 


as indicated by iron filings thrown upon a pane 


a, Battery: b, silver electrolyte in vessel; c, apparatus for elec- 
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charges more evident we have only to 
combine the actions of several such ar- 
rangements as we have just described, 
by joining the zine in the first vessel 
with the copper in the second, 
and the zinc in the second with 
the copper in the third, and so 
on. In this way the charges on 
the terminal plates, or electrodes, 
as they are called, may be in- 
creased to any extent. The dif- 
ference of potential between the 
electrodes is ascribed to the ac- 
tion of a so-called electromotive 
force, arising from the inter- 
actions of the different sub- 
stances employed in the con- 
struction of the battery, and 
having its analogy in the pres- 
sure which causes liquids to flow 
along through pipes. If a conducting 
wire join the electrodes or terminal 
plates of metal, a current of electricity 
will flow through it and through the 
battery, that is, through 
the metals and the liq- 
uids, which with the 
wire constitute a closed 
circuit. The intensity 
or strength of the cur- 
rent will depend on the 
magnitude of the acting 
electromotive force, and 
on the resistance offered 
to it by the entire cir- 
cuit ; and investigation 
shows that it is directly 
proportional to the for- 
mer and inversely pro- 
portional to the latter. 
This relation is known 
as Ohm’s law. It is of 
fundamental impor- 
tance in both science 
and engineering. 
When a voltaic bat- 
tery, such as we have 
described, is put in 
action by closing its 
circuit, the intensity 
of the current rapidly 
falls off. This is due 
to the fact that a 
counter electromotive force is set up, 
by the hydrogen liberated on the cop- 
per plates, which reduces the electro- 
motive force at first acting. This de- 





Apparatus. 
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fect, which is common to other forms 
of voltaic batteries, may be more or 
less perfectly obviated in various ways. 
Motion may be given to the plates, 
whereby the gas will be detached ; the 
plates may be made rough, so as to pre- 
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in the vessel which contains the zine 
plate and the dilute sulphuric acid. The 
nitric acid is employed to supply oxygen 
which can unite with the hydrogen as 
rapidly as it is set free, and thus the 
platinum plateis kept in the most favor- 


Resistance Coils, removed from box; showing their connections by means of plugs between metallic blocks, 


vent the strong adhesion of the gas; but 
it is better to employ some exciting 
liquid which will not liberate any gase- 
ous product in its action, such as copper 


sulphate, in the composition of which 
copper takes the place of hydrogen in 


the sulphuric acid. In case this salt of 
copper is employed, it is easy to so ar- 
range the battery that the copper plate 
shall constantly receive a deposit of 
bright metallic copper, and so be kept 
free from adverse action. In the well- 
known Grove’s form of voltaic battery 
the copper is replaced by platinum, a 
metal on which the strongest acids do 
not act, which is placed in a cup of un- 
elazed porcelain containing strong nitric 
acid. This cup, with its contents, stands 


able condition, and counter electromo- 
tive force is avoided. 

If we wish to study some of the effects 
which may be produced by means of the 
battery current, we may employ with 
advantage a battery of ten or twelve 
Grove’s cups joined in series, that is, the 
zine of the first cup joined to the plati- 
num of the second, and so on. A con- 
ducting wire should be joined to the 
platinum of the first cup, and another to 
the zine of the last cup. 

If the two wires be brought in contact 
and then separated, a small bright spark 
will be seen when the contact is broken. 
The brilliancy of the spark will be much 
increased if the wires are wrapped around 
small pencils of hard carbon, and then 


Induction Coils, for producing currents of high potential by induction. 
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the latter brought in contact and after- 
ward separated. If the difference of po- 
tential between the wires be increased 
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platinum connected with the platinum 
electrode. Chemical solutions of the 
metals may, in like manner, be decom- 


Gauss and Weber, who proposed and employed the system of absolute measurements, early in the present century. 


by the employment of a series of cups 
amounting to forty or fifty, the current 
will continue to flow even when the pen- 
cils of carbon are separated to a dis- 
tance of two or three millimetres. The 
carbon pencils will then be heated to an 
intense whiteness, and a light of dazzling 
brillianey will be produced. This is the 
well-known are light so generally em- 
ployed in public lighting. The expense 
and inconvenience attending the use of 
any form of battery, however, is so great 
that other means are generally resorted 
to to supply the electric current, as will 
presently appear. 

If the carbon pencils used for the pro- 
duction of light be replaced by strips of 
platinum, and if the latter be plunged 
into water containing about one-tenth 
its bulk of sulphuric acid, hydrogen will 
be abundantly liberated from the plati- 
num connected with the zine electrode 
of the battery, and oxygen, amounting 
very exactly to half the volume of the 
hydrogen, will be liberated from the 


posed by the action of the current. If 
any conducting body replace the plati- 
num strip connected with the zinc elec- 
trode, it may be covered with silver, gold, 
nickel, or other metal, by employing the 
proper solution of the metal instead of 


the acidulated water. This action of the 
eurrent is called electrolysis, and it is 
largely employed in the arts in the oper- 
ations of electro-plating, electro-metal- 
lurgy, ete., as well as in the laboratory in 
chemical analyses. 

Faraday, in the course of a masterly 
investigation, proved thata given amount 
of electricity passing through the electro- 
lyte, as the solution to be decomposed is 
called, always sets free a definite amount 
of its constituents. He also showed that 
when the current passes through several 
electrolytes arranged in series, the con- 
stituents liberated in any one of them 
will be proportional to the combining 
weights of the constituents, respectively. 

Various forms of electrolytic apparatus 
are employed. Those represented in 
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the illustration on page 648 are 
examples. 

It will be seen that this law of 
Faraday gives us the means of 
comparing one current with an- 
other, or of comparing any cur- 
rent with a standard current de- 
fined in any way which may be 
chosen. 

If, while the electrical current 
is flowing through a wire, a deli- 
cately poised magnetic needle be 
carried about it, the needle will 
tend to place itself at right angles 
to the general direction of the 
wire. It may be easily shown 
that the region about the wire 
is a magnetic region, commonly 
ralled a magnetic jield. Tn order 
to do this, the wire may be made 
to pass vertically through a sheet 
of smooth paper which is held in 
a horizontal position. If, then, 
while the current is passing, 
some iron filings be sprinkled 
over the paper, and the latter 


be gently tapped, so as to assist the 
movement of the filings, they will ar- 


range themselves in concentric circles 
about the wire. When the. current is 
interrupted the region about the wire 
is no longer a magnetic field, but it may 
be restored as often as the current is 


30x of standard resistances, Galvanoscope, 














Thomson's Quadrant Electrometer, for comparing potentials. 


renewed. This simple experimental fact 
lies at the foundation of many electrical 
appliances with which we are familiar. 
The magnetic field about a single con- 
ducting wire is, however, generally too 
feeble to serve for many purposes for 
which it would otherwise be useful. 


Battery. Conductor to be measured. 


Above, sliding key for effecting balance. 


Wheatstone’'s Balance, used for comparing resistances. 
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In order to strengthen it we may in- 
crease the intensity of the current which 
flows through the conducting wire, or 
we may employ a sufficient number of 
conducting wires whose united actions 
will produce the desired result. The 
former plan is of limited application, 
since very intense currents involve great 
loss of energy in consequence of the 
heat which they develop, and if toc in- 
tense it will destroy the conductor. In 
carrying out the latter plan it is easily 
seen that it is a matter of indifference 
whether one employ many separate con- 
ductors, each uniting the electrodes of 
an independent battery, or so dispose a 
single long conductor that it shall pass 
many times through the region which itis 
desired to convert into a magnetic field. 
The most economical and effective way 
of proceeding, therefore, is to coil the 
conductor into a compact helix or spiral. 
In order that the current shall traverse 
the entire length of the wire composing 
the helix, it is covered with an insu- 
lating material such as cotton or silk 
thread. If an open space be left in the 
centre of the helix, this space, as might 
be expected, is found, while a current is 
flowing, to be a powerful magnetic field. 
If, now, an iron rod be placed in the he- 
lix, it is at once powerfully magnetized. 
Such an apparatus is the well-known 
electro-magnet which, under one form or 
another, plays an essential part in a 
great variety of devices, including the 
telegraph, the telephone, the burglar- 
alarm, the dynamo-machine, etc. 

Having now a clear idea of some of 
the more remarkable effects which may 
be produced by means of the electrical 
current, we may with advantage consider 
some additional means of producing the 
current itself. We have just seen that 
a bar of iron, when placed within a helix 
through the wire of which a current of 
electricity is flowing, becomes a powerful 
magnet. Experiment shows, conversely, 
that if the extremities of the wire con- 
stituting the helix be disjoined from the 
battery and brought in contact with each 
other, and if then a powerful magnet be 
thrust back and forth in the helix a cur- 
rent of electricity will be set up which 
will continue to flow so long only as the 
motion of the magnet continues. Ifa bar 
magnet be carried, in the direction of its 
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length, quite through the helix, the cur- 
rent which is induced in the helix by this 
motion will be reversed in direction when 
the mid-point of the magnet passes the 
mid-point of the length of the helix ; and 
if the magnet be thrust only half-way 
through the helix and then withdrawn, 
the same result will be produced. It is 
plain, then, that we can set up an elec- 
tromotive force in a conductor by merely 
moving a magnet with reference to the 
conductor, and that we can determine 
the direction in which the electromotive 
force shall act to produce its corre- 
sponding current of electricity by our 
choice of direction in which the move- 
ment shall be made. Moreover, it is 
quite a matter of indifference whether 
we move the magnet or the conductor, 
or both, so long as the two change their 
relation to one another, and experiment 
shows that the magnitude of the electro- 
motive force, and consequently that of 
the electrical current, is also under our 
control. It depends upon the strength 
of the magnet, on the velocity and di- 
rection of its motion, and on the num- 
ber of turns of wire in the helix. 

We might easily devise a machine 
operated independently, such as the 
steam-engine, which would continu- 
ously thrust a magnet into a helix and 
withdraw it, by a reciprocating motion. 
We should then have a means of pro- 
ducing currents of electricity which 
would depend upon mechanical power 
for the energy which must be supplied. 
For certain purposes. the alternating 
character of the currents so produced 
would be a matter of no importance. 
It is not difficult, however, to devise 
means by which such a machine can 
automatically change the relations of 
the conductors, in which the currents 
flow outside of the helix, so that they 
shall flow always in ‘the same direction. 
Any form of such apparatus is properly 
called a magneto-electric machine. [P. 
652. 

a practice, machines of this general 
character are usually so constructed as 
to substitute rotatory for reciprocating 
motion, for the obvious reason that such 
a motion is more easily maintained. In 
order to carry out this plan it is only 
necessary to place permanently within 
the helix a mass of soft iron, which can 
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readily acquire and lose the magnetic 
state on the approach and recession of 
a magnet, and then make a magnet ro- 
tate so that its poles shall pass rapidly 
in succession near the mass of iron, or, 
since it is equally efficient, make the 
helix, together with its iron core, rotate 
so that it shall be carried rapidly through 
the field due to the magnet. In either 
case the iron core, rapidly acquiring and 
losing its magnetism, will act precisely 
as if it were a permanent magnet having 
a reciprocating motion within the helix. 

Obviously the permanent magnet in 
the apparatus just considered may be re- 
placed by an electro-magnet, and better 
results may be secured, since such mag- 
nets can easily be made of far greater 
strength than the best permanent mag- 
nets possess. The electro-magnet so 
employed may, of course, be excited by 
the current supplied by a voltaic bat- 
tery, but this inconvenience may be 
avoided by the simple device of sending 
the current produced by the motion of 
the helix through the coils of the electro- 
magnet, on whose presence the current 
itself depends. When this arrangement 
is adopted the current which is at first 


produced on setting the apparatus in 
operation is extremely small, since the 
electro-magnet is not then excited to 
action, and the feeble magnetic field 
which it presents is wholly due to ac- 


cidental causes. When, however, the 
least current is produced by the motion 
of the helix, it is made to pass through 
the coils of the electro-magnet, which has 
its magnetism developed thereby, and 
thus presents a more intense field, and 
this in turn reacts to increase the current. 

Such are the general principles in- 
volved in the construction and operation 
of the dynamo-machine. We need only 
add that in practice there are several 
movable coils symmetrically disposed 
about an axis, and constituting the arma- 
ture. It will thus happen that one or 
more of the coils will always be passing 
through the most intense portions of 
the magnetic field. The current which 
is generated when the armature revolves 
is led away to be utilized by means of 
conducting wires joined to brushes or 
contact-devices, which are suitably held 
\ in contact with opposite sides of the 
revolving armature. 
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In the dynamo-machine we have an 
economical means of producing the elec- 
tric current, since the mechanical energy 
which must be supplied to it costs less 
than an equivalent amount of available 
energy in any other form, and since 
there is no material contact of the work- 
ing parts of the machine to wear them 
out. 

The brushes which are applied to the 
armature are maintained at different 
potentials when the machine is in action. 
They may therefore be compared to the 
terminals of the voltaic battery ; and, in 
short, it may be remarked that the rela- 
tions expressed in Ohm’s law hold good 
for the dynamo-machine and its circuit 
as well as for the battery. 

If the current generated by a dynamo- 
machine be made to traverse the circuit 
of another and similar one, the latter 
will be set in rotation, and it will thus 
be a means of translating electrical en- 
ergy into mechanical energy ; in other 
words, it will become an electric motor, 
and may be employed as any other 
prime motor would be. Since the con- 
ductors which unite the machines may 
be as long as we please, we have thus 
a means of transferring power from one 
point to another. Obviously, however, 
we cannot do this in defiance of the law 
of conservation of energy, and as there 
will always be some energy expended in 
heating the conductors, we can never 
develop at the distant station as much 
energy as we expend at the transmitting 
one. 

It is frequently desirable to exchange 
one current for another of different 
electromotive force and intensity. The 
inductive action of the current, through ° 
the magnetic field which accompanies its 
conductor, on other conductors in its 
neighborhood, affords the means of ac- 
complishing this end. The apparatus 
by means of which the result is secured 
is called theinductorium or transformer. 
The special arrangement which is em- 
ployed in any given case depends on the 
object to be accomplished. The most 
common form for use in the physical 
laboratory is shown in the illustration. 
[P. 649.] It consists of two helices of 
insulated wire of such dimensions that 
one can be placed within the other. The 
interior helix has comparatively few 
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turns of thick wire and incloses a bundle 
ofsoftironrods. The exterior one often 
has many thousand turns of thin wire. 

When any change in the strength of 
the current. which is made to pass 
through the interior helix occurs, a cor- 
responding change takes place in the in- 
tensity of the magnetic field dependent 
upon it, and this, of course, produces a 
current in the exterior helix. The elec- 
tromotive force of this current depends 
on the number of turns of wire in the 
helix. We can therefore secure as high 
electromotive force as we please by add- 
ing to the number of turns in the exter- 
nal helix. But every additional turn 
adds to the resistance and so diminishes 
the strength of the induced current. If 
we have given a current of high potential 
we may send it through the exterior coil 
and with every change in its strength 
we can secure a corresponding current 
of greater strength but of lower electro- 
motive force. 

In practice the current which is to be 
transformed is rapidly reversed or broken 
and renewed. 

Since, as we have seen, an electric 
current may be employed to effect chemi- 
cal decompositions, and since the con- 
stituents of an electrolyte so treated 
may set up a counter-electromotive 
force, it is clear that we may employ 
the current produced by the dynamo- 
machine to set free the constituents of 
chemical compounds which, on the with- 
drawal of the decomposing current, will 
reunite, and in so doing produce a cur- 
rent in the reverse sense. Such an ap- 
paratus is called a storage-battery. Thus, 
if two plates of lead which are covered 
with lead oxide be suspended, without 
touching, in a vessel containing dilute 
sulphuric acid, and if, then, a current 
from the dynamo-machine be passed 
through the plates and through the 
liquid, the plate connected with the 
negative electrode of the machine will 
give up its oxygen to the liquid, while 
the plate connected with the positive 
electrode will receive from the liquid an 
equal amount, in addition to that which 
it possessed at first. On disconnecting 
the electrolytic apparatus it may itself 
be employed as a voltaic battery. When 
conducting-wires from the lead plates 
are joined, a current is set up which 
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continues to flow until the plates re- 
cover the condition which they had 
before the action of the dynamo-cur- 
rent. Evidently this electrolytic pro- 
cess of charging the storage-battery 
may be repeated as frequently as oc- 
casion may demand, the battery being 
in the meantime used for any purpose 
to which it is suited. 


It remains now to consider, in the 
most general way, the scheme which 
electricians have adopted for the meas- 
urement of electrical quantities. 

Since we know nothing of the ulti- 
mate nature of electricity, but must ad- 
mit that it is as much a matter of con- 
jecture as that of gravitation, it is clear 
that we can only base our measurements 
upon the effects which it can produce, 
just as we are obliged to do when deal- 
ing with the latter agency. Accordingly, 
we are quite at liberty to express our re- 
sults in terms of the same fundamental 
units as are employed in physical meas- 
urements in general, and if we do so we 
shall obviously be able more easily to 
detect any relations which may exist 
between electrical and other physical 
phenomena. 

It may be of service to the reader to 
define the fundamental units usually 
employed, and to point out how these 
enter into the derived units which must 
be employed in measuring complex 
quantities, such as velocity, accelera- 
tion, force, energy, etc. When once the 
method of procedure in measuring these 
quantities is clearly apprehended, there 
will be no difficulty in seeing how we 
are to apply it when we have to measure 
other related quantities. 

Only three fundamental units are 
needed, and those usually selected are 
the unit of mass or quantity of matter, 
the unit of time, and the unit of length. 
The unit of mass is the gram ; it is the 
one one-thousandth part of a standard 
piece of platinum called the kilogram. 
Masses are compared with copies of this 
unit of mass by means of the balance. 
The unit of length is the centimetre 
[0.394 inch], or the one one-hundredth 
part of the standard metre. The unit 
of time is the second, or the one eighty- 
six-thousand-four-hundredth part of a 
mean solar day, As the simplest example 
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of a derived unit, may be mentioned that 
of a surface, or a square centimetre. It 
evidently implies extension in two di- 
rections, and into our conception of these 
extensions the notion of a length enters. 
We might, however, adopt an arbitrary 
standard of surface as our unit, and when 
we have occasion to measure a given 
surface we might find by actual trial 
how many times this standard unit can 
be applied to the surface so as to com- 
pletely cover every part of‘it and no 
more. We should thus measure the 
given surface, but such a measurement 
would not be primarily based on a unit 
of length, and thus we should lose sight 
of important relations. In like manner 
we might adopt arbitrary units of veloc- 
ity, acceleration, etc., but great difficul- 
ties would be involved as well as obvious 
disadvantages. 

The notion of velocity implies both a 
time and a length, and a body moving 
uniformly in a straight line is said to 
possess unit velocity when it moves over 
one unit length—one centimetre—in one 
second. If aparticle move in astraight 


line and change its velocity by one unit 
of velocity in one second, it has one unit 


acceleration. If the particle have a unit 
of mass, and be subject to unit accelera- 
tion, it is acted on by one unit of force. 
Change in the motion of a given mass 
is thus made the measure of force, and 
it will be observed that this does not 
raise any question as to the nature of 
force itself. The unit of force as just 
defined is called the dyne. It is obvi- 
ous that a force may be applied to a 
body which is not free to move by rea- 
son of other forces which are acting 
upon it at the same time. In such cases 
we have recourse to some indirect 
method of determining what amount of 
motion would occur if the body were 
free to move. 

If a body, by reason of its relations to 
other bodies, is able to exert a force of 
one dyne, through one centimetre of 
space, it has one unit of energy, called 
the erg. The energy of a body, or sys- 
tem of bodies, is defined as its ability to 
perform work. Since, then, energy and 
work are convertible quantities, it is 
clear that the erg is the proper unit of 
measure for work as well as for energy. 

A familiar illustration of work is pre- 
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sented when a heavy body is raised from 
one level to another, as in building ; and 
every reader is aware that in estimating 
such work both the amount of material 
raised and the height through which it 
is raised are taken into account. The 
work is numerically equal to the product 
of these two factors. This method of 
estimating work is sufficiently exact to 
meet the requirements of the contractor, 
but not sufficiently so for the purposes 
of science. The intensity of the earth’s 
attraction is not the same at all points 
on its surface, and so it follows that the 
amount of work which must be done in 
order to raise equal masses through 
the same height is not everywhere the 
same. It is not difficult, however, to 
determine, by means of the pendulum, 
what acceleration a body falling freely 
will be subject to at any place. When 
this is known we can completely specify 
the force which acts on any given mass 
by taking the product of the number of 
units in the mass by the number of units 
of acceleration. For New York the ac- 
celeration due to gravity is about 980 
centimetres per second, that is, a body 
starting from rest and falling freely will 
acquire a velocity of 980 centimetres in 
one second. If, therefore, we multiply 
the number of grams contained in a 
given body by 980 we have the value of 
the force acting on the body. This is 
called, in scientific language, the weight 
of the body. 

Any region in which a mass is acted 
upon so as to produce, or tend to pro- 
duce, an acceleration is called a field of 
gravitational force. In like manner, a 
region in which a magnet pole is acted 
upon so as to produce a similar result is 
called a fieid of magnetic force, and a 
region in which an electrified body is so 
acted upon is called a field of electric 
force. We must not infer, however, 
from these forms of expression, or from 
what we may imagine respecting the re- 
gions to which they are applied, that 
there are several kinds of force. The 
expressions are in no sense qualitative, 
but merely indicate the conditions under 
which a stress will arise such as will 
tend to produce an acceleration in a 
body. 

Now, the earth itself may be regard- 
ed as a great magnet, since it acts on 
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magnets just as they act on each other. 
The earth is accordingly accompanied by 
a magnetic field, of which the intensity 
varies at different points, though not 
according to any established law. The 
intensity, however, of the earth’s mag- 
netic field at any place can be ascertained 
by a method in general similar to that 
employed in determining the intensity 
of gravitation. 

The ratio of the intensities of the two 
magnetic fields, the one due to the earth, 
and the other to the action of the cur- 
rent, is determined by the position which 
a needle, hung free from restraint, as- 
sumes under their joint action. But the 
intensity of the field due to the current 
depends on its strength, on the distance 
of the needle from the conductor, and 
on the number of times the conductor 
passes through the region. If, then, the 
conductor be coiled so as to form the 
circumference of a circle, and have its 
ends accessible so as to be connected 
with the source of the current, and if a 
short magnetic needle be so suspended 
that its centre of form shall coincide 
with the centre of the coil, we have all 
that is essential to a galvanometer. Of 
course, such an instrument would be 
furnished with a divided circle, or sim- 
ilar device, for convenience in determin- 
ing the position of the needle when under 
the influence of the current to be meas- 
ured. It may easily be shown that the 
intensities of any two currents are to 
each other as the tangents of the angles 
of deflection from the magnetic meridian 
which they respectively cause the needle 
tomake. Hence the instrument is called 
a tangent galvanometer. 

By the aid of the tangent galvano- 
meter and the foregoing principles we 
can do more than to compare one cur- 
rent with another in terms of the tan- 
gents of the angles of deflection which 
they can cause—we can determine the 
value of any given current in terms of 
our fundamental units, or in absolute 
measure, as it is called. In order to this 
we define the unit magnet pole and the 
unit current in accordance with the 
conventions already made when dealing 
with velocity, acceleration, etc. 

A unit magnet pole is one which ex- 
erts a unit force upon a similar and 
equal pole at unit distance. 
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The unit current of electricity, for 
every centimetre of its length, can exert 
a unit force upon a unit magnet pole at 
one unit distance from every portion of 
the current. The only disposition of 
the conductor conveying the current 
which will meet the last condition is 
that of a circular coil with the needle at 
its centre. This disposition is found in 
the galvanometer described above. As 
the radius of the coil described in the 
definition of unit current would be too 
small for practice, we have only to em- 
ploy coils of any convenient, but known, 
radius, and make the necessary compu- 
tations, remembering that the effect of 
the current is inversely as the square 
of its distance from the magnet pole. 

It will be noticed that our definition 
of current involves but a single magnet 
pole, whereas the galvanometer of neces- 
sity has a magnetic needle of two poles, 
since one pole cannot exist without an- 
other having exactly opposite proper- 
ties; and, further, nothing is assumed 
to be known, in the description of the 
galvanometer, about the strength of the 
poles of the needle employed. These 
circumstances, however, cause no incon- 
venience, since the only use we make of 
the needle is to ascertain the ratio of 
the intensity of the horizontal compo- 
nent * of the earth’s magnetic field to 
the intensity of the field due to the gal- 
vanometer coils through which the cur- 
rent to be measured is passing. But the 
intensity of the horizontal component of 
the earth’s field is known as above, in 
absolute measure, or, in other words, we 
know the velocity which it would im- 
part to a free magnet pole weighing one 
gram. The intensity of the field due to 
the current, and therefore the intensity 
of the current itself, is then easily found. 
Thus it is seen that the intensity of the 
current is measured in the same funda- 
mental units as are employed in meas- 
uring the stress between a heavy body 
under the action of gravitation. The 
real standard of comparison is the hori- 
zontal component of the earth’s magnet- 
ism. The number representing this, in 
the neighborhood of Princeton, is about 
0.18 centimetre—in other words, the 


* The direction of the earth’s magnetic force is oblique 
to the horizon. By ‘ horizontal component” is meant the 
amount of force which it can exert horizontally. 
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velocity along the magnetic meridian 
which a free magnet pole weighing one 
gram would acquire in one second is 
about 0.18 centimetre. The correspond- 
ing velocity which any body would ac- 
quire under the action of gravitation 
is about nine hundred and eighty centi- 
metres, or about five thousand four hun- 
dred and forty-four times greater. 

The unit of current, as defined, would 
necessitate the employment of incon- 
veniently large numbers in calculations 
involving the related quantities, electro- 
motive force and resistance. To avoid 
this another unit, called the ampére, is 
used in practice. It is one-tenth the 
electro-magnetic unit, as the unit of defi- 
nition is called. 

In order to present an idea of the unit 
of electromotive force, we may imagine 
an experiment of very simple character, 
although its execution would be very 
difficult. Let a long straight conductor 


be bent upon itself at its middle point, so 
that the two straight portions shall be 
at all other points at unit distance from 
each other, and let the conductor thus 
formed be so fixed in a magnetic field 
of unit intensity that the plane in which 


the conductor lies shall be at right an- 
gles to the direction in which a magnetic 
needle poinis; if, now, a second con- 
ductor slide along in contact with both 
branches of the fixed conductor, so that 
all positions successively assumed shall 
be parallel, and with unit velocity there 
will be unit electromotive force set up 
in the circuit. An equivalent experiment 
has been carried out in which a coil of 
wire of known dimensions was made to 
revolve with a known velocity in the 
earth’s magnetic field. From the data 
thus at hand the electromotive force was 
calculated. It is evidently in terms of 
the known intensity of the earth’s mag- 
netism at the place of the experiment 
and of velocity. 

Since there is an electromotive force 
set up in the revolving coil, there will 
be a current in it which may be meas- 
ured by making suitable connections of 
its terminals with the galvanometer. 
Both the current and the electromotive 
force being thus known, the resistance 
of the entire circuit is readily found by 
Ohm’s law. It is simply the ratio of the 
electromotive force to the current. 


ELECTRICITY IN THE SERVICE OF MAN. 


The electro-magnetic units of electro- 
motive force and resistance defined as 
above are too small for practical use. 
The practical unit of electromotive force 
is therefore taken 100,000,000 times 
greater, and is called the Volt. The 
unit of resistance is taken 1,000,000,000 
times greater, and is called the Ohm. 

If the wire of which the revolving coil 
and the galvanometer coil are formed is 
of uniform character and diameter, and 
if we find their joint resistance, we can 
easily prepare proportionate lengths of 
similar wire which will represent one 
ohm or any given number of ohms. 
Sets of such wires, coiled and so mounted 
upon an insulating support that they 
may be joined in any way desired, con- 
stitute what are called resistance coils. 
[P. 649.] They are concrete standards 
of resistance, and in theory they are used 
just as standards of length, mass, etc., 
are used. 

One of the most obvious methods of 
comparing the unknown resistance of 
any given conductor with that of a 
standard coil will be understood by con- 
sidering the effect of friction on the 
flow of water in pipes. Ifa pipe be se- 
lected as a standard, through which, 
with a given constant pressure of water, 
exactly one gallon will flow in one sec- 
ond, it is evident that any other pipe 
which, under the same conditions, will 
deliver the same amount must offer the 
same resistance. If the pipe under trial 
deliver only one-tenth of a gallon, it evi- 
dently offers ten times the resistance of 
the standard. In the case of electrical 
conductors we may maintain the electro- 
motive force constant, and determine 
the number of ampéres which flow 
through the standard resistance wire, 
and that whose resistance is to be meas- 
ured successively. Their resistances 
will be inversely as the number of 
amperes which can respectively pass 
through them. This would be an in- 
convenient method in practice, and ac- 
cordingly others have been devised, but 
our limits forbid presenting them. [See 
Wheatstone’s balance on page 651.] 

The energy expended by a current in 
passing from one point to another of 
the conductor is due to its loss of po- 
tential. The equivalent work may ap- 
pear in heating the conductor, as in 
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electric lighting, in electrolytic work, or 
in mechanical work according to the de- 
vices included in the circuit. 

The power, or, in other words, the 
rate at which work is done when one 
ampére of current suffers a loss of po- 
tential equal to one volt is called a Watt. 
It is 10,000,000 ergs per second, or 
about one seven-hundred-and-forty-sixth 
part of a horse-power. 

An example will illustrate the use 
which may be made of these relations. 
It requires about ten ampéres of current 
to operate an arc-lamp such as is em- 
ployed in street-lighting. The current 
suffers a loss of about fifty volts at each 
lamp. If there be fifty lamps in the 
series the entire loss will be 2,500 volts. 
This number, multiplied by 10 and di- 
vided by 746, gives between thirty-three 
and thirty-four horse-power, which will 
be required to operate all the lamps. 


In conclusion, it may be worth while 
to emphasize what has already, perhaps, 
sufficiently appeared, namely, that we 
can entertain no expectation that elec- 
tricity of itself will ever in our hands 
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become a source of -energy with which 
we can operate factories, drive trains, 
ete. It can only play a part in our ser- 
vice when there is a difference of poten- 
tial between the points of its application, 
and, in order to secure this difference of 
potential, work must be done, in general, 
greater in amount than can be recov- 
ered from the fall of potential when 
equilibrium is restored. Similar disad- 
vantages attend the use of other means 
of applying energy, such as belting, 
shafting, steam and water in pipes, etc. 

It would be quite impossible to fore- 
cast the future, even for a single decade, 
with reference to the applications of 
electricity, even though discovery were 
ended. The mere expansion of indus- 
tries already in some degree established 
will give them an importance which we 
cannot now estimate. But discovery is 
not ended, and it is more than probable 
that results will yet be reached which, 
although they cannot be at variance 
with the general doctrine of energy as 
now understood, may, to some extent, 
revolutionize our methods, with corre- 
sponding advantages. 
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SAPPHO TO PHAON. 
By Margaret Crosby. 


Last night I dreamed you kissed me on the lips. 
Instead of all the wild and sweet surprise 

I feel if you but touch my finger-tips 

In waking hours, I coldly met your eyes 

And heeded not your fiery words that burn 


Too late. 


. . . To-day you passed me with a glance— 


I live—no! starve upon that look, and yearn 
For all I spurned in sleep. O hard mischance 
That night should heedlessly and without ruth 
Tangle anew the daylight’s waste and cheat ! 
Waking or dreaming—which, love, is the truth? 
I may not know—yet this one thing were sweet : 
That, ere forever vanishes our youth, 

My waking self thy dreaming self might meet. 
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AFRICA, 


By Henry Drummond. 


i 
)BE closing years of 
the nineteenth cen- 
tury will present to 
| the future a moral 
|\ phenomenon unique 
/ in history, the rise 
of a great, unselfish 
International Move- 
ment for the abolition of a single wrong 
—a wrong which endangers no inter- 
national interest, which affects person- 
ally none of those engaged in crush- 
ing it, which is dealt with purely on the 
ground of humanity and Christianity. 
The greater Governments of Europe are 
just now combined in forming, not the 
usual defensive alliance to enrich them- 
selves or diminish the risks of war to 
those they love and guard, but an offen- 
sive alliance to save the land of a stranger 
who has no claim but his utter helpless- 
ness. And what is of greater signifi- 
cance still, the Roman Catholic and the 
Protestant Churches have met for once 
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on a common ground, and find them- 
selves fighting side by side for the re- 
demption of a country beyond the pale 


of either. When before did the nations 
of the world direct their politics, with- 
out the desire of acquisition, to a people 
which was not even a nation, or the ec- 
clesiastics devote themselves, without the 
hope of a proselyte, to a land without a 
church ? 

A spectacle of this importance deserves 
more than a passing notice, and I shall 
try in the following pages to present a 
bird’s-eye view of the movement, the 
nature of the evil against which it is di- 
rected, and the steps that are being 
taken for its remedy. 

Notwithstanding the recent influx of 
explorers, Africa is still almost an unex- 
plored land. Its condition is really 
known only by what a geologist would 
call “ sections "—lines of survey, struck 
at several widely different points, with 
cross-sections here and there connecting 
them ; and it is only by inference from 
these great travel-routes that the moral 
and civil structure of the country can be 


made out. But from the fatal unanimity 
upon one or two cardinal points among 
the various observers, and from the con- 
stant corroboration of their facts by fresh 
explorers, there is but too much reason 
to fear that these sections are typical of 
the whole, and that the darkness of the 
Dark Continent must be held to be un- 
relieved at no single spot. A very brief 
citation, therefore, of one or two of the 
more important witnesses will place the 
facts before the imagination in all their 
lurid truth and nakedness. 

A few years ago the well-known Ger- 
man explorer, Captain Wissmann, found 
himself within a few degrees of the 
equator, in the heart of Africa. It was 
a region of great beauty and fertility, 
with forests and rivers, and great and 
many-peopled towns. The inhabitants 
were quiet and peaceable, and lived a 
life of artless simplicity and happiness. 
For generations they had been estab- 
lished there ; they grew many fruits in 
their gardens, and excelled in the man- 
ufacture of cloth, pottery, ironware, and 
wood-carving. No Arab slaver had ever 
visited this country. Within its borders 
the very report of a gun had never once 
been heard. But as the explorer walked 
among the palm-trees and met the kind- 
ly eyes of the country-people who came 
to gaze upon the white man, his heart 
sank, This Arcadia could not last. He 
knew, from what had happened in ad- 
jacent districts, from what happens every 
day in Africa, that its fate was sealed. 

And the sequel showed too clearly 
that his silent prophecy was right. Four 
years passed. The same traveller led his 
caravan once more across this sylvan 
country. “As we approached the vil- 
lages we wondered that no one came out 
to receive us with rejoicings, that no 
merry laughter greeted our ears. We 
entered the deep shade of the mighty 
palms, and to the right and left were 
the clearings where our friends had 
stood. Tall grass had overgrown all 
that formerly gladdened us. The crops 
were destroyed ; everything was laid 
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waste. The silence of death breathes 
over the lofty crowns of the palms wav- 
ing in the wind. We enter, and it is in 
vain we look for the happy homesteads 
and happy old scenes. A charred pole 
here and there, a few banana-trees, are 
the only evidences that man once dwelt 
here. Bleached skulls by the road-side, 
and the skeletons of human hands at- 
tached to poles, tell the story of what has 
happened since our last visit.” Some 
wretched fugitives from them supplied 
the missing links in thestory. “People 
with long white shirts and wearing cloth 
round their heads (the Arabs) had been 
there with their chief, who was called 
Tippu Tib. He at first came to trade, 
then he had stolen and carried away the 
women. Those who had opposed him 
had been cut down or shot, and the 
greater part of the natives had fled to 
the ravines and forests. The Arabs had 
remained in the place in force, as long 
as there was any chance of hunting and 
finally capturing the fugitives in the 
woods. What they could not utilize they 
had destroyed or set fire to—in a word, 
everything had been laid waste. Then 
they passed on. The fugitives had re- 
turned to their former homes, and had 
endeavored to cultivate and renew their 
fields, and rebuild what was possible. 
After three months Tippu Tib’s hordes 
had again appeared, and the same scenes 
had been re-enacted, and again, for a 
third time, three months later. Famine 
and the greatest misery had been there- 
by produced throughout all the country 
of the Beneki. . In Africa the results of 
famine are found mostly in the shape of 
frightful epidemics, especially small- 
pox. I was told that a few of the fugi- 
tives had escaped to the West, but only 
an imperceptibly small number in com- 
parison with those thousands, I may 
almost say millions, that I had found 
there on my first visit.” 

These statements, told by Wissmann 
himself to a meeting at Cologne, in Oc- 
tober, 1888, might be paralleled by al- 
most any traveller who has any experi- 
ence of remoter Africa. The following 
account, by Mr. Fred M. Moir, of the 
African Lakes Company, refers to a to- 
tally different district, and I select it not 
so much to emphasize the horrors of 
slavery but to illustrate the Arab slaver’s 
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general policy and his method of set- 
ting to work. 

“Within twenty miles of the station, 
while we were on our march from Nyassa 
to Tanganyika, the fertile valley of the 
Lofu was the scene of a terrible slave- 
raid. An Arab, Kabunda, who had been 
settled there for about ten years, having 
many houses and slaves, determined to 
go to Zanzibar with his ivory. So he 
picked a quarrel with Katimbwe, the 
chief, and took all his cattle ; then or- 
ganized a sudden raid throughout all 
the valley, and every man, woman, and 
child who could be found was seized 
and tied up. Very few managed to es- 
cape him or his keen hunters, and a 
caravan was made tp for the coast ; but 
the smiling valley that had been known 
as the Garden of the Tanganyika, from 
its fertility and the industry of its peo- 
ple, now silent and desolate, was added 
to that already long stretch of hungry 
wilderness through which we had 
passed.” But this is only the first act 
of the drama. With the slave-march to 
the coast the real tragedy begins. Here 
is the procession which a few days after- 
ward filed past Mr. Moir’s tent : 

“First came armed men, dancing, 
gesticulating, and throwing about their 
guns, as only Arabs can do, to the sound 
of drums, panpipes, and other less mu- 
sical instruments. Then followed, slowly 
and sedately, the great man himself, ac- 
companied by his brother and other 
head men, his richly caparisoned donkey 
walking along near by; and surely no 
greater contrast can be conceived than 
that between this courteous, white-robed 
Arab, with his gold-embroidered joho, 
silver sword and daggers, and silken 
turban, andthe miserable swarm of 
naked, squalid human beings that he 
had wantonly dragged from their now 
ruined homes in order to enrich himself. 


Behind the Arab came groups of wives 
and household servants, laughing and 
talking as they passed along, carrying 
the camp utensils and other impedi- 


menta of their masters. After that the 
main rabble of the caravan, the men 
armed with guns, spears, and axes. 
Ominously prominent among the loads 
were many slave-sticks, to be handy if 
any turned refractory or if any likely 
stranger were met. Mingling with, and 
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guarded by them, came the wretched, 
overburdened, tied-up slaves. The men 
who might still have had spirit to try 
and escape were driven, tied two-and- 
two, in the terrible goree or taming 
stick, or in gangs of about a dozen, each 
with an iron collar let into a long iron 
chain, many, even so soon after the start, 
staggering under their loads. And the 
women! Ican hardly trust myself to 
think or speak of them—they were fast- 
ened to chains or thick bark ropes ; 
very many, in addition to their heavy 
weight of grain or ivory, carried little 
brown babies, dear to their hearts as a 
white man’s child to his. The double 
burden was almost too much, and still 
they struggled wearily on, knowing too 
well that when they showed signs of fa- 
tigue, not the slaver’s ivory, but the 
living child would be torn from them 
and thrown aside to die. One poor old 
woman I could not help noticing. She 
was carrying a biggish boy who should 
have been walking, but whose thin weak 
legs had evidently given way; she was 
tottering already, it was the supreme 
effort of a mother’s love—and all in 
vain ; for the child, easily recognizable, 


was brought into camp a couple of 
hours later by one of my hunters, who 


had found him on the path. We had 
him cared for; but his poor mother 
would never know. Already, during 
the three days’ journey from Liendwe, 
death had been freeing the captives. It 
was well for them; still we could not 
help shuddering as, in the darkness, we 
heard the howl of the hyenas along the 
track.” 

According to the usual computation 
of travellers, the mortality during the 
slave-march from the interior to the 
coast is set down at fifty per cent. In 
some cases it may be less, but in others 
it is undoubtedly more, the difference 
depending on climate, the nature of the 
country traversed, and especially the 
use to which the slaves are to be put 
when they reach their destination. In 
some caravans the able-bodied men re- 
ceive all the attention, the other slaves 
being left to struggle on and live or die 
as it may be. In others, the women 
and children alone are needed, while 
the men, as a possible source of danger, 
are either killed or allowed to escape. 
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In either case the loss of life by cruelty, 
starvation, fatigue, or murder, is an ele- 
ment in framing a count against the 
Slave Trade which must be seriously 
considered. 

No one who understands how human 
life is estimated by savage peoples will 
doubt the shocking and revolting ac- 
counts of travellers regarding this phase 
of the traffic; and no one who knows 
what an Arab’s heart is made of will 
make any discount even for the exagger- 
ation of an orator, as he listens to the 
following citation from a speech deliv- 
ered the other day in London by Cardi- 
nal Lavigerie. 

“The men who appear the strong- 
est, and whose escape is to be feared, 
have their hands tied, and sometimes 
their feet, in such fashion that walking 
becomes a torture to them ; and on their 
necks are placed yokes which attach sev- 
eral of them together. They march all 
day ; at night, when they stop to rest, a 
few handfuls of raw ‘sorgho’ are dis- 
tributed among the captives. This is 
all their food. Next morning they must 
start again. But after the first day or 
two the fatigue, the sufferings, and the 
privations have weakened a great many. 
The women and the aged are the first to 
halt. Then, in order to strike terror 
into this miserable mass of human be- 
ings, their conductors, armed with a 
wooden bar to economize powder, ap- 
proach those who appear to be the 
most exhausted, and deal them a ter- 
rible blow on the nape of the neck. 
The unfortunate victims utter a cry, 
and fall to the ground in the convul- 
sions of death. The terrified troop im- 
mediately resumes its march. Terror 
has imbued even the weakest with new 
strength. Each time someone breaks 
down, the same horrible scene is re- 
peated. At night, on arriving at their 
halting-place, after the first days of such 
a life, a not less frightful scene awaits 
them. The traffickers in human flesh 
have acquired by experience a knowl- 
edge of how much their victims can en- 
dure. <A glance shows them those who 
will soon sink from weariness; then, to 
economize the scanty food which they dis- 
tribute, they pass behind these wretched 
beings and fell them with a single blow. 
Their corpses remain where they fall, 
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when they are not suspended on the 
branches of the neighboring trees ; and 
it is close to them that their companions 
are obliged to eat and to sleep. But 
what sleep! it may be easily imagined. 
Among the young negroes snatched by 
us from this hell and restored to liber- 
ty there are some who, long afterward, 
wake up every night, shrieking fearful- 
ly. They behold again, in their dreams, 
the abominable and bloody scenes which 
they have witnessed. In this manner 
the weary tramp continues—sometimes 
for months, when the caravan comes 
from a distance. Their number dimin- 
ishes daily. If, goaded by their cruel 
sufferings, some attempt to rebel or to 
escape, their fierce masters cut them 
down with their swords, and leave them 
as they lie along the road, attached to 
one another by their yokes. Therefore 
it has been truly said that, if a traveller 
lost the way leading from Equatorial 
Africa to the towns where slaves are 
sold, he could easily find it again by the 
skeletons of the negroes with which it 
is strewed.” 

Cardinal Lavigerie, be it remembered, 
does not speak here as the mere rhet- 
orician. As Archbishop of Algiers, he 
knows Africa personally. As Roman 
Catholic Primate of Africa, he isin cease- 
less communication with the missiona- 
ries of his Church in the Sahara region, 
the Upper Congo, and the Great Lakes 
from the south of Tanganyika to the 
sources of the Nile. ‘“ Our missionaries 
at Tanganyika write to us,” he says, 
“that there is not a single day in which 
they do not see pass caravans of slaves 
which have been brought from afar as 
carriers for the ivory, or from the mar- 
kets of the interior, like human cattle. 
Never in any part of the known world, 
or in the pages of its history, has there 
been such butchery and murder, and 
such contempt for human life. Already 
millions of human beings have thus 
been murdered during the last quarter 
of a century, but the numbers increase 
continually, and on the high plateaux of 
the interior the figures given by our 
missionaries surpass those given by 
Cameron for the slave-trade of the Zam- 
besi and Nyassa.” 

One would have thought the figures 
of Cameron here referred to impossi- 
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ble to beat. ‘Every minute,” he wrote 
lately in a magazine, “a fresh victim is 
seized on by the slave-stealers ; not an 
hour passes without more than fifty be- 
ing killed or torn from their homes ; and 
during this month of August in which I 
write, forty-five thousand more victims 
are being added to the number of those 
who appeal to us for aid and protection 
from some of the foulest criminals that 
ever disgraced the earth.” 

I should willingly spare the reader the 
suffering of further acquaintance with the 
actual facts of the slave-trade, but I am 
compelled, before closing the evidence, 
to recall one long dark passage from Mr. 
Stanley’s book on the Congo. Thestress 
of this question must always lie, not 
upon its advocates but simply on its 
witnesses, and the importance of Mr. 
Stanley’s testimony forms its own apol- 
ogy for the extreme length of the fol- 
lowing quotation. 

“Our guide, Yumbila, was told to 
question them as to what was the cause 
of this dismal scene, and an old man 
stood out and poured forth his tale of 
grief and woe with an exceeding volu- 
bility. He told of a sudden and unex- 
pected invasion of their village by a host 
of leaping, yelling men in the darkness, 
who dinned their ears with murderous 
fusillades, slaughtering their people as 
they sprang out of their burning huts 
into the light of the flames. Nota third 
of the men had escaped; the larger 
number of the women and children had 
been captured and taken away, they knew 
not whither. We discovered that this 
horde of banditti—for in reality and 
without disguise they were nothing else 
—was under the leadership of several 
chiefs, but principally under Karema 
and Kibunga. They had started six- 
teen months previously from Wane-Ki- 
rundu, about thirty miles below Vinya 
Njara. For eleven months the band had 
been raiding successfully between the 
Congo and the Lubiranzi, on the left 
bank. They had then undertaken to 
perform the same cruel work between 
the Biyerre and Wane-Kirundu. On 
looking at my map I find that such a 
territory within the area described would 
cover superficially 16,200 square geo- 
graphical miles on the left bank, and 
10,500 miles on the right, all of which 
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in statute mileage would be equal to 34,- 
700 square miles, just 2,000 square miles 
greater than the island of Ireland, in- 
habited by about one million people. 
The band when it set out from Kirundu 
numbered 300 fighting men, armed with 
fiint-locks, double-barrelled percussion- 
guns, and a few breech-loaders ; their 
followers, or domestic slaves and wom- 
en, doubled this force. Within the en- 
closure was a series of low sheds extend- 
ing many lines deep from the immediate 
edge of the clay bank inland, 100 yards ; 
in length the camp was about three 
hundred yards; at the landing-place be- 
low were fifty-four long canoes, varying 
in carrying capacity. Each might convey 
from ten to one hundred people. The 
first general impressions are that the 
camp is much too densely peopled for 
comfort. There are rows upon rows of 
dark nakedness, relieved here and there 
by the white dresses of the captors. 
There are lines or groups of naked forms 
—upright, standing, or moving about 
listlessly ; naked bodies are stretched 
under the sheds in all positions ; naked 
legs innumerable are seen in the perspec- 
tive of prostrate sleepers; there are 
countless naked children—many mere 
infants—forms of boyhood and girlhood, 
and occasionally a drove of cbsolutely 
naked old women bending under a bas- 
ket of fuel, or cassava-tubers, or bana- 
nas, who are driven through the moving 
groups by two or three musketeers. On 
paying more attention to details, I ob- 
serve that mostly all are fettered ; 
youths with iron rings around their 
necks, through which a chain, like one of 
our boat anchor-chains, is rove, securing 
the captives by twenties. The children 
over ten are secured by these copper 
rings, each ringed leg brought together 
by the eentral ring, which accounts for 
the apparent listlessness of movement I 
observed on first coming in presence of 
this curious scene. The mothers are se- 
cured by shorter chains, around whom 
their respective progeny of infants are 
grouped, hiding the cruel iron links that 
fall in loops or festoons on theirmammas’ 
breasts. There is not an adult man 
captive among them. The slave-trad- 
ers admit they have only 2,300 cap- 
-tives in this fold, yet they have raided 
through the length and breadth of a 
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country larger than Ireland, bringing 
fire and spreading carnage with lead 
and iron. Both banks of the river show 
that 118 villages and 43 districts have 
been devastated, out of which is only 
educed this scanty profit of 2,300 fe- 
males and children, and about 2,000 
tusks ofivory! Thespears, swords, bows, 
and the quivers of arrows show that 
many adults have fallen. Given that 118 
villages were peopled only by 1,000 each, 
we have only a profit of two per cent., and 
by the time all these captives have been 
subjected to the accidents of the river 
voyage to Kirundu and Nyangwe, of 
camp-life and its harsh miseries, to the 
havoc of small-pox, and the pests which 
miseries breed, there will only remain a 
scant one per cent. upon the bloody vent- 
ure. They tell me, however, that the 
convoys already arrived at Nyangwe with 
slaves captured in the interior have been 
as great as their present band. Five 
expeditions have come and gone with 
their booty of ivory and slaves, and these 
five expeditions have now completely 
weeded the large territory described 
above. If each expedition has been as 
successful as this the slave-traders have 
been enabled to obtain 5,000 women 
and children safe to Nyangwe, Kirundu, 
and Vibondo, above the Stanley Falls. 
This 5,000 out of an annual million will 
be at the rate of a half per cent., or 5 
slaves out of 1,000 people. Thisis poor 
profit out of such large waste of life, for 
originally we assume the slaves to have 
mustered aboutten thousand in number. 
To obtain the 2,300 slaves out of the 
118 villages they must have shot a round 
number of 2,500 people, while 1,300 men 
died by the way-side through scant 
provisions and the intensity of their 
hopeless wretchedness. How many are 
wounded and die in the forest or droop 
to death through an overwhelming sense 
of their calamities we do not know; but 
if the above figures are trustworthy, 
then the outcome from the territory 
with its million of souls is 5,000 slaves, 
obtained at the cruel expense of 33,000 
lives! And such slaves! They are fe- 
males or young children who cannot run 
away, or who with youthful indifference 
will soon forget the terrors of their capt- 
ure! Yet each of the very smallest in- 
fants has cost the life of a father, and 
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perhaps his three stout brothers and 
three grown-up daughters. An entire 
family of six souls have been done to 
death to obtain that small, feeble, useless 
child! These are my thoughts as I look 
upon the horrible scene. Every second 
during which I regard them the clink of 
fetters and chains strikes upon my ears. 
My eyes catch sight of that continual 
lifting of the hand to ease the neck in 
the collar, or as it displays a manacle 
exposed througha muscle being irritated 
by its weight or want of fitness. My 
nerves are offended with the rancid ef- 
fluvium of the unwashed herds within 
this human kennel. The smell of other 
abominations annoy me in that vitiated 
atmosphere. For how could poor peo- 
ple, bound and riveted together by 
twenties, do otherwise than wallow in 
filth. Only the old women are taken 
out to forage. They dig out the cas- 
sava-tubers and search for the banana ; 
while the guard, with musket ready, 
keenly watches for the coming of the re- 
vengeful native. Not much food can be 
procured in this manner, and what is 
obtained is flung down in a heap before 
each gang to at once cause an unseemly 
scramble. Many of these poor things 
have been already months fettered in 
this manner, and their bones stand out 
in bold relief in the attenuated skin 
which hangs down in thin wrinkles and 
puckers.” 

It is enough. Our hearts are sick 
with slaughter. Let the witnesses stand 
down. Is the smoke of this torment to 
go up for ever and ever? Remember 
that these deeds of blood and darkness 
are no isolated facts, no temporary mis- 
fortunes, no mere passing accidents of 
the savage state. They are samples of 
a sustained, accepted, and carefully or- 
ganized system of cruelty and murder 
which pervades and penetrates every 
corner of this continent. Do not let it 
be supposed that this horror is over, 
that this day of tribulation is at an end. 
This horror and this day are now. It is 
not even abating. Slavery is on the in- 
crease. Time, civilization, Christianity 
are not really touching it. No fact in 
relation to the slave-trade is more ap- 
palling than this. The fact of this in- 
crease, for a time denied, then doubted, 
has at last been reluctantly admitted, 
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even by the Government of England. 
In a Government Blue-book issued only 
the other day, Her Majesty’s consul for 
the Somali Coast reports that “the 
slave-trade has been very active of late. 
On the 16th of September (1888), Cap- 
tain Gissing captured three dhows and 
brought two hundred and four slaves to 
Aden.” The consul at Zanzibar writes 
(September, 1888) to the Marquis of 
Salisbury : “There is a marked increase 
in the slave-traffic carried on under the 
protection of the French flag.” The 
consul further states that dhows carry- 
ing French colors were constantly and 
regularly leaving for the Comoro Islands, 
Mayotta, and Madagascar, loaded with 
slaves. In June, 1888, Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Hogg, dating from the Aden Resi- 
dency, wrote to the Bombay Govern- 
ment: “I have the honor to bring to the 
notice of Government that I have from 
time to time received reports of the ac- 
tivity of the slave-trade from the neigh- 
borhood of the Gulf of Tajourra, and I 
deem it my duty to inform Government 
of this fact with a view to such action 
being taken as may be deemed advis- 
able.” Turning to a very different re- 
gion, we find Consul O’Neill addressing a 
letter to the Marquis of Salisbury with 
reference to the coast of Mozambique ; 
“T have the honor to say that with the 
opinion that the East African slave- 
trade has received some considerable 
impulse, and has greatly increased and 
strengthened, I am compelled regretfully 
but entirely to concur. The evidence I 
have myself received from the interior 
is of a similar nature.” The Portuguese 
authorities in that district concur in 
these statements. Thus the comman- 
dant of the lately established militaty 
post of Mji Mkwali, in his monthly 
report of the state of the province, 
calmly writes, under the heading ‘“‘ Com- 
merce :” ‘The sole trade of this dis- 
trict, at the present, is in slaves.” 


The cause of this revived activity of 
the slave-trade is not far to seek. It is 
the normal expansion of a paying busi- 


ness. More men engage in it; more 
capital is invested in it. The Arab 
never retires from business. With the 
profits of his first small caravan he 
equips and heads a larger one. As the 
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years pass his flying columns grow larger 
and larger, and fiercer and fiercer. Now 
he can attack with impunity a region 
which, in former days, he must have let 
alone. Formerly he fraternized and 
traded with the great interior nations ; 
now he overthrows and carries them off 
bodily. Having much capital and bet- 
ter fire-arms he can push farther and 
farther into the country, establishing 
depots as he goes, which become minor 
centres of the trade. Long ago the Arab 
dared not venture beyond a limited dis- 
tance from the coast-line. Now he per- 
vades and almost dominates the conti- 
nent. As one region after another is 
drained of its slaves and ivory, fresh 
and remoter fields have to be sought 
out. So home after home is made deso- 
late, region after region is ravished, 
state after state is demolished, nation 
after nation is mowed down like grass. 
Such being the state of matters in the 
interior of the country, to talk of the 
civilization of Africa, till this butchery 
is stopped, is but a mockery. No na- 
tion has either time, or heart, or encour- 
agement to improve. To be rich is to 
excite cupidity and invite disaster; to 


be poor is to be the prey of the first 
murdering Arab who happens to pass 
that way. 

Where do the slaves go to? 


What is 
their final market and destination ? 
These questions are among the first to 
be asked by those whose interest is 
awakened in the slave-trade, and the an- 
swers are not so easy to put together. 
In the first place, multitudes are used 
up as mere beastsof burden. The mor- 
tality in a slave-caravan has already 
been referred to. Now, in all cases 
where a slave who is a carrier or porter 
succumbs on the march, a fresh man has 
to be secured from some neighboring 
tribe to carry on his load. Vacancies 
caused by desertion are supplied in the 
same way. The vacancies caused among 
the local tribes due to the filling up of 
these vacancies, again, have to be sup- 
plied by fresh seizures of slaves from 
surrounding tribes, so that a perpetual 
circulation of this human currency is 
set in motion. Again, the domestic 
slaves of the coast-regions were for a 
long time drained away by shipment 
from the various slaving ports. The 
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supply throughout vast littoral territo- 
ries was thus exhausted and had to be 
continuously replenished from caravans 
arriving from the interior. These do- 
mestic slaves were absolutely necessary 
to the coast-tribes for household and 
agricultural purposes, and there can be 
no doubt that enormous numbers of 
slaves have lately been absorbed to re- 
place those exported from the littoral 
zone at earlier periods. 

But, in addition to this, it is an open 
secret that several large and defined 
markets for slaves exist in many parts of 
Africa and in the adjoining islands. Off 
the Zanzibar coast, for instance, the 
extensive plantations of Pemba are 
wrought by slave-labor. Owing to the 
nature of the work and the fatal insalu- 
brity of the climate the death-rate here 
is terrible, and a ceaseless traffic with 
the coast has to be kept up to supply 
the almost daily blanks. The slavers of 
the Mozambique Channel find a ready 
market in the Comoro Islands, and even 
in Madagascar. Abyssinia, again, has 
many slave-markets, the slaves being 
taken overland to Roheita, on the south 
of Assab Bay, whence they are shipped 
during the night in dhows to Jeddah, 
Hodeida, and elsewhere in Arabia. 
Turning to the north of the continent, 
we find that almost every town in Mo- 
rocco is furnished with its slave-market. 
A few years ago these markets existed 
in all the Mediterranean provinces, and 
they sre still in active life everywhere 
south of the European boundaries. In 
a word, it may be said that almost every 
Mohammedan town in the country is a 
receiving and distributing centre for 
slaves. 


What, now, is being done to cope 
with this far-reaching and still-growing 
wrong? That a cry so piteous and 
awful should have long ago wrung the 
heart of the civilized world was to be 
expected. Let us see in how many 
ways and from what diverse sources the 
needed help begins to come. Many 
great and powerful agencies are already 
enlisted in this cause, and some are 
actually embarked upon the struggle. 
These fall into four classes—philan- 
thropic, political, military, and commer- 
cial; but, from the way in which their 








various interests are linked together, it 
will not be possible to separate them in 
making a few remarks upon each. 

In the foremost rank among those to 
receive honorable mention in contend- 
ing with the slave-trade must be placed 
that venerable and influential institu- 
tion, the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society. This society has made 
it its one aim to focus public attention 
upon the evils of slavery in every part 
of the world, and, by agitation at public 
meetings, by the steady dissemination 
of literature, and by the personal influ- 
ence of its few but devoted members, 
has formed and guided public and par- 
liamentary opinion in England through- 
out a long course of years. Its monthly 
magazine, the Anti-slavery Reporter, of 
which the eighth volume of a fourth 
series lies before me as I write, is the 
classic of slavery literature and contains 
a storehouse of carefully sifted facts 
upon every aspect of the question. The 
creed of the society may be gathered 
from a single clause of its constitution : 

« That, so long as slavery exists, there 
is no reasonable prospect of the annihi- 
lation of the slave-trade, and of extin- 
guishing the sale and barter of human 
beings; that the extinction of slavery 
and the slave-trade will be attained 
most effectually by the employment of 
those means which are of a moral, relig- 
ious, and pacific character ; and that no 
measures be resorted to by this Society, 
in the prosecution of these objects, but 
such as are in entire accordance with 
these principles.” 

With the first two clauses of this sen- 
tence most men will be, in the main, 
agreed. The abolition of the status of 
slavery, could that be brought about, 
would of course annihilate the slave- 
trade. But how could that be brought 
about? By a Declaration, it is said—a 
Declaration by all the European powers, 
including Turkey, in International Con- 
ference assembled, that the status of 
slavery was no longer to be recognized, 
and that therefore any traffic in this 
commodity must be held as contraband 
or piratical and punished accordingly. 
But held contraband by whom? Pun- 
ished by whom? Enforced by whom ? 
Would not the mere attempt to enforce 
this throughout the vast territories of the 
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Dark Continent demand the resort to 
physical force, at least at some point? 
Not that the thing is not worth trying. 
In some quarters it would certainly do 
good. For even some of the European 
powers are themselves not above sus- 
picion in the matter of countenancing, 
or at least winking at, the existence of 
slavery under the shadow of their own 
flag. Butthe bulk of the African tribes 
have no flag, in the political sense. And 
even where a European power has raised 
its standard over a native territory, its 
own existence there is in most cases too 
precarious to be perilled by any seri- 
ous attempt to extirpate so ancient a 
custom as that, for instance, of domestic 
slavery. That the abolition of the status 
of slavery would be a valuable auxiliary 
to those means of a “ moral, religious, 
and pacific character” which the Soci- 
ety recommends is not to be disputed. 
That in time, also, these means would 
together bring about the end will be 
denied by no one who knows how the 
leaven of Christianity has wrought in 
history. But meantime? Are we to 
stand by and let chance after chance es- 
cape us of decisive action at particular 
points? As emergencies rise, are we not 
to meet them? As favorable opportu- 
nities open of closing markets or of 
snatching the prey from the very arms 
of the slaver, are we not to utilize the 
forces and resources of civilization effect- 
ual for that purpose? The slaver can- 
not be caught in flagrante delicto and 
dealt with effectively without the show, 
and, if necessary, the application of 
forces other than moral. The Anti- 
slavery Society would itself counte- 
nance punishment before a formal 
tribunal after the practice of slavery 
has been declared illegal. But till that 
hour has come, an informal tribunal 
must take its place, and the way be paved 
for the introduction of the more peace- 
ful, more permanent, and more benefi- 
cent influences so justly advocated by it. 

At this moment a freshly organized 
slaving centre has just been erected in 
the heart of one of the most hopeful 
districts in Africa—the north end of 
Lake Nyassa. Civilizing and mission- 
ary agencies, after years of work, and 
after the most serious cost in lives and 
money, were just beginning to tell upon 
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that country. But everything is now 
disorganized, paralyzed, and put to con- 
fusion ; and till these Arab intruders 
are driven from their intrenchment no 
further progress can be dreamed of. 
The very existence of the tribes who are 
there being worked upon is threatened, 
and those who know the local conditions 
intimately are compelled, against all 
their previous policy and inclinations, 
to call for the help of arms. Fortu- 
nately this cry for help has been heard 
by willing ears, and a Nyassa Defence 
Fund is now being raised in Scotland 
to deal practically with this special cri- 
sis. 

But it is evident that if action along 
this line is to be taken at all it must not 
be local or temporary or spasmodic, but 
an organized system with ramifications 
in every quarter of the continent. And 
hence schemes of a larger kind are being 
discussed. The general basis of these 
proposals is to have armed boats on the 
great inland lakes, with depots of men 
here and there who would act as a sort 
of police-patrol. Tobe more than child’s 


play such schemes would have to be in- 
ternational in character ; and co-opera- 
tion between all the countries and agen- 


cies at work in Africa would be a first 
condition of success. 

Two things give one hope that some 
such scheme may yet take definite shape. 
The first is the formation of Anti-sla- 
very Societies all over Europe. Mainly 
as the result of the noble crusade of 
Cardinal Lavigerie, these societies are 
now organized in Germany, France, and 
Belgium, and others are following in 
Italy, Spain, and other countries of 
Europe. Large sums of money are 
pouring into their treasuries, Pope Leo 
XIII. having headed the subscription- 
lists with a donation of 300,000 francs. 
What the policy of these various soci- 
eties may be remains to be seen, but the 
mere awakening of an interest so wide- 
spread and practical must be an impor- 
tant factor in the solution of the prob- 
lem. 

The second hopeful sign is the adop- 
tion of the anti-slavery policy by the 
German Reichstag, and its co-operation 
with England in the blockade of the 
Zanzibar coast. Germany has a great 
and momentous future in relation to 
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this question. Vast tracts of Africa are 
now under her wing, and if she rises to 
her opportunity immediate progress 
may be made. But the practical inter. 
est of England and Germany must not 
be limited to this. Merely to operate 
on the coast is not even to half do the 
work. The real mischief is in the in- 
terior. It is there the Arab must be 
dealt with; and even apart from that 
Arab slavery which finds its main outlet 
at the various seaports, the raiding of 
African chief against chief and of lar- 
ger tribe against weaker is in some re- 
gions almost as bad. Nowhere is there 
any real security to the native either of 
life or property; and the whole coun- 
try, in a word, requires administration. 
Any scheme therefore which is perma- 
nently to improve the country must 
strike at once for its heart. And on the 
whole, and until the various colonizing 
and missionary agencies have begun to 
tell upon the lives and habits of the peo- 
ple, the establishment of some definite 
police administration throughout the 
interior seems to be the most rational 
policy. 

We say police administration, rather 
than military. An international mili- 
tary system would be almost impossible 
in practice, but that is not the main 
reason. It would be of the first impor- 
tance to teach both African and Arab the 
distinction between a police and a mili- 
tary system. The policeman is a pro- 
tector, the soldier is an avenger—so, at 
least, it would be in Africa. Soldiers 
would necessarily be regarded as en- 
emies ; with wise and patient manage- 
ment police-patrols might come to be 
looked upon as guardians of the peace. 
The worst thing that could possibly hap- 
pen, either for the slave-trade, for the 
African, or for the European in Africa, 
would be the letting loose upon this con- 
tinent of expeditions of mere fighting 
men who from time to time would raid 
across the country and leave behind 
them only a trail of blood and hate. To 
do this is so easy ; its cheap glory seems 
so real; an immediate end is sometimes 
served—these things are the temptation 
of the man who has power in Africa. But 
no man should be given power in Africa 
who has not learned the greater power 
of self-control, of a policy of patience, 
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Slave Trade Map of Equatorial Africa. 
By permission of Professor Drummond, from his ** Tropical Africa.” 
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of the wisdom of quiet work for large 
and possibly remote ends. A sensational 
success may here and there bring mo- 
mentary relief, but only a large, kindly, 
and restrained effort, carried out by men 
whose heads are cool and whose hearts 
are warm, can ever emancipate Africa. 
Vou. V.—61 


What we look for, then, for Africa is 
a limited occupation, the most limited 
conceivable, of picked men, who would 
ingratiate themselves with the various 
tribes, who would explain their mission 
everywhere as they went, and give the 
Arab to understand that they were there 
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for a single purpose. What the native 
tribes really want is leaders, and access 
to the munitions of, modern warfare. 
Both of these would be supplied if nec- 
essary from the proposed depots, but 
the mere presence of these agencies in 
the country would probably render act- 
ual warfare an exceptional circumstance. 

But the best result would be that un- 
der the moral and physical support of 
these agents the various civilizing, col- 
onizing, trading, and missionary enter- 
prises would advance with rapid strides 
and overrun the country—in time re- 
placing the very agents which fostered 
them into being. It is to these enter- 
prises that we are to look for the lasting 
good to Africa, the military or police 
element being only an unfortunate pre- 
liminary necessity. The men to whom 
this adventurous and benevolent com- 
mission would be given would be se- 
lected persons, lay and military, from 
the different nations interested in the 
pacification of Africa. Some of these 
would be paid, others might be volun- 
teers. Is there any reason why a few 
young men whom Fate, kind or unkind, 
has rendered independent as regards 
pecuniary and domestic ties should not 
espouse this holy cause and find a fit- 
ting career for at least a few of the 
stronger years of their life in delivering 
this nation of children from their long 
Reign of Terror? The rank and file of 
the patrol-corps, under their leadership, 
might be largely Africans, or even na- 
tives of India. judiciously chosen and 
trained to handle a gun. But the ball 
only needs to be set rolling. There is 
knowledge enough in the world, of Afri- 
can ways and habits, to guarantee the 
details. 

Such ideas as these are already pos- 
sessing the public mind in England. 
Everywhere meetings are being held to 
discuss this question. The Govern- 
ment, the Church, and the most famous 
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names in the country are interested in 
it ; and the time for action on the large 
scale cannot be far away. 

What will America do to help? Time 
was when the United States kept a cruis- 
er on the west coast of Africa to check 
this trade. But when the attitude of 
America to the Congo treaty is remem- 
bered, and her refusal to touch the 
question of the exportation to Africa of 
arms, ammunition, and liquor, can it be 
said that she keeps her place to-day in 
that moral reformation of the world 
which is the duty and privilege of all 
the foremost nations? Is it true of that 
Constitution of which she is so worthily 
proud, that with reference to these 
questions, and in the words of the 
Prime Minister of England: “They (the 
United States) have told us that, owing 
to the peculiarities of their Constitu- 
tion, they are not very anxious to enter 
into obligations with foreign powers ? ” 
America has never been provincial. She 
must not become so. So manifold and 
pressing are now the interests of her 
own great country that she might also 
be pardoned if she did. But the world 
will be bewildered and disappointed if 
she separates herself now from the rest 
of mankind in facing those great wrongs 
of humanity from which seas cannot di- 
vide her and which her poorer brethren 
in every part of Europe are giving them- 
selves to relieve. America does well in 
refusing the entanglements of European 
politics. Let her be careful lest she 
isolate herself from its humanities. 
None who know her will fear for a mo- 
ment that the breadth of her sympa- 
thies and the greatness of her national 
heart will not continue to be shown in 
lier sustained philanthropies, in her 
joining hand to hand with the advanced 
nations of the earth in helping on all 
universal causes which find their appeal 
in the world’s great need and tribula- 
tion. 
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STRIPED BASS FISHING. 


E' we turn to 
our national 
repertory of 
knowledge 
on the sub- 
ject, our ad- 
mirable and 
exhaustive “ Fish- 
eries and Fishery 
Industries of the 
United States,” 
we shall find de- 
scribed under 
the title of Roc- 
cus Lineatus or 
the Striped Bass, 
a fish so perfectly 
familiar to all who 
live along the east- 
ern seaboard that, for them, it is hardly 
necessary to dwell upon his special char- 
acteristics. For those who have not en- 
joyed the precious privilege of being born 
near the sea it must be pointed out that 
he is not the same fish that will be found 
in European waters, nor in the Missis- 
sippi, the White River, Arkansas, and in 
many rivers of the Southern States. The 
best authorities hold that the Brassy 
Bass, the ‘ Roccus Interruptus,” has 
probably been there mistaken for the 
Striped Bass. The Bass of Europe,“ Roc- 
cus Leibrax,” a favorite food fish, is to 
be found from Tromsiée, Norway, to the 
Mediterranean, and is very closely related 
to our “ Rockfish” or ‘“ Roccus Saxati- 
lis ” (“dwelling among rocks”) ; in which 
class our own beauty is included. The 
two species are very similar in form, 
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although the colors differ—the American 
being conspicuously striped—while that 
of Europe is silvery gray. Both are 
strong, active, voracious fishes, and both 
ascend rivers ; although the American 
Bass seem to be much more addicted to 
life in fresh waters than their transatlan- 
tic relatives, probably owing to the fact 
that our rivers are more numerous, larger, 
and more plentifully stocked with the 
fish upon which the bass rely for food. 
They ascend the Potomac, to the Little 
Falls, the Hudson, to Albany, the Con- 
necticut, to Hartford, and the St. Law- 
rence, to Quebec. In the North he is 
known as the “Striped Bass;” in the 


South as “ Rocktish,” or the “Rock.” 
Large sea-going individuals are some- 


times known in New England by the 
names of ‘“Green-head,” and “ Squid- 
hound.” There is considerable uncer- 
tainty regarding their southern limits, 
as they unquestionably wander beyond 
their usual feeding-grounds, and have 
been caught in schools in Pensacola Bay, 
while solitary specimens have been taken 
at various points in the Gulf. 

The Striped Bass are not migratory, 
being found along our coast in winter as 
well as summer, and in our markets at 
all times of the year; and one of the 
most potent causes of their diminution, 
is the facility with which they are taken 
under the ice, by nets, spearing, ete. 
They are voracious feeders, entering the 
rivers to prey upon the “fry” of the 
shad, herring, and bluefish—and are 
particularly fond of crabs, shrimp, 
squids, clams, and mussels, and even 
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lobsters, when shedding, or of a suffi- 
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or extensive reefs are to be found, the 


ciently small size to be conveniently diminutive forests of rockweed and the 


“bolted” whole. They spawn in May 


and June, and as the num- 
ber of eggs cast has been 
estimated at 2,248,000 
each, it will be seen how 
rapid and great a growth 
is possible. Their increase 
in a month is 13 inch— 
5 months, 4} inches—8 
months, 6 to 9 inches. 
After that from 2 to 6 Ibs. 
perannum. Their average 
weight does not exceed 20 
Ibs. Inthe Potomac, Hud- 
son, and Connecticut Riv- 
ers the largest seldom ex- 
ceeds 30 to 40 lbs. The 
Fish Commission has for 
several years had a stand- 
ing offer of a reward for a 
60 lbs. fish from the Poto- 
mac, but none has as yet 
been forthcoming. The 
largest Striped Bass on 
record was one weighing 
112 lbs., taken at Orleans, 
Mass. They are caught in 
large quantities by seines, 
wherever used, and may 
be captured by hook and 
line, either in the more 
robust style of heaving 
and hauling in the surf, 
or in the most dilettante 
style of rod and reel, and 
even with the artificial Fly. 

My purpose here is to 
describe more particularly 
that mode of taking them 
by rod and reel, adopted 
by the gentlemen of the 
Clubs, and other anglers, 
at Point Judith, Narra- 
gansett, Newport, West 
Island, Cuttyhunk, Pasque 
Island, Squibnocket, and 
other places along the 
coast, chosen for charac- 
teristics favorable as feed- 


ing grounds for the Striped Bass.— 
These are, first, an open exposure to the 
ocean waves—at least to some degrees 
of the compass; and then, as complete a 


A Striped Bass, 


various seaweeds constitute the homes 


of all the crustacex, the 
small eels, the squid, and 
the endless mass of the 
newly hatched fry of all 
the fish which spawn in 
the spring. Whilst the 
water is still and clear, 
most of these, at least, 
can hope to escape their 
enemy ; the crustacex, the 
former class, by flying to 
the shelter of the over- 
hanging rocks, and hiding 
under the dense thickets 
of seaweed ; the latter, by 
rising suddenly to the sur- 
face or diving to some 
shelter. This will be at 
once apparent to anyone 
who sits near such spots 
and quietly watches what 
takes place. Suddenly and 
with a rush that startles 
him, the surface of the 
water for some feet is agi- 
tated by a mass of scintil- 
lating silver bodies, which 
disappear as quickly as 
they came to the surface ; 
and it is evident that 
some prowling monster 
has suddenly appeared to 
their keen visions and 
they have rapidly ascend- 
ed—so rapidly that the 
impetus carries them into 
the air, whence they swift- 
ly return to their own ele- 
ment, to dart shoreward 
into shoal water, where 
their enemy dare not pur- 
sue. 

Far otherwise is it,when 
the wind has been blow- 
ing a steady blast from 
the ocean, landward. 
Harder and still harder 
pound the rising break- 


ers on rocks, seaweed and bottom ; soon 
the succeeding waves are churned into 
foam, and the clayey bottom is washed 
into the undertow, until for hundreds of 


fringe of seaweed-covered rocks as pos- yards from shore the water becomes 


sible. Wherever groups of such rocks, 


white and clouded. Now the poor crabs, 
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shrimps, lobsters, eels and all crawling 
life are washed backward and forward 
until they surrender all attempts to gain 
safety or shelter and are soon at the 
mercy of every wave. This is the long 
awaited opportunity, and now the timid, 
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Nashewena and Pasque, to Naushon ; 
which brings us to Wood’s Holl and the 
main—a stretch of say seventeen miles. 
North of Cuttyhunk, is the little Island 
of. Penekese, where the revered Agassiz 
started a school of ichthyology, which 


Good Water. 


nervous, shrinking Bass becomes bold 
and venturesome—and will follow each 
wave into shallow places, with the assur- 
ance that no eye can see his movements, 
and that the receding water will carry 
him out again into safety. Hence all 
projecting rocks and promontories— 
where one can sit in safety, and from 
which a cast can be made into deep wa- 
ter, and where the incoming surf may be 
permitted to roll under his perch, are 
the desiderata for bass fishers. 

One of the most attractive spots in 
these particulars—chosen for description 
here as typical of these fishing-grounds 
—is the group of Islands known as the 
Elizabeth Islands, lying between the 
mainland of- Massachusetts, and Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard ; a long succession evi- 
dently in prehistoric times connected 
together, and forming a continuous line 
from 8. S. E. to N. N. W., commencing 
with Cuttyhunk, and continuing with 


has been abandoned since his death. 


Between these Islands and the Main 
Land on the North lie the waters of Buz- 
zard’s Bay, and Southward and toward 
the Ocean lies the land of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, and the water of Martha’s Vineyard 
Sound,—the highway of vessels coming 
from the West, either outside of Long 
Island or through Long Island Sound, 
and bound for Boston—-which, at its 
Western entrance, is flanked on the 
South by beautiful Gay Head, and on 
the North by Cuttyhunk. 


If we visit one of these resorts we 
shall see for ourselves, in what consists 
the fascination which draws young and 
old men, yachtsmen, merchants and 
bankers, idlers and busy men, wives 
and maidens, season after season, from 
gayer and more fashionable places, to 
these sober, quiet, and seemingly unat- 
tractive spots. 
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The home of one such fishing 
club is reached after a run of ah 
hotr and a half from New Bed- 
ford; and its situation and the 
routine of its day are perhaps suf- 
ficiently typical of all. The club 
house, and outhouses stand prom- 
inently on a knoll, sentinelled by 
a lofty flagstaff, from which flies 
gayly the stars and stripes. The 
whistle of the little steamer that 
brings visitors advises by a series 
of “toots” the number of arriving 
passengers, who hurry ashore, to 
be welcomed most heartily by 
members of the Club, ladies and 
children, to all of whom the arrival 
of the Boat is an “ occasion,” 
bringing twice a week letters, pa- 
pers and tidings of the busy cities. 
It is, nevertheless, with a feeling 
of relief, and gracious rest, that 
one waves adieu to the little tug, 
as after an hour, she speeds her 
way back, knowing that for a pe- 
riod nothing is likely to disturb or 
annoy him from the outer world. 
The house soon settles down after 
its departure ; the ladies return to 
their bright pretty sitting-room, 
the gentlemen to their papers, or 
games of dominoes, and the chil- 
dren to their plays. The visitor 
is ushered into his bedroom, which 
may be either a favored private 
apartment of a member, or one of 
the Club rooms. Of the latter, 
there are a dozen or more—all 
furnished alike with simple cottage 
furniture, corresponding with the 
buildings, which are built entirely 
of Southern Pine, without plaster 
or any other finish than the var- 
nished wood. It seems, at once, 
the business of every member to 
inquire as to the stranger’s outfit 
of tackle, etc., and a smile of de- 
light will be seen to pervade more 
than one face, if he avows himself 
totally unprovided. Tenders of 
rods, reels, lines will speedily be 
made, until he is more than amply 
equipped. 

Learning that full tide is deem- 
ed most favorable, and will serve 
about 5 p.m., he will put on rough 
clothes ; as he is sure to be more 
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or less wet. <A thoughtful member 
‘comes in, bearing in his arms india 
rubber boots and a suit of “ oilers,” 








‘' A novel and exciting scene it is 


which he advises should be carried 
along, as one cannot tell at what mo- 
ment they will be needed. He proposes 
a walk to the stand, which he has drawn 
for the day, and hands the oilers and 
poles to an attendant, who, he explains, 
is a “chummer,” or one who cuts up and 
prepares the bait. The Island is very 
rugged in surface, rising into considera- 
ble hills and dales, and is covered with a 
short tough turf, which has a tendency 
to run into tufts and little hillocks, inter- 
spersed with quantities of field daisies, 
golden-rod, purple Michaelmas daisies, 
and other wild flowers. As the eye 

vanders over the hills, huge travelling 
boulders are seen, and the thought of 
glacial action, as the creator of these Isl- 
ands, is suggested, and the suggestion 
becomes a conviction, as palpable mor- 
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aines are seen stretching in regular lines 
across the valleys and hills. Along the 
cliffs which front the Sound, the whole 





1th - 

to see these loads of eager men.” 

water front is broken with boulders, 
wholly and partly submerged, and the 
shore itself is so entirely a mass of rocks 
from the smallest size, up to a number 
having more than a thousand cubic feet 
of contents, that the conviction is forced 
upon one that these Islands were, so far 
as we can surmise, formed by the huge 
glaciers that Agassiz tells us once cov- 
ered this portion of our globe, and 
which in their steady march into the 
Ocean ploughed up, shoved ahead and 
deposited as they melted, these masses 
of land now the subject of man. 

After proceeding a half mile from the 
house and turning onto the shore we 
found, under the shadow of a huge, 
square mass of granite, halfway between 
the hill and water, the ‘‘ chummer” busily 
arranging his basket, laden with menha- 
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‘By George ! 


den packed in’ ice. 
piece of board which he places on a rock, 
around which are a mass of debris of 
menhaden bones and heads ;—and catch- 
ing up one of these fish from his basket, 
he hastily scales it and cuts off the entire 


He has a square 


side close to the back bone. An incision 
is made lengthwise through the flesh to 
the skin, which enables him to double it 
together, skin to skin and the flesh all 
outside, and the bait is ready—a mass 
about four inches in length and weigh- 
ing about two ounces. The hook, a 
No. 9~°, is then carefully attached to 
the line; the hook is furnished with a 
round knob on its upper end and tapers 











I've got him," 


from the shank to this knob. Two half 
hitches are taken with the line on this 
taper below the knob; then the end of 
the line is used to make a third half 
hitch over the first two ; the body of the 
line then makes a fourth over the others, 
and the end being taken between the 
teeth and the line in one hand, the hitches 
are drawn tight, whilst the hook is re- 
volved by the other hand, so that when 
the end is cut off short, the hook will re- 
volve without twisting the line. A good 
fisherman will do this himself, and when 
passing in his rod to get a new bait put 
on, will always examine the line, to see if 
it has been chafed or injured—and if so, 
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it must be cut off and refastened—or else 
he may have the pleasure of seeing a 
good fish lost by his line giving way at 
the hook at a critical moment. The 
“chummer” stands waiting to put on 
the-bait. This is a delicate matter, as 
the hook is passed first through the 
smaller portion of the bait, then back 
again from that side entirely through. 
It should then be taken by the bend, 
and drawn through just far enough to 
allow the point and barb to be passed a 
third time through the bait, just far 
enough to expose the point—and then 
with a couple of half hitches ; one around 
both the bait and shank of the hook, and 
the other on the shank below the knob of 
the hook alone, the bait is ready to be 
cast. It will be found on examination 
that the line pulls directly on the hook 
«without cutting the bait, and if the 
whole thing is seized by a fish, the pull 
on the line will drive the barb into the 
fish’s mouth without interference of the 
bait itself. 


reel is usually a work of art, in which 
America excels all other nations. It is 
quite large, holding from 700 to 900 feet 
of line, multiplying, and will run freely 
one minute and a half with a twirl of 
the finger. The best makers strive to 
adjust a perfect balance between the 
handle and its revolution, so that the 
slightest pressure will stop its motion 
and so prevent “ overrunning.” 

Following our friend’s suggestion we 
will go out on the stand and watch his 
movements, and thus learn first, what is 
to be done, and then how to doit. He 
puts on his oiled trousers, to catch the 
drip of water which always runs off the 
reel on to knees and legs ; and adjusts 
two thumbs, fingers of crocheted wool, 
termed “thumb-stalls,” with which press- 
ure can be put on the reels, without ex- 
periencing the burning its rapidly re- 
volving surface would otherwise produce. 

“Tom, have you any chum ready?” 
to the “ chummer.” 

“Aye Aye, sir.” 


The Fishing Stand at Cuttyhunk, Mass. 


One’s interest is now centred ‘on the 
rod, and this is seen to be short—not 
exceeding 8 feet in length—with large 
free guides and tips of german silver ; 
sometimes of agate. Generally the rod 
consists of two pieces, a butt of, say, 22 
inches and a tip of 53 to 6 feet—or it 
may be one solid bamboo rod—of size, 
taper and flexibility to suit fancy. The 


“Well throw it out.” And Tom runs 
rapidly out on the planks, which extend 
out from the shore a distance of thirty 
to fifty feet, at which point the ends 
are supported by two iron stanchions 
embedded in one of the huge boulders 
there submerged. Upon the ends about 
three feet inside, is /ashed a wooden chair, 
secured firmly by staples to the stand ; 


wae me 


alee 
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and after making his cast, here the fish- 
erman takes his seat. Tom throws vig- 
orously out as far as he can all the re- 
mains of the fishes he has cut up— 
heads, tails, and backbones, and entrails 
—all full of oil, which soon creates on 
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the bait outward at a slight elevation— 
his eyes fixed on the flying bait, his 
thumb barely touching the face of the 
reel, until he sees its flight decreasing 
and the bait falling ; at this instant, by 
his thumb’s pressure, he stops the revo- 


—~, 








surface of the water a “slick,” and as the 
tide sweeps these particles out and 
the odor pervades the water and air, 
the fish are attracted, and follow up the 
“slick,” looking eagerly for the food 
it promises. Our friend now examines 
his reel, and finding it is slack and the 
line lying loosely on it, he unreels quite 
a quantity, rewinding it with great care 
tightly and very evenly, layer by layer, 
until he has only an end of about two feet 
from the tip, to which hangs his bait, 
looking firm, fresh, and inviting. He 
now walks to the end of the stand, steps 
carefully in front of the chair, braces 
himself with his left foot on the strip 
clamping the two planks together, and 
with his right inboard towards the chair, 
swings the tip and bait back toward the 
plank. His left hand grasps the butt, 
his right has the thumb on the reel and 
fingers around the handle—then with a 
quick wrist and forearm movement, 
largely partaking of a jerk, he impels 


| 





lutions of the 

reel, and has the satis- 

faction of seeing the bait 

fall well out into the water, and 


feels and sees his reel all free and 
the line on it firm and undisturbed. 
The Horsestioe at the West Island Club, near Newport, R. 1. Ox else his thumb has performed its 
office of checking, by reason of his 
seeing the outward flight suddenly and 
forcibly arrested and his bait flying 


backward towards the stand, which 
may always be attributed to over con- 
fidence in the reel’s condition, and the 
lack of the precaution of unwinding and 
rewinding with care. Or if it is not 
the first cast, undue haste in winding 
in to get a fresh bait, or for any other 
purpose, will be tlfe cause. Dear reader, 
if you aspire to be a bass fisherman, re- 
ligiously examine your reel before cast- 
ing, always and in every case, and un- 
less you see and know that it lies firmly 
and regularly on the reel, never hesitate, 
but at once unreel it and lay it on care- 
fully ; and thus you will save yourself 
many an impatient word and action. 

At last, we have a beautiful cast, the 
bait has shot out at least 150 feet and 
fallen gently into the water, the slack has 
been gathered in, so that you feel the 
bait and know that each movement of 
the reel moves it slightly; and now 
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comes in the trait of a true fisherman— 
patience. That kind of patience which 
does not lose heart, even though, for 
days in succession, bait after bait is cast 
out without return, until the fisherman 
feels as if he is only feeding blackfish 
and “cunners,” with which the water 
abounds, and which will eat off the 
bait sometimes before it is fairly settled 
in the water. Our chances this after- 
noon are rather slim, still there is a 
freshening southwest breeze, blowing 
from Gay Head and the swash of the 
surf begins to be heavier; but on look- 
ing over the side of the stand, the bot- 
tom, with its folds and waving ribbons 
of yellow seaweeds is too plainly visible, 
and as you look down you see a huge 
eel slowly glide from one rock to an- 
other, and schools of green cunners 
chase a little atom of bait the tide has 
brought back. 

“By George! I’ve got him,” exclaims 
our friend in the chair, and as we hastily 
look up, he is seen apparently fighting 
to keep his rod erect, whilst something 
at the other end is convulsively drag- 
ging it downward, with such jerks as 
threaten to part the line or break the 
rod. The reel is whizzing in a threat- 
ening way, and our friend has a hard 
time to keep his thumb on the barrel of 
the reel, and at the same time avoid havy- 
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“Bring out that belt, Tom,” he yells, 
and Tom comes jumping down the 
rocks, in one hand his gaff-hook and in 
the other a leather belt with a short 
round pocket sewed on its centre. This 
Tom hastily buckles about the waist of 
the fisherman, when, carefully shifting 
the pole, he places the butt in this 
pocket and is thus protected from pos- 
sible injury, which the great leverage of 
the fish’s pulling on the top of the rod 
‘an easily produce. The fish, in the 
meantime, has succeeded in getting away, 
say three to four hundred feet now, and 
shows some hesitation. Our friend has 
carefully kept a pressure on the reel, 
whilst indulging his majesty in imagi- 
nary freedom of running—but which he 
begins to realize as ‘‘ uncanny,”—and as 
our eyes follow the slender thread of the 
line in its distant entry into the water, 
it is seen to rise, and presently with a 
whirl of his tail, the fish shows himself ; 
looking then to our unskilled eyes a very 
monster, and as he again disappears we 
unhesitatingly pronounce him full six 
feet long. ‘Oh, no,” says our friend in 
reply to our exclamation, ‘he is not over 
a thirty pounder, but he is a good one— 
see him fight!” and the victim tugs and 
tugs, with a desperation born of a fore- 
sight of his calamity ; but in vain, and in 
another ten minutes he loses heart, and 

sheers in towards the 
shore, when our friend 
is put to all his skill to 
check and reel him in 
before he reaches a huge 
rock inshore for which 





Mr. Davis’s Stand, Brenton's Reef, Newport, R. |. 


ing his knuckles rapped and torn by the 


rapidly revolving handle. His left, as 
yet, grasps the rod above the reel and 
forces the socket into his groin. 


he heads—just in time! 
The next wave moves 
him bodily this side of 
that rock and the road 
is clear to warping him 
in. This is done by 
forcibly elevating the 
pole and keeping it as 
far over the shoulder 
as control will permit ; 
then rapidly reeling and 
lowering the pole until 
nearly horizontal, and 
continuing to repeat the 
process ; thus avoiding the terrible strain 
on the reel itself which any attempt to 
reel his dead weight in shore would pro- 
duce. And now he is slowly dragged to- 
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“What does he weigh, Tom?” 
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wards the stand and his beautiful color 
and stripes are plainly seen, but he still 
strives by ineffectual runs, first to one 

‘gide and then the other, to avert his 
fate; though all in vain, as Tom is now 
bending low down from the outer end 
of the plank with his sharp shining gaff- 
hook extended. 

“A little more to the left, sir,” he 
says, and as the fisherman inclines his 
pole and turns the fish’s head, his gaff 
is extended down, under and across the 
fish’s “body; a rapid jerk upward and 
backward and it sinks into his silver 
belly. He is raised from the water, con- 
vulsively hugged by Tom, who reaches 
for the rod, and all of us hurry inshore 
to inspect and gloat over him. ‘“ What 
does he weigh, Tom?” and with judi- 
cial eye Tom measures and lifts him. 
“Tsay, thirty pounds.” “Well, I think 
thirty-five,” says the fisherman, the in- 
experienced looker-on being under the 
conviction that he should weigh fifty, at 
least, and impressed with a sense of awe 
—his huge mouth and head when seen 
for the first time, thus affecting one. It 
is now too dark to be worth while to 
fish longer, and we are in fact a little 
eager to get home and exhibit our catch. 
So Tom puts him in the basket, covers 


him carefully with fresh seaweed, reck-', 


lessly throws all his cut up bait for 
chum, and we start for the house, Tom 
gladly lugging his heavy basket for the 
glory and triumph he will have on ex- 
hibiting him. The “chummer” becomes 
part and parcel of his “boss,” partici- 
pates in all his excitements, honors and 
disappointments, and constitutes no 
small element of comfort or discord, as 
his temper and capacity turn out. As 
we arrive at the club-house, windows 
go up, heads are thrust out, eager ques- 
tioning follows, men and ladies turn out 
and go to the fish house to admire the 
beauty and guess his weight. After the 
solemn ceremony of ascertaining his ex- 
act weight has been performed, he is 
carefully packed away in the ice-box, to 
be sent to your most valued friend, or 
disposed of by the club steward. It is 
now the judgment of connoisseurs that 
the flesh of this fish is improved by be- 
ing kept on ice two or three days at 
least. 

Such are the general features of this 

VoL. V.—62 , 
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noble sport, but subject to great varia- 
tion. Another day, a “cloudy Sou’- 
Wester” is prevailing, and the dull roar 
of the surf with its heavy pounding, 
and the crash of the cobble stones roll- 
ing downward on the beach, as the sea 
recedes, is plainly heard. On looking 
from the club-house, over at the point 
of Naushon, one can see the successive 
waves rolling on shore, and the “white 
water” is plainly seen extending hun- 
dreds of feet from shore. ‘A superb 
bass day!” is the greeting from one to 
another. And both the wagons are 
brought into service to take out the 
fishermen to their respective stands. 
A novel and exciting scene it is to see 
these loads of eager men. - Some, who 
in their varied and important stations 
in life and business, have been wont to 
look upon financial panics and disturb- 
ing causes unmoved, are now excited 
and anxious about stands and bait, and 
rods, and “ chummers,” as if their living 
depended on them. Down we all go, and 
all the stands on the south shore are 
quite sure to be manned that day. Al- 
together different is the scene and also 
the work to-day. As the tide and sea 
rise, the huge breakers get heavier, un- 
til finally they dash over the stands ; some 
of the more daring, still stick to their 
chairs and with oilers and rubber boots 
defy the waves ; being excited with the 
momentary expectation of catching a 
huge fellow. But this by no means fol- 
lows even the most propitious condi- 
tions; nor do the most adverse state of 
wind and weather always work adverse 
results. The most remarkable catch of 
bass ever made at Pasque Island was 
with the water as clear as crystal and 
perfectly smooth. There happened in 
a school of huge bass, and they were 
very hungry and took the bait without 
hesitation for over twenty-four hours 
after arrival ; and one member compar- 
atively inexperienced as a fisherman 
caught nine fish in one day aggregating 
170 pounds. 

Nearly, if not quite all bass fisher- 
man agree in the opinion that the steam 
menhaden fishermen have greatly in- 
jured the bass fishing—both by depriv- 
ing them of the food they most eagerly 
seek, and also by driving them off their 
feeding grounds, by their huge nets. 
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A few years ago, from the first of 
July to the first of November, one 
could reasonably expect any day to hook 
a large bass, at any of the noted places. 
Now, they can rarely be caught even 
where systematically chummed. 

But there are many enjoyments in 
the suroundings. The delicious, exhil- 


arating, health-giving air from these 
pure sea-waters, the soul-inspiring scen- 
ery, and varying panorama of vessels 
constantly moving, creates in all fre- 
quenters of these islands a real love for 
If you doubt it, come and try it. 


them. 


I recall one occasion—when on visiting 
the club, I learned on arrival that no bass 
had been caught for three weeks past 
—on which with the eagerness invaria- 
bly accompanying even the sight of the 
stands and shore, I proceeded with lit- 
tle loss of time, to one of my old haunts. 
The bait had been duly cast—when on 
settling myself in the chair and look- 
ing about me, to study the water and its 
indications—I saw in the slightly lap- 
ping surf about thirty feet below the 
stand, what appeared to be the tail of a 
fish slowly waving, in response to the 
movement of the waves. With an ex- 
clamation of surprise, my “ chummer ” 
was summoned in conference, and we 
concluded it was a fish of some kind—and 
both of us rushed ashore, down the beach, 
and out on the rocks, and in a few more 
minutes into the surf, where by aid 
of the Gaff-hook, we slowly hauled ashore 
a superb bass, which on examination 
showed by his pale gills that he had 
literally “fainted away.” A scrutiny of 
his body soon brought to light the 
cause. 
bitten off nearly in its full size, close to 
his side. He had evidently been chased 
by a shark or some other voracious fish, 
which had bitten him in this manner, 
and in desperation the poor fellow had 
rushed into the shoal water, where 
stranded and almost lifeless he lay, when 
I saw his tail. After being ashore for 
fifteen minutes the color of his gills 
slowly returned to their natural brilliant 
scarlet. Of course a comparatively short, 
because unsuccessful, sojourn on the 
stand sufficed, and we returned to the 
house in triumph, to experience not the 
least of the pleasures of the sport, in the 


One of his side fins was found | 
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congratulations and rejoicings of fellow- 
members. The fellow weighed 42 lbs., 
and the facetious Secretary of the Club, 
in solemn voice announced that he “had 
been appointed a special committee of 
six, to invite me to immediately leave 
the Island, as for any member to come 
down and catch a 42 pounder within a 
few hours, when all hands had been fish- 
ing three weeks without results, was not 
to be borne!” I plead in extenuation 
that I thought when the circumstances 
of the catch were narrated, I might be 
pardoned ; and then told to the wonder- 
ing group the story, and showed the 
damaged fin. Iwas graciously accorded 
the pardon of the Club, and the record 
book was made to duly recount the in- 
cident. 

Each day some different state of the 
water required the change of bait from 
menhaden to lobster tail or small eels. 
All vary the sport, and furnish the end- 
less narratives with which a group of 
old fishermen beguile the placid hours 
spent in the sitting-room and on the 
long piazzas. They tell of the enor- 
mous fellows they have lost ; how this 
one ran nearly the whole line off his 
reel when it was cut off by a bluefish, 
how that one was so great, that the ut- 
most pull on the line could not stir him 
after he had run to the bottom and 
“sulked,” and finally how the line parted, 
by being chafed off against a rock. A 
third tells you how his fish sulked and 
then pounded his head on the bottom 
to “spring” the hook out, and suc- 
ceeded. A fourth tells triumphantly 
how, when having seen his fish and 
knowing him to be a “good one,” on his 
taking to the game of sulking, he had 
sent his “‘ chummer ” back to the house, 
obtained a boat and another man, rowed 
outside to the stand, carefully fol- 
lowed the line out until over the fish, 
and thus secured him. The scarcity of 
fish is discussed, and every imaginable 
cause is carefully weighed, steam men- 
haden fishing, “night seiners,” scarcity 
of “fry,” change of feeding grounds, etc. 

I was once favored with a scene that 
indelibly printed itself on my memory 
and furnished a yarn for one of these 
councils. A strong northwest wind had 
been blowing all night, and a lively 
brisk sea was setting on the North 
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shore. I had been fishing for some 
hours without success, and as the now 
large waves rolled in, my eye followed 
them in, commenting on their remark- 
able clearness and transparency. I made 
a new cast and sat down, when on my 
left, heading for the bait which I had 
just thrown out, was a beautiful bass, 
his stripes and silver side plainly visi- 
ble, his brilliant eyes staring at me, 
precisely as mine were fixed on him ; the 
wave rolled him up until he was in bold 
relief against its green depths, and had 
he been artificially held there, the pict- 
ure could not have been more perfect 
or animated. His impetus and inten- 
tion both carried him as far as the bait, 
and he took it into his mouth, but only 
held it for aninstant. His terror was too 
vivid to admit of forgetfulness, and I in 
vain reeled in, and threw again and again. 

Another time, I had hooked and suc- 
cessfully sustained the run of a large 
fish, had turned him, and had warped 
him in, until he was within fifty feet of 
me ; quite a heavy surf was running, of 
which I was availing myself to aid in 
bringing him in—when my “ chummer” 
called attention to the seaweed which 
was running in on the line and threat- 
ened to choke up thetip. Hardly had he 
spoken, when it jammed the line so that 
I no longer had the slightest control 
over the fish; the next wave moved him 
about ten feet in shore, and on the other 
side of a huge sunken boulder ; and as 
the line became taught, although I tried 
all Icould to extend the rod and give it 
play, it parted as if a thread, and there 
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I stood ; stamping with vexation, utterly 
helpless, the heavy surf forbidding any 
attempt to get to him, and looking on 
his huge majesty rolling from side to 
side, nearly drowned and quite unable 
himelf at the moment to make any ex- 
ertion ; but gradually he gathered power, 
and a sudden conviction that he was 
no longer a prisoner, and I had the 
comfort of seeing him slowly glide 
about, and out to sea. My feelings were 
much added to, by having one of the fair 
sex, sitting on the bank above me watch- 
ing the whole operation, and perhaps 
more amused at my discomfiture, than 
distressed at my loss. 


Such are the prominent and prevail- 
ing features of the sport. Each local- 
ity however has its own features and 
advantages or disadvantages. There 
can be no doubt that of all the places, 
the advantages afforded by Brenton-Reef 
are supreme, especially when aided by 
the long and strong stands erected by 
Mr. Winans, now owned by Mr. Davis— 
and next may be classed the rocks at 
Narragansett known formerly as “ An- 
thony’s.” The east end of Montauk has 
also developed well, and we hear good 
reports of “catches” made there. At 
Block Island: also and at “No Man’s 
Land ” at times, remarkable catches have 
been made, and even down at Cape Cod 
and Nantucket; but all of them are 
subject to variation, and the true sports- 
man finds his enjoyment in all the sur- 
roundings more than in the fish itself, 
or even its capture. 








VESPERS. 
By Ellen Burroughs. 


Tue robins call me sweet and shrill: 
“Come out and fare afield; 
The sun has neared the western hill, 
The shadows slip down sure and still, 
But in our meadow wide and wet 
There’s half an hour of sunshine yet ; 
Come down, come down!” Who would not yield? 


Across the road and through the lane, 

Where buttercups grow tall and bright 
With daisies washed in last night’s rain,— 
Beyond the open bars I gain 

An angle of the rude rail-fence, 
A perfect coign of vantage, whence 

Wheat-field and pasture stretch in sight. 


The cows, with stumbling tread and slow, 
One after one come straggling by, 
And many a yellow head falls low, 
And many a daisy’s scattered snow, 
Where the unheeding footsteps pass, 
Is crushed and blackened in the grass, 
With brier and rue that trampled lie. 


Sweet sounds with sweeter blend and strive: 
In its white prime of blossoming 
Each wayside berry-bush, alive 
With myriad bees, hums like a hive ; 
The frogs are loud in ditch and pool, 
And songs unlearned of court or school 
June’s troubadours all round me sing. 


Somewhere beneath the meadow’s veil 
The peewee’s brooding notes begin ; 
The sparrows chirp from rail to rail ; 
Above the bickering swallows sail, 
Or skim the green half-tasselled wheat 
With plaintive cry; and at my feet 
A cricket tunes his mandolin. 


High-perched, a master-minstrel proud, 
The red-winged blackbird pipes and calls, 
One moment jubilant and loud, 
The next, to sudden silence vowed, 
Seeks cover in the marsh below, 
Soft winds along the rushes blow, 
And like a whisper twilight falls. 


The Frontispiece illustration drawn and engraved by Elbridge Kingsley. 
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LEAVES FROM AN OLD JOURNAL. 
By Grace H. Peirce. 


I. 





N the summer of 1817 

I made an extraordi- 
nary acquaintance in 
Switzerland. On a 
certain July day I 
found myself at Grin- 
delwald, and soon set 
out from the hotel, intending to take a 
stroll of about an hour, and with no 
other object in view than to get as near 
the glacier as possible. I mounted con- 
tinually, and at last reached a narrow 
path on the rock where :I was high 
above the glacier, with a wall of granite 
on the one hand and a sheer precipice 
of some hundred feet on the other. I 
had just made the reflection that a mis- 
step might have serious consequences, 
when I slipped, grasped at the rock as I 
fell, and the next instant hung by my 
hands over the precipice. To raise my- 
self was impossible, the rock sloped in- 
ward, and in that most horrible position 
I remained for a time which was long 
enough for the suffering of a hundred 
deaths in anticipation. 

At first I called for help, though in 
despair of anyone hearing me in that 
lonely place, but soon gave that up and 
simply clung in an agony, awaiting the 
terrible moment when I could cling no 
longer. Already my senses had nearly 
left me, when I was suddenly brought 
back to life by hearing a human voice 
singing, and that not far away. I called 
once more, then, with all the strength I 
could muster, and, a moment later, saw 
—for my head was just on a level with 
the path, as I held with one hand to a 
projection in the middle of it and to the 
edge of the rock with the other—I saw 
a man rush up, who, as he got to me, 
threw himself on the path and reaching 
down seized me below the arms. But 
now, whether I had held on so long that 
I could not let go or whether I dared 
not, he, at any rate, had all the difficulty 











in the world to induce me to loose my 
gripe on the rock and put one arm 
around his neck. At last he lifted me a 
little by main force ; I grasped him then, 
felt my knee against something, strug- 
gled, and the next thing of which I was 
conscious was of lying at full length on 
the path while my preserver bent over 
me and talked solicitously. Itis singu- 
lar how distinctly I can recall the sensa- 
tions of that moment. I felt asI should 
suppose an infant must feel when people 
talk to it. Gradually, huwever, I began 
to derive some ideas from what he was 
saying, and found that he proposed to 
make me as comfortable as the circum- 
stances permitted and then go in search 
of help. But while he divested himself 
of his coat and folded it together to put 
under my head, I found my voice and 
began tothank him feebly for his blessed 
intervention to save me from an awful 
death. He disclaimed at once any es- 
pecial credit in the matter, declaring 
that while he was rejoiced to have been 
at hand, yet as what he had done had 
been without risk to himself, there was 
no occasion to make much of it. With 
regard to the risk, I was not so sure 
of there being none when once I had 
clutched him, and, in any case, I was 
bound to have my say out. | 

Ihave not yet mentioned that my pre- 
server spoke French, and never in my 
life was I more glad than then of such 
knowledge as I possess of that language. 
For certainly it would be more endura- 
ble to be silent at a dinner-party or even 
in a bevy of pretty girls, than to be re- 
duced to dumb-show with a man who 
has just saved your life. I said, there- 
fore, as best I was able, what I felt on 
that subject and then begged him not to 
think of going for help, inasmuch as I 
had sustained no injury whatever be- 
yond a few scratches and bruises, so that 
I should presently be able to get back 
to the hotel with no other aid than his, 
if I might venture to claim it. In this, 
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seeing that I was really recovering 
rapidly, he acquiesced, advising me, 
however, to lie quietly for some time 
yet and make no effort to speak. 

So I watched him silently as he stood 
leaning against the rocky wall and look- 
ing at the wild scene about us or turning 
to me with, as I thought in my gratitude, 
the sweetest smile and the most amiable 
expression of countenance I had ever 
beheld. 

He was a fine, tall, broad-shouldered 
fellow, of a stronger build—to my good 
fortune—than one often sees among his 
countrymen ; very young—I decided at 
once that he must be two or three years 
my junior—and with a face which, if not 
actually handsome, was, by reason of a 
fresh complexion, dark eyes, and curling 
brown hair extremely taking and agree- 
able. I observed further that his cloth- 
ing was fashionably made and his linen 
fine and delicate. 

Before long I was able to get up and 
then to walk ; so we set off, he a step in 
advance, I with my hand on his shoulder 
and keeping as far from the edge as pos- 
sible lest I should turn giddy. When 
we were past that ticklish place and 
stopped awhile for me to rest, I be- 
thought myself that it was time we knew 
what to call each other, and accordingly 
took out my card. He followed suit 
with his, and, smiling at the absurdity 
of such civilized compliments amid the 
wilds of nature, but both of us doubt- 
less glad to find out whom we had there, 
we exchanged. On the card I received 
was, I. Henri Nasson. 

After this little interlude we went 
on steadily, for I was quite recovered. 
Dwelling, however, all the while, on what 
I had gone through, I asked him how he 
happened to be there just in the nick of 
time. He said there was a fine view of 
the glacier not far from the scene of my 
accident, and he had started for that 
point, having visited it already the day 
before and been much struck with the 
grandeur of the spot. 

“Indeed!” said L “Then let us go 
there together ; to-morrow if you like.” 

I could feel a hesitation in his manner, 
as if this proposal took him by surprise, 
but when he said merely that he had 
arranged to leave Grindelwald the next 
day, I thought no more of it. 
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By the time we got back to the hotel 
the hour for the table-d’hote was long 
past, and I asked my companion to give 
me the honor and pleasure of his com- 
pany at dinner. That seemed to me the 
merest matter of course, but again there 
was a decided hesitancy. I might have 
taken it ill, only that I conceived his 
backwardness in accepting was due to a 
certain reserve, a sort of shyness which 
I began to notice in him. Altogether, 
he was not just what I had thought at 
first ; flushed then with the pleasure of 
having rendered such timely service 
there was a brightness about him which 
faded afterward ; I was quite surprised 
to discover in the course of our walk that 
his expression was naturally grave, al- 
most sad; that made him look older. 
However, as before said, I was not hurt 
when he suggested that I might still be 
feeling the effects of my accident too 
much to desire his society ; I only insist- 
ed that his society was precisely what I 
desired. I would take no denial, and 
he yielded. 

We passed a pleasant evening togeth- 
er, though all I now remember of our 
conversation is an amiable diversity of 
opinion as to the merits of Mlle. Georges 
and Mile. Duchenois ; I thought the lat- 
ter the better actress, while he was all 
for Georges. Naturally we were of one 
mind about Mile. Mars and Talma. But 
it is not surprising that I recall so little 
of what he said, for he was no talker ; on 
the other hand, the most flattering lis- 
tener I ever met in my life. I can see 
him now, his dark eyes fixed attentively, 
his serious face relaxing into a smile in 
the right places, always ready with what- 
ever sentiment was called for—wonder, 
indignation, sympathy, or with the ques- 
tion that helps the story on. And this 
quite simply and unfeignedly, as I have 
reason to know since. 

One thing he did say, however; he 
told where he was going next, namely, 
straight to Geneva and thence home to 
Paris, and upon that there passed a mo- 
mentary shadow over our harmony. It 
happened that I also was going to Ge- 
neva, for my aunt, who had been taking 
the waters at Aix-les-bains, had arranged 
to join me there, with my sister Frances, 
in order that they might visit Cha- 
mouni under my escort, and now, hear- 
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ing of Nasson’s plans, it instantly oc- 
curred to me that I should do well to go 
with him rather than stay a few days 
longer around Interlaken and Thun, as I 
had proposed. I was not quite sure, ei- 
ther, just when my aunt meant to reach 
Geneva, and it was advisable that I should 
be on hand to receive her ; also it would 
lessen my expenses considerably to take 
a carriage with Nasson, but my chief 
reason was for the companionship’s sake. 
There are times enough when one must 
be alone, and I am for company when I 
can get it—if it is agreeable, as his had 
been thus far. So I was now really an- 
noyed to find him once more apparently 
taken aback by my advances. After all 
that evening together! After he had 
shared my bread and salt, so to speak, 
and when he seemed to find pleasure in 
my society! I could not understand it, 
and let him see that I did not. It was 
my turn to be stiff. But he flushed up 
then, and was so evidently concerned at 
my thinking his manner ungracious, that 
he said something about having been, by 
force of circumstances, all his life much 
alone, which made him awkward in re- 
sponding to friendly advances, and as- 
sured me so earnestly that indeed my 
company would be most welcome and 
agreeable to him if his were to me, and 
so on, that I soon relented, and it was 
settled we should travel together. 

When we parted for the night I re- 
member it came over me again, in full 
force, how I owed it to him that I was 
to sleep in my bed, and that, instead of 
lying out there shattered on the rocks, I 
had a good many years of life before me 
that, God willing, I meant to make some- 
thing of. That all came over me, with 
a warm feeling around the heart, and I 
suppose if I had been a Frenchman I 
should have embraced him, but he was 
not demonstrative, either, and I think he 
knew what I meant when I held his 
hands hard, for there was something at 
the same time in my eyes that I was a 
little bit ashamed of—though I verily 
believe there was in his, too—and so we 
said good-night. 


One little incident only of the journey 
I will recall. There was often a motley 
company of beggars collected around 
the inn where we dined or slept, to see 
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the strangers off and scramble for such 
small cash as they had to distribute. It 
was a nuisance, at least I thought so, 
but Nasson really laid in a stock of coins, 
I believe, for these occasions, and seemed 
to enjoy the delight of those who got 
them. ' 

What I started to tell was a pretty 
kindness of his to one peculiarly wretch- 
ed old woman. She was so decrepit as to 
have no chance at all among the swarm- 
ing children ; every time she hobbled to 
pick up something, one of them got 
ahead of her, and made off with it. But 
when Nasson saw that, he was indig- 
nant. ‘For shame!” he cried, “for 
shame! Have none of you a grand- 
mother? Stand out of the way and let 
that old woman come up here!” She 
came, and he slipped his fingers into 
another pocket, and leaning well for- 
ward so that I should not see, dropped 
something into her hand. She had 
barely time to look at it and burst into 
blessings on “his lordship” when we 
were off, but her shrill voice quavered 
after us, wishing him “a long life and a 
happy one!” 

I glanced at him just then, and such 
a grave look on that young face! One 
would have supposed length of days 
was a deplorable prospect. Then sud- 
denly it flashed upon me what might be 
the matter with him. For when a man 
is young and has plenty of money what 
on earth should make him look sol- 
emn unless the one he loves is wedded 
to another? That was precisely what 
I wanted, to explain his pensive airs. 
And I knew all about it myself, having 
been through the agony before I was 
out of my teens, although now I was 
heartless enough to mingle amusement 
with my silent sympathy. All the same, 
I felt not a little interest in his love- 
affairs, even to reflecting that his afflic- 
tion, if such he had, might be due to 
cruel parents rather than a rival ; possi- 
bly she was, not rich enough or grand 
enough ; or perhaps he had aspired too 
high. Had he been only half as expan- 
sive as some of his country-people, I 
should have known all about it long be- 
fore the journey’s end ; but no! he was 
as mum as to what presumably lay next 
his heart as the veriest Anglo-Saxon of 
us all. 
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The same day that we reached Ge- 
neva, my aunt and sister arrived there ; 
and, of course, the first thing to tell them 
was my adventure, and they were all 
eagerness to see and thank my new 
friend. He was not aware that they 
had come, for, feeling too much fatigued 
to appear in public, they had been served 
in the pretty suite of apartments which 
I had chosen for them, so that after din- 
ner Iwas able to take him to their room 
as if it had been mine and introduce 
him to the ladies before he knew where 
he was. It was a necessary ruse, for he 
was so shy that he might not have gone 
at all had I explained beforehand. 

His confusion was extreme, but he 
made a good impression in spite of that ; 
indeed his blushes were becoming. 
Meanwhile, my aunt, long accustomed 
to French society, expressed very ele- 
gantly her sense of obligation to him as 
the preserver of my life, and Fanny was 
not behindhand with her tribute, he 
protesting as usual that it was nothing, 
but still looking pleased and happy, as 
well he might. And when that was all 
over, I was quite surprised to see how 
they drew him out and discovered gifts 
and graces in him which had remained 
unknown to me. He could sing, for in- 
stance, and he could sketch. Frances 
of course did both, just released from 
school as she was and expecting to be 
launched in society in Paris the next 
winter, under my aunt’s protection. 
Fanny sang first to the piano, but when 
Nasson modestly said that he could 
only accompany himself on the guitar, 
the ladies were charmed with the idea 
of hearing him sing to that instrument, 
and insisted that he must fetch it, which 
he finally did and gave us some old 
French chansons. They were the only 
things he knew, he said. And he prob- 
ably sang them well, for my aunt and 
sister were much pleased with the per- 
formance. ' 

There was now nothing more said 
about an immediate return to Paris; 
that idea appeared to be abandoned, and 
for the next two or three days Nasson 
walked with us, drove with us, and sat 
with us quite as a matter of course, and 
sketched with Fanny from the balcony 
or at the places of interest which we 
visited. 
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I was rather surprised therefore when 
my aunt asked me one day abruptly and, 
I thought, even a little severely : 

“Robert, who is this Monsieur Nas- 
son ?” 

“ Why, aunt,” I began, “he is a man 
who saved my ‘ 

“Yes,” said she, “and very much 
obliged to him we all are, but who is 
he? What are his connections? Where 
does he live? Who are his parents ?” 

And at that I could only look blank. 
Being something of a talker myself, I 
dare say I had given him a pretty good 
account of my life—past, present, and 
even future, so far as I could forecast it, 
in that I was to follow the law, as my 
father and grandfather had done before 
me, but that he had told me anything 
I really could not remember. No, cer- 
tainly he had never said a word about 
what he meant to do—leaving his father 
and grandfather quite out of the ques- 
tion. Upon a little reflection, however, 
I thought he must expect to be a gen- 
tleman of leisure, for the few remarks 
of his that I could recall which bore in 
any way upon himself went to prove 
that he had considerable spare time on 
his hands. With regard to music and 
drawing, for instance, he declared that 
he had no pretensions to excel, but hav- 
ing received some instruction in those 
accomplishments as a child, had kept 
them up merely to pass the time. And 
again, a fancy of his which he mentioned 
for taking long walks in Paris and find- 
ing out old streets and curious land- 
marks, he had pronounced to be another 
excellent way of passing time. Also, he 
had read a good deal, not very profitably, 
as he said, but for the same cogent 
reason—pour passer le temps. 

That was all I could tell my aunt, and 
she did not appear very well satisfied. 
The cause for her disquietude was natu- 
rally not far to seek, but it seemed to 
me ridiculous. Little Fanny! And if 
J understood anything of such matters, 
there was no sign of danger. While my 
aunt and I wrote letters at the centre- 
table and they two, on the balcony, were 
sketching a view of the lake—the boats 
with their graceful lateen sails and the 
Jura in the distance—it was just as quiet 
outside as in. And when the works of 
art were finished, and’ Fanny’s left some- 
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thing to be desired, he would point out 
her errors as seriously as any old draw- 
ing-master; she looking down on her 
paper and making little idle flourishes 
with her pencil, and he—looking at 
her, to be sure. But what of that? 
Who would not look at a pretty young 
girl? 

In the hope of easing my aunt’s mind 
a little, I imparted to her my suspicions 
that Nasson had had a disappointment, 
but she only replied dryly that she ob- 
served no indications of that, and I could 
see that she grew more and more dis- 
satisfied with the existing state of things ; 
she never was content when they were 
on the balcony until she had discovered 
that it was damp and Fanny must come 
in. Then she, herself, would take the 
chief part in the conversation with Nas- 
son, and I used to admire th> cleverness 
with which she led up to this or that op- 
portunity for his giving some account of 
himself. But he never did. He simply 


listened to her accounts with just that 
charmingly interested manner which I 
have already described. 

However, in spite of his reserve, we 
were destined to get a glimpse of one of 


his ancestors; which happened on this 
wise: He had brought his portfolio, at 
Fanny’s request, to show his entire col- 
lection of drawings, and in the course 
of turning them over there was discov- 
ered among them a picture in pastel of 
a child. Nasson uttered a slight excla- 
mation at the sight of it, and murmured 
that he had not known it was there. It 
was really a remarkably pretty thing and 
very well done, a little boy in a brilliant 
old-time costume of black and scarlet, 
while for a background there was an in- 
dication of wainscoting and portraits on 
the walls which gave the impression of 
a fine room in an antique mansion. 

“This looks as if it might be a family 
portrait,” remarked Fanny. 

“Tt is,” he said briefly, and then added, 
after a moment, “it is from a picture of 
my great-grandfather at the age of seven. 
I found it a good subject to copy.” 

So there was something we knew of 
him, at last! He had a great-grandfa- 
ther. And I passed that little gentleman 
over to my aunt, feeling that he could 
hardly fail to produce an agreeable im- 
pression upon her. As I held the pict- 
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ure in my hand, however, and looked at 
it closely, I happened to notice that two 
or three words had been written under 
it and erased. She also noticed that and 
said to me afterward : 

“One does not like to be suspicious, 
but itis very easy to claim a great-grand- 
father in pastel. That looked to me as 
if it had had a title written and care- 
fully rubbed out.” 

I refused with some warmth to think 
so ill of him, and declared that there was 
nothing about him which suggested an 
adventurer. She admitted that he was 
not exactly her idea of an adventurer, 
but added that as she had not often been 
in a position to meet such gentry, she of 
course could not judge. 

I felt the reproach in that, and she 
presently continued : 

“Besides, my dear Robert, your Mon- 
sieur Nasson has really very peculiar 
ways. I cannot at this moment instance 
anything in particular, and you men 
never observe such things ; but I assure 
you, he does not make the impression on 
me of having been used to such society 
as ours. Not that he is not courteous, 
for he is—very, but in a fashion of his 
own, not like other people.” 

“Ah well,” I said, “I could explain 
that, for he had spoken himself once of 
having lived much alone.” 

“But why?” inquired my aunt. And 
that, to be sure, I did not know. 

I fancied I saw what she meant, 
though, by his “ ways.” He had not per- 
haps the very latest fashion in saying 
and doing certain little things; it was 
possible that he did not enter and leave 
a room in just the style affected by the 
exquisites of the diplomatic circle in 
Paris. But if he was courteous, was not 
that enough? For my part, I was glad 
that, as my aunt said, we men did not 
notice such trifles. 

Since he was “ my ” Monsieur Nasson, 
however, it plainly behooved me to take 
care of him, and this I resolved to do. 
Our departure for Chamouni was fixed 
for the day after the next, and I thought 
it would be a pity if, during the short 
interval, I could not keep him out of the 
way, and by means of all possible friend- 
liness on my own part conceal from him 
the fact that he was not precisely a per- 
sona grata to my aunt. 
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And still, what she had said did make 
a certain impression on me. I found 
myself thinking afterward how very 
reticent he had indeed been, and that it 
was singular I should not have the 
slightest idea even of where he lived in 
Paris. But it appeared as if he must 
soon reveal as much as that, for know- 
ing that I should be in Paris before I 
went home, he could hardly fail to say 
that he hoped to see me, which would 
necessitate his giving some address. As 
for my aunt, it was plain that she in- 
tended to pass no compliments, and I 
wondered how she would get over the 
leave-taking without asking him to call. 
But that she would be equal to the oc- 
casion I had no manner of doubt; it 
was I who did not expect to be equal to 
it, picturing to myself beforehand poor 
Nasson’s mortification. 

Altogether, I felt quite guilty when I 
went to his room to ask him to take a 
stroll with me, and rather relieved that 
he should be out, probably taking a 
stroll by himself—pour passer le temps. 
It must have been rather a long one, for 
he did not appear at all until the close 
of the day, when he presented himself 
in the dining-room looking very low- 
spirited. 

I had registered a vow that if the 
town of Geneva afforded any public en- 
tertainment that evening, of no matter 
what description, I would carry him off 
to it, and as soon as we rose from the 
table I went to consult with our host on 
the subject, and then to my aunt’s room 
to inform her that she was not to have 
the delight of our society. It was all in 
vain! Not only Nasson had stolen a 
march on me and was established there 
—as he certainly had a right to be, 
when I had taken him with me so often 
—but Mr. and Mrs. C L , who 
had but just heard of our being in 
Geneva, had come with their two daugh- 
ters to call, and going out was no longer 
to be thought of. 

Poor Nasson was much out of place 
among us all, talking eagerly as we were 
of home and things and people unknown 
to him, though to be sure, as we spoke 
English, which he did not understand, 
the subject of our conversation was 
neither here nor there so far as he was 
concerned. I really quite forgot him 
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until I heard Fanny trying to make him 
talk, and noticed Miss Caroline L 
turning her bright eyes in that direc- 
tion. Quick-witted and good-natured 
as she is, she soon saw what was the 
matter, and declared that we younger 
members of the company must have a 
game ; that would bring us all together, 
she said. 

So we were presently seated around 
the table, and she indoctrinating us into 
the mysteries of Lyrics, as she called 
it. Each person wrote a word on a slip 
of paper, then doubled it out of sight, 
and changing the order of the letters 
that composed it, wrote them at the 
head of the slip ; upon that the papers 
were shuffled ; each player drew one and 
made of the letters some word or words 
which must be incorporated in a rhyme. 
If you could guess the original word it 
was so much the better, but anything 
that made sense, or, more properly speak- 
ing, nonsense, would answer. 

Here, also, there was the difficulty of 
two languages, which we had heedlessly 
taken no account of at first, but it was 
finally pronounced that Fanny, just out 
of a French boarding-school, and I with 
my “known proficiency” ought to be 
able to support the French end of the 
table with M. Nasson, who, the L 3 
declared, would lose nothing by not un- 
derstanding their English rhymes, while 
they could perfectly appreciate the 
French poems which we should be sure 
to produce. 

So we played one round pretty suc- 
cessfully, except that the person for 
whom all this had been set on foot took 
it as seriously as if he had never “ as- 
sisted” at a game before in his life, and 
seemed bewildered by the laughter and 
badinage that went to and fro. Even 
when Miss Caroline L—— addressed 
him in her English-French, which from 
her lips sounded so excessively pretty, 
he answered in monosyllables and looked 
no more animated thanatombstone. It 
was only when Fanny spoke, whether in 
French or English, to him or to anyone 
else, that his interest was aroused. I 
could not help seeing this, and it was 
from some rather serious reflections on 
the subject that I suddenly woke to find 
everyone waiting for me to write my 
word for the second round. And I 
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could think of nothing at all! My mind 
seemed absolutely vacant. The situa- 
tion was fast becoming ridiculous, and 
they all laughing, so in desperation I 
hastily scribbled Nasson. The next in- 
stant I could have found fifty words in- 
stead, and would have given a good deal 
to get my slip back again, but it was too 
late. I knew what a mistake it was to 
introduce a chance for personalities, and 
presently, as ill-luck would have it, I 
recognized, from the manner of its fold- 
ing, my paper in Fanny’s hands. In- 
stead of seeing at once, however, what 
the two n’s, two s’s, an a and an o stood 
for, I found to my surprise that she had 
made ‘something else out of it, for I 
heard her say to Nasson, in a low voice : 

“ Aidez-moi, monsieur! Who was 
Sanson? I connect him disagreeably 
with your Revolution, but I can’t re- 
member what he did.” 

He looked at her and was so slow in 
answering that it was I who said : 

“He chopped heads off.” 

“Oh, yes, the executioner!” She re- 
flected a few moments and then began 
to write. I was a good deal relieved, 
thinking no harm could come of that, 
at all events, and when it was her turn 
she read, 


‘Tl y a du bourreau, O Sanson, 
Jusqu’en ton nom; 
Car il s’y trouve vraiment 
Un son de sang.” 


Then turning the paper, she exclaimed, 
with an air of disappointment : 
“Why, I thought, of course, I had 


guessed it! 
sieur.” 

I was just preparing to criticise her 
poetical effort and ask what sort of a 
sound she conceived blood to have, when 
Nasson suddenly pushed back his chair 
with more noise than was at all custom- 
ary to his movements, started up, and 
rushed rather than walked out of the 
room, leaving amazement and conster- 
nation behind him. 

Everybody began to exclaim, What 
could be the matter! and then to de- 
clare that he had been taken very ill— 
that he had looked terribly pale—that 
he was faint. 

Fanny spoke last and, I thought, was 
probably right when she said she feared 
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it was her rhyme that had been taken 
ill, that it was very thoughtless in her, 
and she ought to have known it might 
be a painful subject, for he had perhaps 
lost all his family and friends in that 
dreadful time. 

There seemed a sort of light to dawn 
on me with that—it would explain so 
much—and even my aunt, who at first 
had kept very cool and worn an ex- 
pression which I interpreted to mean 
that any kind of disturbance might be 
expected from “my” M. Nasson, looked 
now 2 little interested. 

But if this conjecture was correct and 
he was not ill, there seemed to be no 
necessity for hurrying after him immedi- 
ately. The excitement had broken up 
our party, the L——’s began to take 
leave, and I offered myself as a supple- 
mentary escort to the young ladies, and 
was accepted. It was just as well to 
give Nasson an opportunity to compose 
himself before I went to express our re- 
grets that so unfortunate a topic should 
have been touched upon. 

It was some little time, therefore, be- 
fore I stopped at his room on the way to 
my own. I knocked very gently, on the 
just possible chance that he was ill and 
had gone to bed; then, as I seemed to 
hear “ Entrez!” Topened the door. But 
I was mistaken, the room was dark, or 
rather there was only the moonlight that 
fell across the floor and showed the bed 
untenanted, and pieces of furniture loom- 
ing up dimly around the walls ; it wasa 
large chamber and, at first, I did not see 
Nasson at the further end of it, kneeling 
at a window, with his head on his arms 
and the moonlight streaming over him. 

I went out and closed the door softly, 
feeling shocked at my intrusion. 

I kept thinking of him while I lay 
awake. He was too young to have 
known anything himself of the Revolu- 
tion, but it might easily have altered the 
whole course of his life and left him 
alone in the world. I don’t know why, 
seeing that the victims of that insane 
fury were of every class, it should just 
then suddenly have came into my head 
that perhaps he was not what he ap- 
peared to be. I remembered that pretty 
little great-grandfather with his lordly 
posture and picturesque costume, and it 
occurred to me that if my aunt thought 
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Nasson unused to such society as ours, 
there might be more ways than one of 
accounting for that. What if he had 
never found himself before in circum- 
stances so lowly? Whatif his odd, sim- 
ple name covered a distinguished incog- 
nito? What if he were But that 
thought never took any actual shape in 
my mind. I suppose I was asleep the 
next moment. 





IL. 


I am an early riser and often take a 
walk before breakfast, so the following 
morning I was up while the house was 
yet quiet, except for some preparations 
for departure—persons moving cau- 
tiously about and the porter carrying 
luggage down-stairs. Later, the French 
diligence came jingling along and stopped 
before the hotel to pick up a passenger, 
as it often did. I was dressed by that 
time and went to the window, but all I 
saw was our host making his bow on the 
sidewalk, and the coach rattled off again. 
He and a number of the servants were 
still standing about when I went down- 
stairs, the latter with the satisfied air of 
those who have just received ample proof 
that their services are appreciated ; but 
our host advanced to meet me with an 
expression of condolence on his coun- 
tenance. 

“ Ah, monsieur, if you had come but a 
few moments sooner! Your friend is 
gone! He received news last night 
which must have called him immediately 
to Paris, and he asked me to give you 
this,” handing me a letter he held. “I 
told him you were often up early and of- 
fered to send to your room, but he would 
not have you disturbed.” 

I took my letter and walked away with 
it toward the lake-shore, where I gener- 
ally went of a morning. I was in no 
haste to open it. It was sealed with a 
coat-of-arms, which confirmed my suspi- 
cions that he was something other than 
he appeared, and my first feeling was 
that the termination of the masquerade 
was not precisely flattering to me. For 
it amounted to this: So long as he could 
pass himself off as Nasson, I was good 
enough for him, but in his proper person, 
the acquaintance would apparently be 
troublesome, wherefore he took French 











leave and our pretty little friendship was 
over. 

Nevertheless, curiosity soon got the 
upper hand—it was a good thick letter, 
he had told the whole story now, at all 
events—and coming to a bench beside 
the lake, I sat down, broke the broad 
seal and proceeded to read, in indescrib- 
able bewilderment, what follows. 


“Monsrevr: What shall I say? My 
conduct of this evening will have ex- 
plained itself, you know all, and I am 
only too well aware that you will con- 
sider excuses impossible. Yet I cannot 
help but write, not to defend the tacit 
deception I have practised, but at least 
to show how strong the temptation was 
to which I yielded. And I even believe 
if you could know how little I have 
gained by my stolen pleasure, how inex- 
pressibly bitter the ending of it is, you 
would hardly grudge it tome. Those 
lines—all the more cruel that the inten- 
tion was so innocent! And then, when 
my guilty looks betrayed me, the sud- 
den, terrible suspicion, the change on 
every face as I glanced around—these 
are things, monsieur, which will be with 
me to my dying day. 

“ But first of all, lest you should think 
me more culpable even than I am, and 
suppose me pretending to an ease of 
circumstances impossible for a family so 
situated as mine, let me say that my 
father has a sufficient private fortune to 
enable him to give his only son any 
advantage which it is possible for him 
to enjoy. In this I am no cheat, I have 
a right to travel on the footing you have 
seen me assume. Indeed, had it been 
my intention to deceive and give myself 
importance, I might have taken quite 
another name. It is a well authenticated 
tradition in our family that the first of 
our race to devote himself to the office 
which has since descended among us 
from father to son was a nobleman of 
the name of De Longval, whose coat-of- 
arms we still possess. I will not trouble 
you with the story of how he fell from 
his estate to the position his descend- 
ants have since occupied ; my only rea- 
son for mentioning this fact with regard 
to my origin is in order to show that if 
Ihad wished to play a part, I might 
have been to a certain extent justified 
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in assuming a title, even though the only 
one my father can now claim is that of 
Monsieur de Paris.” 


“Gracious powers!” I exclaimed to 
myself aloud, and the letter sank in my 
hand. For until I saw it in black and 
white I had not been able to believe it, 
I had hoped there was some mistake. 
And then it came to me in a sudden 
flash of recollection that I had seen his 
father ! 

It was only a few months before that 
I was riding out to St. Denis with a 
young nobleman who, including me in 
his admiration for everything American, 
had undertaken to show me the sights 
of Paris and the environs. It was the 
first spring day of the season, one of 
those lovely mornings full of promise, 
when the sky is blue and the air soft and 
everything is fresh, after a long rain. 

In anarrow street of the Faubourg St. 
Denis we came upon a little crowd col- 
lected near one of the rather imposing 
houses that are found in all the older 
parts of Paris, imposing because very 
little is seen of the house itself; it 
stands back from the street in aristo- 
cratic seclusion, with a courtyard in 
front and a glimpse of garden behind— 
perhaps some blossoming trees looking 
over a wall; so it was in this instance 
as I glanced in at the open gate. My 
companion uttered an impatient excla- 
mation, touched up his horse and sprang 
ahead, while I, on the contrary, with the 
curiosity of a stranger, reined in a little 
to see what was coming. 

Directly, there rolled out of the court- 
yard a large, old-fashioned coach, in 
which sat a man bolt upright in the 
middle of the back seat, with his arms 
folded and looking straight before him 
with a singularly impassive expression 
of countenance. On the opposite seat 
were two other men, evidently satellites 
of this dignitary. As the coach turned 
into the street, the rough-looking as- 
semblage of men, women, and children 
parted to. let it through, while a peculiar 
sound passed, as it were from lip to lip, 
like a prolonged ah! It was plainly 
not an expression of good-will. 

When [ rejoined my companion, he 
looked half-annoyed and half-amused at 
my delay. 
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“That was the executioner!” he ex- 
claimed with an emphasis of contempt. 
“T called to you to come on, but you did 
not hear. He is going to the Con- 
ciergerie for some poor wretch.” 

And then he added that that man’s 
father had beheaded Louis XVI., and 
that his ancestors had done the hanging 
and burning and torturing and breaking 
on the wheel in Paris and the surround- 
ing district for years and years back, 
until the family of Sanson had become 
a species of aristocrats among hangmen. 
Once involved in the infamy, they had 
clung to it, so that when one of them 
died leaving a son only seven years old, 
the mother solicited his father’s place 
and emoluments for him and had her 
prayer granted, and though the child 
could not perform the functions of his 
office, executions were legalized by his 
presence on the scaffold. In those by- 
gone days the dishonor was, at all events, 
well paid. 

The executioner lived in a certain 
style, and even practised the amuse- 
ments of a gentleman in his leisure 
hours. For there was a story of his 
hunting one day and seeking shelter 
from a storm, at a chateau where he 
was taken for a man of quality and in- 
vited to sit down to .supper with the 
host and his friends. He, nothing loath 
after a long day’s hunting, shook the 
rain from his feathered hat and went 
bravely in to the feast, and it was, “A 
couvert for monsieur!” and they filled 
his glass. But in the end somebody 
recognized him, and then they shattered 
at his feet the glass he had drunk from, 
and he fled from their scorn out again 
into the night and storm. 

All this came back to me as I sat there 
holding the letter. The executioner did 
not hunt any more nor swagger about 
in a plumed hat, but his son might em- 
ploy his elegant leisure in playing the 
guitar and singing songs and sitting on 
the baleony with my sister! When I 
thought of that I was ready to tear the 
letter to bits and toss it into the lake. 
For the fellow had deceived me vilely! 
Did he think, perhaps, that Americans 
would take up with a man whom the 
very ragamuffins of Paris scorned? He 
had talked more than once about “the 
beauty of republican simplicity.” But 
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republicans were not quite so simple as 
that! So I worked myself into a rage, 
until I remembered that the tone of the 
letter was not that of impudent confi- 
dence. Then I picked it up again and 
went on. 

If he had wished to play a part, he 
might have called himself a nobleman. 
Then the letter continued : 


“But I had no such thought. My 
only idea was to mingle, for once, freely 
with my fellow-creatures. And I be- 
lieved it could do them no wrong. For 
wherein were they injured to exchange 
a few chance words with me, if they did 
not know and could never know that it 
was the executioner’s son? Alas! Imay 
say, too, wherein was I benefited? I 
found I had lived too long in a world of 
my own to be able to meet other people 
in theirs. 

“But with you the case was different. 
First, no doubt, it was the happy part 
assigned to me in your accident which 
put me at ease. And then, you were so 
grateful, you thanked me so warmly, 
you looked at me with such interest ; I 
knew you liked me—and I had never 
had a friend! But also I began to feel 
now, for the first time, that I was prac- 
tising deceit. I seemed to see that here 
I was doing a wrong. For I said to 
myself: ‘If he knew who you were, 
would he ask you to his table? Would 
he claim your company? Would he 
choose out the executioner’s son to give 
him his confidence, to tell him his joys 
and hopes, his memories and prospects, 
—his whole happy life?’ It was a 
temptation of which you, who have 
troops of friends, will hardly be able to 
form an idea, but I struggled against it. 
I think, if you recall the circumstances, 
you must do me the justice to admit 
that it was you who kept me when I 
would have gone. And I was weak and 
yielded. I yielded time and again when 
I fought the battle over with myself. I 
said always, ‘Just one day more, only 
one. And so the end came. It was 
just one day too many. But for that, I 
might have carried home with me mem- 
ories which, in spite of all the pain they 
must have had, would yet have made a 
bright place in my life for ever after. 
And would you really have been the 
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worse? In all I- have said I have been 
looking at the matter as from your— 
from the world’s point of view. I know 
the estimation we are held in, and I ac- 
cept it as a fact, but that is not to say I 
acquiesce in it. Far from that, I con- 
sider it a burning wrong. For if the 
office of executioner is a necessary one, 
if he is a functionary of the state, the 
state should see to it, for its own honor, 
that the office is not reputed vile. 

“But I waste words in demonstrating 
this; I am persuaded that neither you 
nor anyone who thinks logically would 
defend an opinion which makes the man 
who pronounces a capital sentence en- 
titled to especial honor, and the man 
who executes it the basest of the base. 
I know, however, that argument is pow- 
erless against prejudice, and therefore I 
accept the popular estimation of my po- 
sition as a fact, at the same time that I 
reject it as an injustice. I confess will- 
ingly to as much pride as that, or rath- 
er—I mistake my word—to as much 
self-respect. Even the executioner’s son 
may have ¢hat—nay, he must have it or 
he would be lost. 

“TI would write no more but that I 
think I hear youask: Why, then, expose 
yourself to the injustice? Why remain 
in a position against which such an in- 
vincible prejudice prevails? Let me try 
to tell you why. 

“Tn doing so I must go back to a time 
when I had yet no idea who I was. Up 
to my twelfth year I received instruc- 
tion from a good old abbé, who thought 
no shame of teaching the executioner’s 
child. I lived in absolute seclusion ; 
our house having a garden attached to 
it, I never went into the street except 
when my mother took me with her to 
church or, more rarely, for a walk. But 
on these occasions I saw neglected, rag- 
ged children and beggars, to whom my 
mother allowed me to give alms, and at 
that time I lived in the belief that I was 
one of the fortunate of the earth. Sur- 
rounded by every comfort and, above 
all, by the tenderest affection, what 
could a child want besides? But when 
the good old man who had charge of my 
education died, my father, knowing no 
one who would take his place, formed 
the hazardous project of sending me to 
school. There was an excellent institu- 
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tion in our quarter, the principal of 
which was an enlightened, kind-hearted 
man, who made no objection to receiv- 
ing me. Of course, both he and my 
father hoped that my identity would re- 
main unknown, and this seemed possi- 
ble since the school was at some little 
distance from our house, and the chil- 
dren who attended it were unlikely to 
have any thought of the executioner or 
to be acquainted with his name. 

“T went to school, then, and was su- 
premely happy. For I must take back 
what I said just now—that until I saw 
you, I had never known what friendship 
was. Perhaps if I had not walked arm- 
in-arm with a boy friend, I should not 
have known how to feel it when you 
pressed my hand or leaned upon my 
shoulder. It would have been too late 
—as would to God it had been. 

“The boy who became my inseparable 
companion lived in the next street to 
ours and I used to call for him daily and 
leave him at his door when we returned 
from school. Once, however, when we 
had been dismissed earlier than usual, I 
invited him to go home with me. I had 
told my mother of him and she had 
asked if he was a good boy; I wanted 
her to see what a nice boy he was. I 
was very proud of my friend. Judge of 
my dismay, therefore, when he was re- 
ceived with the greatest coldness. I 
supposed my parents were ill-pleased 
that I had brought him, especially as, 
when dinner was put on the table they 
did not even ask him to sit down. Poor 
Xx went away surprised at the re- 
ception he had met with and leaving me 
intensely mortified by it. 

“The meal that followed was so silent 
and constrained that I could remember 
nothing like it since my grandfather 
died, and I fell to fancying some one 
must be dead; perhaps the old man 
who had been a contemporary of my 
grandfather and who still came some- 
times —our only visitor—to passan even- 
ing with my parents. I have thought 
since that there really was some one 
dead, .nd that was a little happy boy, 
though he did not yet suspect it. 

“After dinner my mother took me 
aside and told me it was not best to 
bring my friends home, that grand- 
mother was old and did not like strange 
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faces about her or company at the table. 
That was explanation enough for me, 
and I went to school next day prepared 
to tell X. how it happened that he 
had not been more kindly treated. But 
he would not speak to me or even look 
at me, and moreover the other boys 
were evidently bent on avoiding me. 
Pride came then to my assistance ; if X. 
would not speak, neither would I I 
endured this state of things for a day 
or two, but my heart was very sore all 
the while at my friend’s unkindness, 
and at the more and more openly dis- 
played intention of the boys to slight 
me, and at last, when I could bear it no 
longer, I went to X. in recreation-time, 
made my poor little excuse for my fam- 
ily’s inhospitable behavior and told him 
I was sorry. Still he did not speak! I 
implored him to say if I had done any- 
thing to offend him. He only turned 
his head away and began to draw on a 
bit of paper. I grew angry and de- 
clared that he should speak. He sim- 
ply finished his drawing and put it in 
my hand without a word. 

“Tt was a rude sketch of two upright 
beams with a great knife between them 
and a man bound to a plank. Under- 
neath was written: Tuwus pater carnifex. 

“T had never seen the guillotine, but I 
was long past carnifex in my Latin and 
I understood a look of contempt on a 
childish face. With the paper in my 
hand I ran through the streets, straight 
home, never stopping till I sank down at 
my mother’s feet in such a passion of 
tears and sobs as brought the whole 
house in alarm. I gave her the crum- 
pled sketch, she smoothed it on her knee 
and I remember yet her startled look ; 
then she, too, was in tears, heart-broken 
with compassion. 

“When I grew calmer, my father re- 
quested my mother and grandmother to 
leave me to him, and he told me every- 
thing—who we were and how people 
regarded us. But he said there must 
be an executioner and our family had 
furnished that officer of the state since 
1688 ; we must think of that, and do 
our duty, and let people behave to us as 
they would. And then he said that as 
he had stood by his father, so he hoped 
that I should stand by him. 

“T promised. Little I knew what I was 
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promising, but my childish vanity was 
flattered to find myself of such impor- 
tance and my father talking to me asif I 
were aman. And who knows? perhaps 
I felt a pride that our family had fur- 
nished that officer of state for so many 
years! But chiefly, I promised because 
it was my father, the man whom I loved 
best and the man who loved me best, 
who set the case before me, and those 
are reasons that hold good when one 
has come to think differently about all 
the rest. 

“So my fate was fixed. I never went 
back to school. The teacher informed 
my father that he had talked seriously 
with the boys and believed I should have 
no further trouble ; but when it was left 
to me to decide, I instinctively knew that 
it could not be the same to go back on 
sufferance and as an object of compas- 
sion. Pride and defiance were astir in 
me, and I continued my education on a 
plan of my own, in my father’s library, 
amongst novels and travels and whatever 
else I was able to devour. I was not 
miserable ; yet I had had a taste of some- 
thing that I often missed and never could 
enjoy again ; and now, when I went out 
with my mother, I used to think if peo- 
ple knew who she was they would not 
be so courteous to her.—Everything was 
changed. It was a turning-point in my 
life. The happy child that I had been 
was dead. 

“ But in all this I am not blaming my 
father. He was right when he said that 
in Paris or in France the only position 
open to me was his. For if, in spite of 
every difficulty, he had bred me to the 
law, would anyone have intrusted his 
case to the executioner’s son? The 
Parisians would have made a bon mot on 
my pretensions; they would have said, 
if the son did not succeed with his cli- 
ent, the father would, no doubt—it was 
all in the family. And that would have 
been the end of my career. Such a plan 
could only have been carried out if my 
parents had had me brought up far from 
them and under another name. And it 


is not for me to wonder that they could 
not do that with their only child. One 
other chance, indeed, might be open to 
us all; with such private means as we 
possess, and glad as I should be to do 
my part toward increasing our resources, 
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if this were necessary, we might make 
ourselves a place in a new country; but 
my father is too fixed in his habits and 
has too little energy for that. The mere 
thought of it disturbs the repose and 
equanimity he has cultivated. For he, 
too, had his season of revolt, as he has 
told me.—Perhaps I shall have mine of 
resignation or indifference ! 

“At all events, while my father and 
mother are left to me, my place is with 
them. It would be sad, indeed, if, when 
everyone turns from us, we were not 
united among ourselves ; if, at least, so 
far as love and duty go, the execution- 
er’s family were not like any other. 

“T have written an immeasurably long 
letter and have no right to expect that 
you will find in it any excuse for the 
advantage I have taken of your amiable 
character and kindly disposition. All I 
dare to hope is that some little lingering 
of the friendly sentiments you professed 
for the man you thought I was, will 
have enabled you to read it with pa- 
tience and then—since our ways have 
parted and we shall never meet again— 
will help you to forget, without ran- 
cor, Henri Sanson.” 


I gave this letter to my aunt to read, 
saying only that it contained something 
which would shock her. I don’t doubt 
there were things in it that touched her, 
too, as they had me, in spite of the fact 
that when she gave it back her chief 
preoccupation seemed to be as to my 
intentions. She did not reproach me, 
the dénouement was altogether too terri- 
ble for that, but she thought the letter 
needed no reply and that he expected 
none. And she earnestly begged me to 
observe that this was a case for the ut- 
most discretion. For her own part, she 
must say, she had not come abroad to 
associate with the hangman, but that 
was of little consequence ; it was my sis- 
ter who was to be considered. If this 
story became known she could not be 
responsible for Fanny’s success in s0- 
ciety. It was quite true that the Pari- 
sians delighted in bons mots, the more 
malicious the better; and anything 
ridiculous would be fatal! Besides 
which, I must be aware that in this ad- 
venture there was far more than the ri- 
diculous for us ; she was sure I felt all 
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the unseemliness in my sister’s having 
been brought, even by chance, into con- 
tact with such a personage. 

And she was right ;I did feel it. Nev- 
ertheless, the letter gave me no peace 
till I sat down and tried to answer it. 
And that was as difficult a composition 
as I ever attempted. I could not tell 
him that his “tacit deception” was of 
no consequence, and thus imply that he 
was a fitting acquaintance for Fanny. 
Besides, there was a complication there 
—on his part—which it was impossible 
to think of without indignation. And 
what was the use of writing if it was 
only to agree with him that his conduct 
had been unpardonable? One thing I 
was thankful for—he had not attempted 
even to mention the ladies. Indeed, I 
could not help thinking that in that 
world of his own which he lived in, he 
was a man comme il faut. Ah, if the 
matter had been only between him and 
me, there would have been no difficulty. 
I could even fancy myself, in that case, 
going under cover of night to make a 
mysterious visit at the house of the ex- 
ecutioner of Paris ! 

As it was, I wrote; and trust I wrote 
in such a way as to give him no pain. 
All I said was that while he had antici- 

ated some of the sentiments that his 
etter might call forth, there was one of 
which he had seemed to feel some doubt, 
it was the only one of which I cared to 
assure him. I begged him to believe 
that he had my heartfelt sympathy, and 
that though, as he said, our ways had 
parted, yet I should never forget what 
I owed him and if, at any future time, 
I could do him a service, not in return 
for his to me but as from one man to 
another, he would find me ready. 

How Fanny might be affected by all 
this, I did not know until she asked me, 
the first time we were alone together, 
if I had answered “that unfortunate 
man’s” letter. ‘Why, what was there 
in it to answer?” I said, just to try her. 
“You might, at least, tell him you are 
sorry for him!” she exclaimed, indig- 
nantly. And then I was glad to say I 
had told him just that, and still more 
glad to perceive that she spoke without 
the least embarrassment. He was sim- 
ply that unfortunate man, for her. 

But she was anxious to respect him 


in his misfortune and inquired further 
whether I thought that picture we had 
seen was really of one of his ancestors. 
Whereupon I related the story of the 
little executioner, for I have no doubt 
that was he. His fond mother probably 
wanted her young headsman painted in 
his official dress! And I can even im- 
agine how poor Nasson—for so I still 
call him—might have written under his 
copy, in a moment of bitterness, Le 
petit Bourreau, and then effaced it after- 
ward with a sort of pity for the pretty 
child. If we had had our wits about 
us though, we must have reflected that 
that was no Louis XV. or Louis XIV. 
costume, such as his great-grandfather 
might have worn, but a survival from an 
earlier period—the slashed doublet, the 
long, red hose, and pointed shoes. 
Fanny has had a great success in 
Paris this past winter, and has been la 
jolie Americaine everywhere. No one of 
the thousand possible chances has ever 
brought him before her eyes again. In 
writing to me they have never mention- 
ed him, and I have been discretion it- 
self. Only now, just lately, the first allu- 
sion there has ever been to his existence 
fluttered out of a letter from my aunt to 
me. It was a little slip cut from a news- 
paper and enclosed, without a word of 
comment, a brief notice of an execution 
which had taken place in Paris. The 
concluding paragraph was as follows : 


‘*A notable feature of the occasion was that 
Monsieur de Paris, prevented by illness from 
performing his office, was represented by his 
son and associate, a young man of apparently 
not much over twenty years of age, who was 
observed to be as pale as the patient and con- 
siderably more agitated.” 


That was the last—an unlooked-for end- 
ing to my strange acquaintance. Will the 
finer or the coarser part of him prevail ? 

As memory pictures him through all 
the various circumstances of our inter- 
course, down to the last time I saw him 
—kneeling there in the moonlight—I 
hope the best. 

It is true, he may not be in the least 
a devout man ; that was perhaps only a 
chance posture of his despair. But I 
like to think otherwise, and to believe 
that for his probably long and certainly 
lonely life, he has already begun to seek 
the consolations of religion. 

















=<]HEN men of small 
means found out 
that a business en- 
terprise which no 
te one of them could 
ag conduct alone was 
possible for them 
by uniting their 
es a. 4labor and their 
capital, they discovered the secret of co- 
operation. 

When they found out that by uniting 
their surplus earnings they could pro- 
vide themselves with homes of their own, 
instead of remaining subject to the de- 
mands of landlords, they put co-opera- 
tion to one of its most beneficent uses. 

This kind of co-operation is most 
popularly known under the name of 
Building and Loan Associations ; but the 
official title differs in different piaces. 
In England the common designation is 
“ Building Societies.” Those formed 
under the New York statute of 1887 must 
be called ‘Co-operative Savings and 
Loan Associations.” In Massachusetts 
they were first styled “‘Co-operative Sav- 
ing Fund and Loan Associations,” a ti- 
tle which was changed by a later act to 
“Co-operative Banks.” But, whatever 
their title, the object and general plan 
of operation are the same. 
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Exactly how long ago this kind of co- 
operation was devised is uncertain. But 
if we discard as unverified the statement 
that the essential principle of our mod- 
ern Building and Loan Association sys- 
tem was known and employed during 
the Greek republic and among the An- 
glo-Saxons in England, we can still find 
for it a verified origin ancient enough to 
prove that it is no novel scheme of a 
speculative age. 

H. F. A. Davis, a very intelligent 
writer on the subject, gives Birmingham, 
England, as the place, and the year 1781 
as the date, of the first known associa- 
tion formed for the object of assisting 
its members to build or purchase houses, 
In the earliest association described, 


BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 
By W. A. Linn. 


each member paid in 10s. 6d., on each 
share of stock he held, every month. A 
subscriber for three shares was entitled 
to have “one or more houses built for him 
of the value of 200 guineas ; ” a subscriber 
for two shares, one or more houses of 
the value of £140; and a subscriber for 
one share, “a single house, value £70.” 
By 1795 “ Building Clubs” had become 
common in Birmingham. The rules or 
by-laws of the ‘‘ Greenwich Union Build- 
ing Society” have come down tous from 
those early days ; and it is curious to 
note how closely they resemble the by- 
laws of the best-planned associations in 
this country to-day. A notable differ- 
ence is, however, that the membership 
was limited to fifty. Thelegality of such 
organizations under the common law 
seems first to have been called in ques- 
tion in some proceedings in which this 
last-named society was a party. And, 
the suit having terminated in its fa- 
vor, we are told that “similar societies 
were formed in other parts of the coun- 
try, Scotland, Lancashire, and South 
Wales being the districts where they 
were most popular.” The Earl of Sel- 
kirk, a philanthropic man of wealth, was 
instrumental in establishing a society at 
Kirkcudbright, Scotland, in 1815. The 
system must have proved a steady suc- 
cess, for the number of societies or asso- 
ciations has kept on increasing through- 
out Great Britain, reaching 2,050 by the 
year 1851, with an annual income of 
£4,000,000 ; and returns made to Par- 
liament show that, in July, 1888, the so- 
cieties numbered 2,404, with assets of 
£54,200,620 and a membership of over 
six hundred thousand. 

Edmund Wrigley, a leading American 
writer on the subject, fixes the date of 
the introduction of the Building and 
Loan Association system in this country 
at about the year 1840. Philadelphia 
seems to have seized most readily on the 
idea ; but associations were also formed 
not only in other Northern cities, but 
in Charleston, Savannah, and other cities 
in the South and West. At first they 
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were organized without the assistance 
of special statutes regarding them ; their 
managers, for instance, being trustees 
appointed by deed. But as experience 
gave wisdom, the aid of the Legislatures 
was sought; and now in almost, if not 
quite, every State where interest in the 
matter has been excited, there are laws 
governing the organization and manage- 
ment of such corporations. As this 
legislation generally has not yet reached 
a state of perfection which requires ex- 
act statistical returns, as in the case of 
bank legislation, the number of these or- 
ganizations in this country, their mem- 
bership, and their assets, cannot be given 
precisely. The following figures are, 
however, taken from the latest attain- 
able sources. 

In New England the number of as- 
sociations is between 90 and 100. Of 
these there are 66 in Massachusetts, 15 
in Maine, 4 in New Hampshire, 3 in 
Rhode Island, and 6 or 7 in Connecticut. 
The assets of the “Co-operative Banks ” 
of Massachusetts on October 1, 1888, 
were $5,505,072.19, a gain of $1,293,- 
123.33 during the year. The open ac- 
counts numbered 983,202. The assets 
of the Maine associations at the close of 
the last fiscal year were $187,967.77, a 
gain in one year of $92,556.58. The 
shareholders numbered 972. The New 
York statistics are very inadequate, as 
only 24 associations filed reports with 
the State Banking Department in 1888. 
Judge Seymour Dexter estimated the 
number last September at 275, and 
many have been organized since. The 
report of the New Jersey Labor Bureau 
for 1886 estimated the total number of 
associations in that State at 170. The 
complete returns sent in by 156 of 
these showed 37,730 shareholders, hold- 
ing an average of 5} shares each, with 
net assets of $9,349,517.46. The num- 
ber of associations in Pennsylvania is 
estimated at 900, one-half of which are 
in Philadelphia. Their shares are esti- 
mated to number 1,000,000, with a cash 
value of $60,000,000. Mr. F. B. Sanborn, 
in his report to the Social Science Asso- 
ciation last September, estimeted the 
number of associations in the old slave- 
States, outside of Delaware and Mary- 
land, which support a good many, at 250. 
The first association in Ohio was organ- 
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ized in 1867, and now their number in 
that State is estimated at over 600. In 
Illinois, where the first association was. 
organized in 1849, there are more than 
450, which lend some $36,000,000 a 
year to their members. In Minnesota 
—and especially in St. Paul, where the 
system dates back to 1869—the associa- 
tions have proved wonderfully success- 
ful. They now number about 125, with 
an estimated investment of $18,000,000. 
It is stated that “from eight to ten 
thousand homes in St. Paul have been 
in whole or in part secured to their 
owners with money advanced by the 
building societies.” Michigan supports 
about 50 associations; California in 
1887 had 11, with assets of $2,595,488, 
and they have found a lodgement as far 
west as Oregon. 

Taking Mr. Sanborn’s calculation, 
there are now from 3,000 to 5,000 of 
these co-operative organizations in the 
United States, with a constant invest- 
ment of $300,000,000 ; while the accumu- 
lation under this plan of saving during 
the last forty years has amounted to 
from $500,000,000 to $750,000,000. It 
is not surprising that the savings banks 
look on this system as a formidable 
rival to their own. Mr. Sanborn, esti- 
mating the investment in the Minnesota 
associations at $18,000,000, says: “The 
deposits in Minnesota savings banks 
hardly exceed $2,000,000 ; and the rapid 
growth of these associations has cer- 
tainly checked the growth of savings 
banks there, as it has in Rochester, N. 
Y., in Buffalo, in Pittsburg, and in every 
State west of the Alleghanies.” A de- 
crease of $893,703 in the deposits of 
the New York City savings banks in 
1888 as compared with 1887, and of 
$346,322 in those of Brooklyn, is at- 
tributed to the recent increase in the 
number of associations in those cities. 


What, now, is this system of co-opera- 
tion which has stood so long a trial, 
has won its way so steadily and gen- 
erally into popular favor, and has pro- 
duced so wonderful financial results ? 
Why does it commend itself to so many 
persons of small incomes, and why have 
failures under it been so rare ? 

A Building and Loan Association is a 
corporation, regularly formed in ac- 
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tion in our quarter, the principal of 
which was an enlightened, kind-hearted 
man, who made no objection to receiv- 
ing me. Of course, both he and my 
father hoped that my identity would re- 
main unknown, and this seemed possi- 
ble since the school was at some little 
distance from our house, and the chil- 
dren who attended it were unlikely to 
have any thought of the executioner or 
to be acquainted with his name. 

“T went to school, then, and was su- 
premely happy. For I must take back 
what I said just now—that until I saw 
you, I had never known what friendship 
was. Perhaps if I had not walked arm- 
in-arm with a boy friend, I should not 
have known how to feel it when you 
pressed my hand or leaned upon my 
shoulder. It would have been too late 
—as would to God it had been. 

“The boy who became my inseparable 
companion lived in the next street to 
ours and I used to call for him daily and 
leave him at his door when we returned 
from school. Once, however, when we 
had been dismissed earlier than usual, I 
invited him to go home with me. I had 
told my mother of him and she had 
asked if he was a good boy; I wanted 
her to see what a nice boy he was. I 
was very proud of my friend. Judge of 
my dismay, therefore, when he was re- 
ceived with the greatest coldness. I 
supposed my parents were ill-pleased 
that I had brought him, especially as, 
when dinner was put on the table they 
did not even ask him to sit down. Poor 
».¢ went away surprised at the re- 
ception he had met with and leaving me 
intensely mortified by it. 

“The meal that followed was so silent 
and constrained that I could remember 
nothing like it since my grandfather 
died, and I fell to fancying some one 
must be dead; perhaps the old man 
who had been a contemporary of my 
grandfather and who still came some- 
times—our only visitor—to passan even- 
ing with my parents. I have thought 
since that there really was some one 
dead, and that was a little happy boy, 
though he did not yet suspect it. 

“ After dinner my mother took me 
aside and told me it was not best to 
bring my friends home, that grand- 
mother was old and did not like strange 
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faces about her or company at the table. 
That was explanation enough for me, 
and I went to school next day prepared 
to tell X. how it happened that he 
had not been more kindly treated. But 
he would not speak to me or even look 
at me, and moreover the other boys 
were evidently bent on avoiding me. 
Pride came then to my assistance ; if X. 
would not speak, neither would L I 
endured this state of things for a day 
or two, but my heart was very sore all 
the while at my friend’s unkindness, 
and at the more and more openly dis- 
played intention of the boys to slight 
me, and at last, when I could bear it no 
longer, I went to X. in recreation-time, 
made my poor little excuse for my fam- 
ily’s inhospitable behavior and told him 
* was sorry. Still he did not speak! I 
implored him to say if I had done any- 
thing to offend him. He only turned 
his head away and began to draw on a 
bit of paper. I grew angry and de- 
clared that he should speak. He sim- 
ply finished his drawing and put it in 
my hand without a word. 

“Tt was a rude sketch of two upright 
beams with a great knife between them 
and a man bound to a plank. Under- 
neath was written: Tuus pater carnifex. 

“T had never seen the guillotine, but I 
was long past carnifex in my Latin and 
I understood a look of contempt on a 
childish face. With the paper in my 
hand I ran through the streets, straight 
home, never stopping till I sank down at 
my mother’s feet in such a passion of 
tears and sobs as brought the whole 
house in alarm. I gave her the crum- 
pled sketch, she smoothed it on her knee 
and I remember yet her startled look ; 
then she, too, was in tears, heart-broken 
with compassion. 

“ When I grew calmer, my father re- 
quested my mother and grandmother to 
leave me to him, and he told me every- 
thing—who we were and how people 
regarded us. But he said there must 
be an executioner and our family had 
furnished that officer of the state since 
1688 ; we must think of that, and do 
our duty, and let people behave to us as 
they would. And then he said that as 
he had stood by his father, so he hoped 
that I should stand by him. 

“T promised. Little I knew what I was 
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promising, but my childish vanity was 
flattered to find myself of such impor- 
tance and my father talking to me asif I 
were aman. And who knows? perhaps 
I felt a pride that our family had fur- 
nished that officer of state for so many 
years! But chiefly, I promised because 
it was my father, the man whom I loved 
best and the man who loved me best, 
who set the case before me, and those 
are reasons that hold good when one 
has come to think differently about all 
the rest. 

“So my fate was fixed. I never went 
back to school. The teacher informed 
my father that he had talked seriously 
with the boys and believed I should have 
no further trouble ; but when it was left 
to me to decide, I instinctively knew that 
it could not be the same to go back on 
sufferance and as an object of compas- 
sion. Pride and defiance were astir in 
me, and I continued my education on a 
plan of my own, in my father’s library, 
amongst novels and travels and whatever 
else I was able to devour. I was not 
miserable ; yet I had had a taste of some- 
thing that I often missed and never could 
enjoy again ; and now, when I went out 
with my mother, I used to think if peo- 
ple knew who she was they would not 
be so courteous to her.—Everything was 
changed. It was a turning-point in my 
life. The happy child that I had been 
was dead. 

* But in all this I am not blaming my 
father. He was right when he said that 
in Paris or in France the only position 
open to me was his. For if, in spite of 
every difficulty, he had bred me to the 
law, would anyone have intrusted his 
case to the executioner’s son? The 
Parisians would have made a bon mot on 
my pretensions; they would have said, 
if the son did not succeed with his cli- 
ent, the father would, no doubt—it was 
all in the family. And that would have 
been the end of my career. Such a plan 
could only have been carried out if my 
parents had had me brought up far from 
them and under another name. And it 
is not for me to wonder that they could 
not do that with their only child. One 
other chance, indeed, might be open to 
us all; with such private means as we 
possess, and glad as I should be to do 
my part toward increasing our resources, 


if this were necessary, we might make 
ourselves a place in a new country; but 
my father is too fixed in his habits and 
has too little energy for that. The mere 
thought of it disturbs the repose and 
equanimity he has cultivated. For he, 
too, had his season of revolt, as he has 
told me.—Perhaps I shall have mine of 
resignation or indifference ! 

“At all events, while my father and 
mother are left to me, my place is with 
them. It would be sad, indeed, if, when 
everyone turns from us, we were not 
united among ourselves ; if, at least, so 
far as love and duty go, the execution- 
er’s family were not like any other. 

“T have written an immeasurably long 
letter and have no right to expect that 
you will find in it any excuse for the 
advantage I have taken of your amiable 
character and kindly disposition. All I 
dare to hope is that some little lingering 
of the friendly sentiments you professed 
for the man you thought I was, will 
have enabled you to read it with pa- 
tience and then—since our ways have 
parted and we shall never meet again— 
will help you to forget, without ran- 
cor, Henri Sanson.” 


I gave this letter to my aunt to read, 
saying only that it contained something 
which would shock her. I don’t doubt 
there were things in it that touched her, 
too, as they had me, in spite of the fact 
that when she gave it back her chief 
preoccupation seemed to be as to my 
intentions. She did not reproach me, 
the dénowement was altogether too terri- 
ble for that, but she thought the letter 
needed no reply and that he expected 
none. And she earnestly begged me to 
observe that this was a case for the ut- 
most discretion. For her own part, she 
must say, she had not come abroad to 
associate with the hangman, but that 
was of little consequence ; it was my sis- 
ter who was to be considered. If this 
story became known she could not be 
responsible for Fanny’s success in s80- 
ciety. It was quite true that the Pari- 
sians delighted in bons mots, the more 
malicious the better; and anything 
ridiculous would be fatal! Besides 
which, I must be aware that in this ad- 
venture there was far more than the ri- 
diculous for us ; she was sure I felt all 
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the unseemliness in my sister’s having 
been brought, even by chance, into con- 
tact with such a personage. 

And she was right ;I did feel it. Nev- 
ertheless, the letter gave me no peace 
till I sat down and tried to answer it. 
And that was as difficult a composition 
as I ever attempted. I could not tell 
him that his “tacit deception” was of 
no consequence, and thus imply that he 
was a fitting acquaintance for Fanny. 
Besides, there was a complication there 
—on his part—which it was impossible 
to think of without indignation. And 
what was the use of writing if it was 
only to agree with him that his conduct 
had been unpardonable? One thing I 
was thankful for—he had not attempted 
even to mention the ladies. Indeed, I 
could not help thinking that in that 
world of his own which he lived in, he 
was a man comme il faut. Ah, if the 
matter had been only between him and 
me, there would have been no difficulty. 
I could even fancy myself, in that case, 
going under cover of night to make a 
mysterious visit at the house of the ex- 
ecutioner of Paris ! 

As it was, I wrote; and trust I wrote 
in such a way as to give him no pain. 
All I said was that while he had antici- 
pated some of the sentiments that his 
letter might call forth, there was one of 
which he had seemed to feel some doubt, 
it was the only one of which I cared to 
assure him. I begged him to believe 
that he had my heartfelt sympathy, and 
that though, as he said, our ways had 
parted, yet I should never forget what 
I owed him and if, at any future time, 
I could do him a service, not in return 
for his to me but as from one man to 
another, he would find me ready. 

How Fanny might be affected by all 
this, I did not know until she asked me, 
the first time we were alone together, 
if I had answered “that unfortunate 
man’s” letter. ‘Why, what was there 
in it to answer?” I said, just to try her. 
“You might, at least, tell him you are 
sorry for him!” she exclaimed, indig- 
nantly. And then I was glad to say I 
had told him just that, and still more 
glad to perceive that she spoke without 
the least embarrassment. He was sim- 
ply that unfortunate man, for her. 

But she was anxious to respect him 
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in his misfortune and inquired further 
whether I thought that picture we had 
seen was really of one of his ancestors. 
Whereupon I related the story of the 
little executioner, for I have no doubt 
that was he. His fond mother probably 
wanted her young headsman painted in 
his official dress! And I can even im- 
agine how poor Nasson—for so I still 
call him—might have written under his 
copy, in a moment of bitterness, Le 
petit Bourreau, and then effaced it after- 
ward with a sort of pity for the pretty 
child. If we had had our wits about 
us though, we must have reflected that 
that was no Louis XV. or Louis XIV. 
costume, such as his great-grandfather 
might have worn, but a survival from an 
earlier period—the slashed doublet, the 
long, red hose, and pointed shoes. 
Fanny has had a great success in 
Paris this past winter, and has been la 
jolie Americaine everywhere. No one of 
the thousand possible chances has ever 
brought him before her eyes again. In 
writing to me they have never mention- 
ed him, and I have been discretion it- 
self. Only now, just lately, the first allu- 
sion there has ever been to his existence 
fluttered out of a letter from my aunt to 
me. It was a little slip cut from a news- 
paper and enclosed, without a word of 
comment, a brief notice of an execution 
which had taken place in Paris. The 
concluding paragraph was as follows : 


‘*A notable feature of the occasion was that 
Monsieur de Paris, prevented by illness from 
performing his office, was represented by his 
son and associate, a young man of apparently 
not much over twenty years of age, who was 
observed to be as pale as the patient and con- 
siderably more agitated.” 


That was the last—an unlooked-for end- 
ing to my strange acquaintance. Will the 
finer or the coarser part of him prevail ? 

As memory pictures him through all 
the various circumstances of our inter- 
course, down to the last time I saw him 
—kneeling there in the moonlight—I 
hope the best. 

It is true, he may not be in the least 
a devout man ; that was perhaps only a 
chance posture of his despair. But I 
like to think otherwise, and to believe 
that for his probably long and certainly 
lonely life, he has already begun to seek 
the consolations of religion. 
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When they found out that by uniting 
their surplus earnings they could pro- 
vide themselves with homes of their own, 
instead of remaining subject to the de- 
mands of landlords, they put co-opera- 
tion to one of its most beneficent uses. 

This kind of co-operation is most 
popularly known under the name of 
Building and Loan Associations ; but the 
official title differs in different piaces. 
In England the common designation is 
- Building Societies.” Those formed 
under the New York statute of 1887 must 
be called “Co-operative Savings and 
Loan Associations.” In Massachusetts 
they were first styled “Co-operative Sav- 
ing Fund and Loan Associations,” a ti- 
tle which was changed by a later act to 
“Co-operative Banks.” But, whatever 
their title, the object and general ‘plan 
of operation are the same. 














Exactly how long ago this kind of co- 
operation was devised is uncertain. But 
if we discard as unverified the statement 
that the essential principle of our mod- 
ern Building and Loan Association sys- 
tem was known and employed during 
the Greek republic and among the An- 
glo-Saxons in England, we can still find 
for it a verified origin ancient enough to 
prove that it is no novel scheme of a 
speculative age. 


H. F. A. Davis, a very intelligent 


writer on the subject, gives Birmingham, 
England, as the place, and the year 1781 
as the date, of the first known associa- 
tion formed for the object of assisting 
its members to build or purchase houses. 
In the earliest association described, 


each member paid in 10s. 6d., on each 
share of stock he held, every month. A 
subscriber for three shares was entitled 
to have “one or more houses built for him 
of the value of 200 guineas ; ” a subscriber 
for two shares, one or more houses of 
the value of £140; and a subscriber for 
one share, “a single house, value £70.” 
By 1795 “ Building Clubs” had become 
common in Birmingham. The rules or 
by-laws of the ‘‘ Greenwich Union Build- 
ing Society” have come down tous from 
those early days ; and it is curious to 
note how closely they resemble the by- 
laws of the best-planned associations in 
this country to-day. A notable differ- 
ence is, however, that the membership 
was limited to fifty. Thelegality of such 
organizations under the common law 
seems first to have been called in ques- 
tion in some proceedings in which this 
last-named society was a party. And, 
the suit having terminated in its fa- 
vor, we are told that “similar societies 
were formed in other parts of the coun- 
try, Scotland, Lancashire, and South 
Wales being the districts where they 
were most popular.” The Earl of Sel- 
kirk, a philanthropic man of wealth, was 
instrumental in establishing a society at 
Kirkcudbright, Scotland, in 1815. The 
system must have proved a steady suc- 
cess, for the number of societies or asso- 
ciations has kept on increasing through- 
out Great Britain, reaching 2,050 by the 
year 1851, with an annual income of 
£4,000,000 ; and returns made to Par- 
liament show that, in July, 1888, the so- 
cieties numbered 2,404, with assets of 
£54,200,620 and a membership of over 
six hundred thousand. 

Edmund Wrigley, a leading American 
writer on the subject, fixes the date of 
the introduction of the Building and 
Loan Association system in this country 
at about the year 1840. Philadelphia 
seems to have seized most readily on the 
idea ; but associations were also formed 
not only in other Northern cities, but 
in Charleston, Savannah, and other cities 
in the South and West. At first they 
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were organized without the assistance 
of special statutes regarding them ; their 
managers, for instance, being trustees 
appointed by deed. But as experience 
gave wisdom, the aid of the Legislatures 
was sought; and now in almost, if not 
quite, every State where interest in the 
matter has been excited, there are laws 
governing the organization and manage- 
ment of such corporations. As this 
legislation generally has not yet reached 
a state of perfection which requires ex- 
act statistical returns, as in the case of 
bank legislation, the number of these or- 
ganizations in this country, their mem- 
bership, and their assets, cannot be given 
precisely. The following figures are, 
however, taken from the latest attain- 
able sources. 

In New England the number of as- 
sociations is between 90 and 100. Of 
these there are 66 in Massachusetts, 15 
in Maine, 4 in New Hampshire, 3 in 
Rhode Island, and 6 or 7 in Connecticut. 
The assets of the “Co-operative Banks” 
of Massachusetts on October 1, 1888, 
were $5,505,072.19, a gain of $1,293,- 
123.33 during the year. The open ac- 
counts numbered 983,202. The assets 
of the Maine associations at the close of 
the last fiscal year were $187,967.77, a 
gain in one year of $92,556.58. The 
shareholders numbered 972. The New 
York statistics are very inadequate, as 
only 24 associations filed reports with 
the State Banking Department in 1888. 
Judge Seymour Dexter estimated the 
number last September at 275, and 
many have been organized since. The 
report of the New Jersey Labor Bureau 
for 1886 estimated the total number of 
associations in that State at 170. The 
complete returns sent in by 156 of 
these showed 37,730 shareholders, hold- 
ing an average of 5} shares each, with 
net assets of $9,349,517.46. The num- 
ber of associations in Pennsylvania is 
estimated at 900, one-half of which are 
in Philadelphia. Their shares are esti- 
mated to number 1,000,000, with a cash 
value of $60,000,000. Mr. F.B. Sanborn, 
in his report to the Social Science Asso- 
ciation last September, estimated the 
number of associations in the old slave- 
States, outside of Delaware and Mary- 
land, which support a good many, at 250. 
The first association in Ohio was organ- 
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ized in 1867, and now their number in 
that State is estimated at over 600. In 
Illinois, where the first association was 
organized in 1849, there are more than 
450, which lend some $36,000,000 a 
year to their members. In Minnesota 
—and especially in St. Paul, where the 
system dates back to 1869—the associa- 
tions have proved wonderfully success- 
ful. They now number about 125, with 
an estimated investment of $18,000,000. 
It is stated that “from eight to ten 
thousand homes in St. Paul have been 
in whole or in part secured to their 
owners with money advanced by the 
building societies.” Michigan supports 
about 50 associations; California in 
1887 had 11, with assets of $2,595,488, 
and they have found a lodgement as far 
west as Oregon. 

Taking Mr. Sanborn’s calculation, 
there are now from 3,000 to 5,000 of 
these co-operative organizations in the 
United States, with a constant invest- 
ment of $300,000,000 ; while the accumu- 
lation under this plan of saving during 
the last forty years has amounted to 
from $500,000,000 to $750,000,000. It 
is not surprising that the savings banks 
look on this system as a formidable 
rival to their own. Mr. Sanborn, esti- 
mating the investment in the Minnesota 
associations at $18,000,000, says: “The 
deposits in Minnesota savings banks 
hardly exceed $2,000,000 ; and the rapid 
growth of these associations has cer- 
tainly checked the growth of savings 
banks there, as it has in Rochester, N. 
Y., in Buffalo, in Pittsburg, and in every 
State west of the Alleghanies.” A de- 
crease of $893,703 in the deposits of 
the New York City savings banks in 
1888 as compared with 1887, and of 
$346,322 in those of Brooklyn, is at- 
tributed to the recent increase in the 
number of associations in those cities. 


What, now, is this system of co-opera- 
tion which has stood so long a trial, 
has won its way so steadily and gen- 
erally into popular favor, and has pro- 
duced so wonderful financial results? 
Why does it commend itself to so many 
persons of small incomes, and why have 
failures under it been so rare? 

A Building and Loan Association is a 
corporation, regularly formed in ac- 
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cordance with the law of its locality ; 
generally, as I have explained, a statute 
especially adapted to this form of busi- 
ness. Its officers consist of a presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, treas- 
urer, board of directors, and a counsel. 
There may be slight variations from this 
list. For instance, in some associations 
auditors and appraisers are included in 
the number of officers annually elected ; 
while in others the auditors are chosen 
just previous to the close of the official 
year, to examine the secretary's ac- 
counts, and appraisers are appointed 
from time to time as loans are made. 
In small towns the secretary is the only 
salaried officer ; in other places a sal- 
ary is paid both to him and to the treas- 
urer, and in some large associations in 
New York City and in the West the 
president receives compensation. Aside 
from the salaries, the expenses consist 
of the rent of a room for holding the 
meetings and receiving the dues, the 
cost of the necessary printing, and inci- 
dentals. Small associations pay rent 
for a room only one or two evenings in 
a week. Larger ones require more per- 
manent accommodations. I can cite an 
association in a suburb of New York 
City which, in the first two years of its 
existence, issued 1,869 shares of stock 
and accumulated assets of $33,061, and 
whose total expenses for those years 
were about five hundred dollars. In 
cities like Philadelphia, where associa- 
tions are very numerous, and the ac- 
counts of many series have to be kept 
in each, it is customary for one person 
to be employed as secretary by several, 
his duties becoming those of a profes- 
sional accountant. To show the respon- 
sibility of such a position, an instance 
may be mentioned in which the secre- 
tary of six associations handled $4,939,- 
728 from 1879 to 1886, inclusive. 

The persons composing a Building 
and Loan Association agree to pay into 
their treasury a certain sum, at fixed 
periods, on each share that they own, 
until their shares through such pay- 
ments and the accumulated profits reach 
their par value, or, as it is technically 
termed, “mature.” The stated pay- 
ments (called “ dues”), their frequency, 
and the par value of the stock vary. 
The general rule is that $1 shall be 
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paid on every share once a month until 
a par of $200 is reached. When the 
shares “mature ” the assets in the treas- 
ury are divided among the shareholders. 
Just as fast as the money is paid in it 
is offered in the shape of loans to the 
members—and to the members only— 
the security taken being a mortgage on 
real estate and an assignment to the 
association of the borrower’s stock. 
The amount which a member is entitled 
to borrow equals the par value of his or 
her shares. Thus, in an association 
where the par value is $200, a member 
who wants $1,000 must own five shares. 
As every member has an equal right to 
become a borrower, the disposition of 
the loans is made by putting the money 
up at auction, from time to time, and 
awarding the loan to that member who 
will give the highest premium above 
the regular interest rate. The Build- 
ing and Loan Association laws pro- 
vide that the acceptance of these pre- 
miums shall not constitute usury. In 
order that the dues and interest shall 
be paid regularly, the by-laws provide 
that they shall be received only by the 
secretary, and by him only at the stated 
meetings ; and there is a small fine for 
a non-payment, which is increased from 
meeting to meeting, a delinquency for a 
certain period causing the forfeiture of 
the stock, or giving ground for the fore- 
closure of a mortgage. 

The interest is paid monthly, and the 
interest money, with the dues and any 
other receipts, goes into the treasury, to 
be loaned at once. Itis apparent, there- 
fore, that a Building and Loan Associa- 
tion whose money is in demand not 
only receives interest constantly on the 
dues paid in by all the members, but 
that it compounds this interest monthly. 
Herein lies the chief secret of the profit- 
ableness of this system of investment. 

To explain more in detail the opera- 
tions of one of these associations : The 
regular meeting night finds the secre- 
tary seated at his desk, with one or two 
of the directors at his side as tellers. 
The members, who are provided with 
pass-books, as in the case of savings bank 
depositors, hand in their dues (and inter- 
est, if borrowers) to the secretary, who 
enters the amount, receipts for it with 
his initials, and announces the name and 
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deposit to the tellers, each of whom en- 
ters the same in a separate blotter. At 
the close of the evening each of these 
blotters must balance with the amount 
of money in the secretary’s hands; if 
there is any error it is looked for at 
once. Thus a perfect check is placed 
upon the secretary. When the money 
is counted, the secretary pays it over 
immediately to the treasurer, who is 
required by the by-laws to deposit it in 
a designated bank within twenty-four 
hours. As the treasurer is under bonds, 
the money is safe while it is in his hands. 
For greater security it is customary, with 
some associations, to require the signa- 
tures of two directors to the associa- 
tion’s checks, in addition to those of 
the president, secretary, and treasurer. 
During the course of the evening, when 
there is money on hand, some officer, 
usually the president, announces that a 
loan, or loans, will be made to the high- 
est bidder or bidders. A member who 
thus becomes entitled to a lean, at once 
gives to the counsel a description of the 
property, with a plan of the house, if he 
intends to build a new one, and the 
premises are examined, as soon as prac- 
ticable, by the association’s appraisers. 
When the directors receive the apprais- 
ers’ report they decide whether the loan 
is a safe one or not. In reaching this de- 
cision each application is considered on 
its own merits. A private lender would 
simply inquire if there was a good mar- 
gin of value above the amount of the 
loan ; but in the case of an association 
borrower the directors inquire into the 
applicant’s personal character, and find 
out his employment and his salary or 
wages. If this results satisfactorily, and 
the premises proposed to be bought are 
not beyond the applicant’s means, then 
the directors can take into further con- 
sideration the facts that the borrower 
will begin to pay off his debt at the very 
next meeting of the association, and that 
experience has proved that a person who 
is securing a home in this easy way will 
make, in most cases, almost any sacrifice 
rather than see the property pass out of 
his hands. I have never seen a happier 
man than a German laborer who stood 
in front of a little house, just finished, 
which his Building and Loan Associa- 
tion had put up for him. And the pleas- 
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ure expressed in his countenance seemed 
to me a better assurance that he would 
clear the debt from that house, than the 
bond of many a richer man would be 
that the latter would meet his payments. 
Dr. Keck, the pioneer organizer of these 
associations in Cincinnati, had to com- 
plain a few years ago that the desire for 
membership there was so great that 
“many people suffer by it—the butcher, 
the baker, the doctor, the tenant, the 
landlord.” While this is an admission 
that the business may be overdone, it 
also shows how strong is the desire “to 
own a home” when once the way to do 
this is opened up to a man to whom it 
has seemed an impossibility. 

Loans are made to members either to 
purchase houses already erected, to build 
houses, or to remove existing encum- 
brances. If a member borrows to build 
a new house, the money is not paid over 
to him in bulk, but is paid over to the 
contractor, on the audit of the owner and 
the association’s building committee, as 
the work proceeds. 

One of the great advantages of these 
associations as assistants of persons of 
small means is, that they can safely lend 
very close to the appraised values. Sev- 
enty per cent. to a man of good habits is 
considered an excellent risk, and Mr. 
Paine, the Superintendent of the Bank- 
ing Department of New York State, in 
a work recently published, says: “It is 
seldom that a loan of more than eighty 
per cent. of the appraised value of mort- 
gaged property is absolutely secure.” 


The earliest Building and Loan Asso- 
ciations contemplated the issue of stock 
all of the same value, members joining 
at any time after the date of organiza- 
tion paying back-dues sufficient to effect 
this ; and all the members were to con- 
tinue the payment of their dues until 
maturity was reached, when the mort- 
gages of the borrowers were to be can- 
celled, the non-borrowers would receive 
the par value of their shares in cash, 
and the life of the association would 
end. This was a perfectly feasible 
scheme, but there were reasons why it 
did not work with entire satisfaction. 
As an association grew older, the cash 
payment required of new members 
steadily increased, and the growth of 
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membership ceased. In the course of 
time the list of would-be borrowers was 
exhausted, the funds remained inactive, 
and at best a large sum had to be accu- 
mulated to pay the shares of the non- 
borrowers. So the life of the association 
was prolonged beyond the original cal- 
culation. 

To obviate this difficulty it has been 
found best to issue shares in successive 
“ series,” the present value of the shares 
of each series being kept equal, the 
funds of all being loaned together, and 
the profits being apportioned among 
the different series according to their 
age and assets. Such an association is 
called a “ permanent” or “serial” one, 
the first mentioned a “terminating” 
one. The frequency of the issue of new 
series is regulated by the demand—as 
quarterly, semi-annually, or annually. 
A “serial” association, too, presents this 
advantage: A member of an older series 
who has not borrowed on his shares 
may withdraw the amount to his credit 
when it equals the price of a lot, buy 
his land, enter a younger series, and in 
it borrow the money to erect his house. 
Thus a “serial” association is constantly 
creating for itself a body of borrowers, 
and borrowers, it must ever be kept in 
mind, are the life of the system. 

The “terminating” plan still finds 
favor in some places, associations of this 
kind in Philadelphia being, it is said, 
for some unexplained reason, most pop- 
ular among the Germans and Irish. In 
Reading, Pa., where there are a number, 
a reason given for not discarding the 
older plan is that members like to know 
that “an association can wind up and 
pay all its members,” and that the fixing 
of a date for termination is a check on 
the concealment of mismanagement. To 
obviate the disadvantages above referred 
to, a new association, instead of a new 
series, is started every year, with prac- 
tically the same officers, one secretary, 
for instance, acting for a dozen associa- 
tions. But with honest management 
and intelligent book-keeping the serial 
plan is much less cumbersome. 

In some States the total number of 
shares which an association may issue 
is limited by law. There are two stat- 
utes governing these corporations in 
New York. The older one (that of 1851) 
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contains no limitation of this kind. By 
the statute of 1887 the outstanding 
shares of the value of $200 each cannot 
exceed 10,000. In Pennsylvania the 
limit is 2,500 shares of $200 each, and 
in Massachusetts 5,000 of the same value. 
In New Jersey, by an amendment passed 
in 1888, all limitation as to the number 
of shares to be issued by an associa- 
tion working under the serial plan is 
removed. Careful writers on the sub- 
ject point out danger to an association 
whose shares become too numerous; 
but this danger, I would say, would be 
realized only in a large city where the 
number of associations did not increase, 
as usual, with the demands for stock. 
If 2,500 shares seem a small limit, it 
must be remembered that in a “serial” 
association there are constant transfers 
from one series to another, as well as 
voluntary withdrawals from membership 
and compulsory retirements. 

A word of explanation about the lat- 
ter. The essence of success in a Build- 
ing and Loan Association is to keep all 
the funds in active operation—to have 
no money lying idle in the bank. But 
even in a “serial” association, if, as a 
series approaches maturity, any consid- 
erable number of non-borrowing share- 
holders remain, the officers will have to 
accumulate a cash fund to meet the 
matured value of their shares. The 
number of such investors is in practice 
found to be smaller than might be sup- 
posed, owing to the voluntary with- 
drawal of shares. But, to provide for 
an emergency, directors are—or should 
be—given authority to retire the shares 
of non-borrowing members from time 
to time, as their series grow older and 
the condition of the treasury warrants. 
The Massachusetts statute requires such 
withdrawals, and its text on this point 
may be cited as an illustration : 

“The directors may, at their dis- 
cretion, under rules made by them, re- 
tire the unpledged shares of any series 
at any time after four years from the 
date of their issue, by enforcing the 
withdrawal of the same ; but whenever 
there shall remain in any series, at the 
expiration of five years after the date of 
its issue, an excess above one hundred 
unpledged shares, then it shall be the 
duty of the directors to retire annually 
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twenty-five per centum of such excess 
existing at said expiration of five years 
after the date of its issue, so that not 
more than one hundred unpledged 
shares shall remain in such series at the 
expiration of nine years from the date 
of its issue ; and thereafter the directors 
may in their discretion retire such other 
unpledged shares as they consider the 
best interests of the bank to require ; 
provided, that whenever under the pro- 
visions of this section the withdrawal of 
shares is to be enforced, the shares to 
be retired shall be determined by lot, 
and the holders thereof shall be paid 
the full value of their shares, less all 
fines and a proportionate part of any 
unadjusted loss; provided also that 
shares pledged for share loans shall be 
treated as unpledged shares.” 

To show how, in actual practice, the 
number of existing shares in older series 
decreases, I have compiled the following 
table of the existing number of shares, 
in six New Jersey associations, from the 
report of the State Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor and Industries for 1886 : 


Number of Shares. 





Simi...) 68 | 12] 48 | %1 | 99 | 











5 

Next oldest..... 57 17 21 67 16 5 
Next oldest..... 62 17 10 55 | 1 
Next oldest..... | 59 22 10 40 | 101 8 
Next oldest. .... 16u 18 7 31 | 161 5 
Next oldest... | 207 | 45 | 11 | 97 | 252) 12 
Next oldest..... | 135 64 81 | 100 | 274 29 
Next oldest.....| 336 44 29 | 189 | 197 52 
Next oldest.....| 885 85 88 | 411 | 288 27 
Next oldest..... | 425 | 183 55 | 753 | 530 96 
Next oldest.....| 543 | 257 86 | 924 | 608 | 150 
682 Se [aes | 300 





Next oldest. .... | as 








Members are allowed to withdraw 
their shares as they wish, so long as the 
total demand of this kind does not ex- 
ceed a fixed limit at ary one time ; as, 
for instance, one-half of the dues of a 
month. This provides against a possi- 
ble “run” on the association. With- 
drawing members receive back their 
dues paid in, less fines and their share 
of any losses, and such proportion of 
accumulated profits as the by-laws of 
their association may provide. As it is 
not customary to pay young members 
who withdraw their full share of profits 
earned, there is a profit to the remain- 
ing members from such voluntary with- 
drawals. The earlier associations made 
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no provision for the cancellation of mort- 
gages before the maturity of the borrow- 
ers’ shares, or none except where other 
members stood ready to borrow the 
money paid in. But experience showed 
that many persons were deterred from 
borrowing of an association without the 
privilege of removing the encumbrance 
at their convenience ; as, for instance, 
if an opportunity occurred to make an 
advantageous sale of the property to 
some one who wanted to pay cash in 
full. It is coming to be the practice, 
therefore, to permit a borrower to pay 
off his mortgage at any time on a given 
notice, the money being either loaned 
again or used in retiring shares. 


The most perplexing problem that 
presents itself to a person whose atten- 
tion is first directed to the Building and 
Loan Association system of borrowing is 
this: How can a member be benefited 
by a loan on which he pays a premium, 
in addition to the regular rate of in- 
terest? It is well, therefore, that this 
feature of the system be perfectly under- 
stood. 

At the start it must be remembered, 
first, that this premium is in reality 
only a payment made by a borrower for 
the privilege of having the immediate 
use of the par value of his shares, for 
which the non-borrower is obliged to 
wait a term of years; and, second, that 
the money in the treasury is put up at 
auction, in quest of a premium, only in 
order to give all the members an equal 
chance to secure it.* In England, and, 
I think, in this country, other plans of 
assigning loans have been tried. Some- 
times they have been assigned by lot; 
but, under this scheme, the money would 
often go to members who did not care 
to use it, and they would dispose of it to 
other members at a premium which went 
into their own pockets. In other asso- 
ciations a list of applicants for loans has 
been made out, and the money paid over 
to them in turn; but this did not prove 
satisfactory. 

Again, in considering the premium 
feature it must be remembered that, as 
the premiums all go into the common 
treasury, each payer of a premium shares 


* Associations in which a minimum premium is fixed are, 
I think, very exceptional. 
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the premiums paid by all the other bor- 
rowers, and that the larger the average 
premiums, the greater are the profits of 
the association, and the sooner is the 
stock matured and the borrower’s mort- 
gage cancelled. I have heard the state- 
ment made, “I would rather belong asa 
borrower to an association whose money 
brings thirty per cent. premium than to 
one which gets only three or five, be- 
cause my debt would be so much the 
sooner discharged.” Practically, this 
only means that such a person is able 
to make larger payments in order to 
shorten the time. By the majority of 
members of such organizations easy 
payments are most desired. 

Courts have held that the fixing of a 
minimum premium is illegal, but they 
have held that usury cannot be pleaded 
when the premium is determined by open 
competition. Thus the Supreme Court 
of New York (25 Barb., 263) held : “The 
statute of usury is repealed as to the tak- 
ing of premiums, and also to interest on 
premiums although previously deduct- 
ed. The greater the premiums and the 
greater the amount drawing legal inter- 
est, the sooner will the association have 
the necessary funds to pay off all the 
shares, the shorter will be the life of the 
association, the number of payments 
by the borro.ver will be less, and the 
mutuality of the whole scheme removes 
the ordinary objections to the unusual 
interest.” The New York Court of Ap- 
peals (1 Abbott's Appeal Decisions, 347) 
has sustained this reasoning. 

But let us look further into the profits 
of these associations, which premium- 
paying borrowers share. 

If each member of a Building and 
Loan Association, the par value of whose 
stock is $200, contributed $1 a month 
to its treasury, and there were no ex- 
penses and no profits, the shares would 
mature in two hundred months, or six- 
teen years and eight months. But in a 
prosperous association, while the ex- 
penses are very small, every dollar that 
comes into the treasury is kept earning 
other dollars, the interest, as I have ex- 
plained, being compounded monthly. 
The profitableness of this system of 
lending may be seen from the statement 
that while $1,000 at six per cent., simple 
interest, will earn only $300 in five years, 
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it will, if the interest is compounded an- 
nually, earn $338.22,°,, and, if the inter- 
est is compounded monthly, will earn 
$348.83, ; and the gain goes on in- 
creasing with every successive year. 
From this cause the members of a Build- 
ing and Loan Association, instead of 
waiting sixteen years and eight months 
for their shares to become worth $200 
each, find the par value attained in a 
much shorter period. And just as soon 
as this is attained a borrower's mortgage 
disappears. 

Exactly how long a series of shares 
must run to reach maturity cannot be 
calculated precisely in advance, because 
it is impossible to foresee the rate of 
premiums offered, the expenses, the 
number of withdrawals, etc. An associa- 
tion—to use Wrigley’s illustrations— 
that (1) makes a profit of ten per cent. 
per annum on the average time will mat- 
ure its stock in ten years and ten 
months; (2) making thirteen and a 
quarter per cent., will mature in ten 
years; (3) making twenty-seven per 
cent., will mature in eight years. In 
calculating the withdrawal value of 
shares in associations using the “ gross” 
or “net” system of paying premiums 
(to be explained hereafter),it is cus- 
tomary in this country to estimate the 
life of a series at ten years, and in 
England at twelve years. Albert Shaw, 
Ph.D., in his papers on ‘“ Co-operation 
in a Western City,” published by the 
American Economic Association, says of 
the Mechanics’ and Workingmen’s Loan 
and Building Association of Minneapo- 
lis, which began business in 1874 with a 
membership of forty-five, and whose re- 
ceipts are now from $80,000 to $90,000 
a year: “The average premium bid for 
loans has been forty-two and one-eighth 
per cent., and the final cost to the bor- 
rower is about eight per cent., while the 
‘free holders’ (those whose shares remain 
unpledged to the close of the series) 
gain about twelve per cent. annual com- 
pound interest on their savings.” These 
statements are sufficient to show that 
the premium need not be a cause of 
alarm to borrowers in these associations. 

But I may illustrate this fact very 
clearly by simple figures. 

Suppose that A and B each borrows 
$3,000 at the same time, A of a Build- 
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ing and Loan Association on fifteen 
shares at five per cent. premium and six 
per cent. interest, and B of a private 
lender at the same rate of interest but 
without any premium, B to pay his prin- 
cipal at the same time that A’s shares 
mature. Supposing that maturity is 
reached (1) in ten years and (2) in thir- 
teen years, the two accounts will stand 
as follows : 
A 














A, Paid in monthly dues..... $1,800 
Paid in interest. 0.566 1,800 
Paid in premium......... 150 

Total payments........ $3,750 

BS AMO se tiaigucewcesae's $3,000 

DGGPOR 5.055 ssc nd ones neie 1,800 
Total payments........ $4,800 
2. 

A, Paid in monthly dues..... $2,340 
Paid in interest... 6.555 <..« 2,340 
Paid in premium......... 150 

Total payments........ $4,830 

Tee orc tii | aa Se ee $3,000 

PHROUOBLE, < cicsesaeeseed sass 2,340 
Total payments........ $5,340 


Under the first example A pays $1,050 
less than B, and under the second $510. 

If the person of whom B borrows per- 
mits him to pay the interest and $180 
(the amount of A’s annual dues) of the 
principal annually, under the system of 
partial payments, it will require between 
thirteen and fourteen years to liquidate 
the debt. 

A further analysis of these figures, that 
is sometimes made in Building and Loan 
Association prospectuses, is this: A’s total 
payments in ten years being $3,750, and 
the principal actually borrowed on being 
$3,000, the total amount he has to charge 
to interest is $750 for the ten years, or 
$75 a year, which is at the rate of two 
and one-half per cent. per annum ; or, if 
his series runs thirteen years, his inter- 
est charge is $1,830, or $140.77 a year, 
which is at the rate of four and seven- 
tenths per cent. per annum. Expert 
accountants, who have been employed 
by savings institutions to find flaws in 
the Buiiding and Loan Association sys- 
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tem, have made haste to point out that a 
member of an association continues to 
pay interest on the whole amount bor- 
rowed, while his dues are constantly de- 
creasing that amount, and hence that this 
is only an apparent interest rate.* But 
the vital question with a person who 
borrows a few hundred or thousand dol- 
lars with which to secure a home, and 
which is to be paid back in small in- 
stalments, is, ‘ How large a sum out of 
my income for the next ten or twelve 
years will be required to make my pay- 
ments?” If anyone will lend him the 
required amount, with the understand- 
ing that he is to pay the principal at the 
end of ten or twelve years and only an- 
nual interest meanwhile, can he find any 
way in which to invest his accumulating 
principal (if he does accumulate it) 
which will so rapidly increase it to the 
required amount as the Building and 
Loan Association increases it for him ? 
If he is A in the above examples, he will 
be a good way ahead of his neighbor B 
financially when their respective debts 
are paid. A’s payments are small, sys- 
tematic, and at the same time imperative. 
When he goes home from every meeting 
of the directors he says, ‘“‘ My house is so 
much nearer being my own.” And when 
he attends a quarterly or annual meet- 
ing of his association at which the prof- 
its are reported, and he finds a sum to 
his credit beyond any that he has paid 
in, he learns, perhaps for the first time, 
the secret of making money saved earn 
other money. 

It is quite as easy to show by figures 
the economy of buying one’s house 
with the assistance of a Building and 
Loan Association as compared with pay- 
ing rent. The following statement is 
only given as a form of comparison ; 
every prospective borrower can change 
the figures to suit his own locality. 

C and D occupy houses worth $3,000 
each (lot, $600, and building, $2,400). C 
is a tenant, paying $25 per month. D, 
with $600 in cash, has borrowed $2,400 
on twelve shares of a Building and Loan 
Association, and built his house. Sup- 
posing that D’s shares mature in twelve 

* In what has been called the ‘‘ Ohio system” the dues 
paid in are deducted at stated periods from the principal, 
and interest is charged only on the remainder. As this 


necessarily prolongs the life of a series, the benefit to the 
borrower is more figurative than actual. 
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years, their accounts at the end of that 
period will stand thus : 


C has paid out $3,600 in rent, and has noth- 
ing to show for it. 





D has paid out: Monthly dues......... $1,728 
ee ees 1,728 

Premium, five per cent. 120 

UL ee ees 50 

DMRORS cial cci cee cna 260 

BRNO 5 5s oS Oe 100 

Interest on value of lot. 432 

DM cSianeeciwene $4,418 


The neighborhood must be a very in- 
active one where the increased value of 
the property will not more than offset 
the cost of repairs. We find, then, that 
D owns his premises by paying out only 
$818 more than C, who, at the end of 
the period named, has nothing to show 
for his money. 


One or two things remain to be said 
in explanation of the premium system. 
There is constant discussion among 
writers on the subject about the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of very large 
premiums. As I have pointed out, aver- 
age high premiums mean larger pay- 
ments for ashorter time. Anelement of 
trouble comes in when high premiums 
in the early years of an association are 
followed by low ones later on. Then, 
evidently, the earlier borrowers pay a 
higher rate of interest than those who 
follow them. In actual practice, where 
no minimum premium is fixed, the 
amount bid will be regulated by the 
law of supply and demand. Start a 
pioneer association in a place of con- 
siderable size, where, for the first time, 
an opportunity is afforded to secure 
homes under this easy system of pay- 
ments, and competition will probably 
run the premiums offered to a high 
figure ; and this rate may be kept up 
for a good many years in places like St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, whose growth is 
rapid and whose accession of wage-earn- 
ers is constant. But with the demand 


for loans will certainly come new asso- 
ciations, an enlargement of the loan 
fund, and a diminution of premiums. 
Take, for example, the cities of New 
York and Philadelphia ; the former has 
been very slow to take advantage of 
this kind of co-operation, most of its 
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existing organizations being only a few 
years old. Premiums of sixty per cent., 
and perhaps more, have been paid for 
loans in New York within the last year. 
In Philadelphia, Mr. M. J. Brown, editor 
of Building Association and Home Jour- 
nal, writes me: ‘“‘ Very few associations 
are obtaining any premium on loans. 
Good borrowers can obtain all the 
money needed without a premium. The 
premium is no longer a factor here.” 

There are about thirty-five associations 
in New York City, and some four hun- 
dred and fifty in Philadelphia. Hence 
the difference. High premiums were 
once as eagerly offered in the latter place 
as they now are in the former. 

There are different ways of paying 
the premium. Under what is known as 
the “gross plan” the premium is de- 
ducted in advance from the sum that is 
loaned, while interest is charged on the 
whole amount. Under the “net plan” 
the premium is deducted as before, but 
interest is charged only on the sum 
which the borrower receives. Under a 
third system, known as the “ instal- 
ment plan,” the premium is paid in 
monthly instalments. This last plan 
avoids many difficulties encountered 
under the others, as in calculating the 
value of shares at any time, and I 
think it would be well for every new as- 
sociation to adopt it. A fourth method, 
sometimes practised, is to issue to a 
borrower additional stock whose par 
value shall equal the premium paid ; 
this makes his payments of dues on the 
additional stock instalment payments. 
Still another plan which has been tried 
is to have the rate of interest determined 
by competition. This is again the instal- 
ment plan. A premium of five per cent. 
on the gross plan is equal to about 
eight cents per month on the instalment 
plan. 


At first glance it might seem as if 
there was unfairness in the positions 
occupied in an association by the two 
classes of members, the borrowers and 
the non-borrowers, the former sharing 
the premiums and interest paid by the 
latter. But this is a superficial view. 
I doubt if any association is ever organ- 
ized in these days in which those mem- 
bers who wish to borrow at one time 
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supply the requisite sum in dues; so 
that immediate borrowers require the 
non-borrowers’ assistance. Besides, a 
large class of borrowers is supplied from 
among those who may be mere investors 
at the start. As most associations lend 
only on first mortgage, requiring a bor- 
rower to own a fee in the land, many 
persons purchase shares who own no 
land and have no money to buy any, 
and very likely never would have any 
without the aid of some systematic plan 
of saving. But after they have been 
non-borrowing members for a certain 
time, they find that their savings are 
large enough to enable them to buy the 
coveted piece of land. So they with- 
draw their accumulations, secure their 
lots, take shares in a new series, and be- 
come borrowers in turn. The non-bor- 
rowers, too, are, or should be, liable to 
peremptory retirement whenever their 
assistance is no longer necessary. 

Considered abstractly as a beneficial 
feature in a community, an association 
of this kind would be commendable if 
it only induced a number of persons to 
lay aside small sums every month, with- 
out paying them any profits. And it is 
the cultivation of the habit of saving 
which is one of the best arguments in 
favor of the Building and Loan Associ- 
ation system, especially as such associ- 
ations can be formed where the estab- 
lishment of a savings bank would be 
impracticable. 


If complete statistics of these associ- 
ations in this country and in Great Brit- 
ain were available they would prove the 
safety of the system by showing the very 
small number of failures under it. But 
this plan of investment has not, in every 
case, worked satisfactorily, and it is well 
to consider the disappointments in order 
to warn investors and managers that it 
is possible to go astray. 

I am informed that in the Western 
States and in Massachusetts, where so 
many associations have been for years 
in operation, no instance of a failure is 
on record. In the early history of the 
associations in Pennsylvania some of 
them did not work out satisfactorily ; 
but this was because of ignorance in 
their Board of Directors. The premi- 
ums were paid on the “ gross plan,” and 
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early retiring members were allowed so 
large a share of the apparent immediate 
profits that those who remained “came 
short,” and the date of maturity was un- 
duly prolonged. The largest list of fail- 
ures and the fullest history of their 
causes are to be found in New York 
State. 

Before the year 1851 several associ- 
ations were organized in this city with- 
out the assistance of a legislative enact- 
ment. The popularity of the idea be- 
came so great that an “act for the 
incorporation of building, mutual loan, 
and accumulating fund associations ” 
was passed by the Legislature in 1851, 
and it is stated that by 1856 one hun- 
dred and twenty-four of them were doing 
business in this State, while already it 
appears that more than thirty had gone 
out of existence. <A reaction set in, and 
complaints by members were so frequent 
that the Legislature in 1855 appointed 
a special committee to investigate the 
subject and ascertain the cause of the 
trouble. Their report is numbered 46 
in volume ii. of Assembly Documents. 
This report specifies two causes “ which 
have had much to do with the creation 
and embarrassment of these associa- 
tions.” The one “was the commercial 
activity which followed the discoveries 
on the Pacific,’ and the other, ‘the 
commercial crisis consequent upon an 
extended trade which those discoveries 
had seemed to warrant.” In the time 
of inflation almost everybody felt able 
to assume the responsibility of the pay- 
ment of dues and interest, as well as a 
liberal premium. When hard times 
came members could not meet their 
payments, and when they found that 
their investments were likely to be lost 
through foreclosure, they appealed to 
the courts and the Legislature for re- 
lief. This cause of trouble might have 
affected only the defaulting members, 
and not the associations as a whole, but 
many of the early associations accept- 
ed second mortgages as security, and 
this, the report says, was one fruitful 
source of complaint. Mismanagement 
by the officers was also charged. The 
rush of withdrawals was so great that 
in some associations the receipts were 
put up at auction, and the person who 
would take the smallest sum for his 
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shares was paid off first. The evils of 
the system seemed so great to this com- 
mittee that they recommended a repeal 
of the act. 

Judge Seymour Dexter, in a paper 
read last autumn before the Social Sci- 
ence Association, cited some failures 
outside of New York City. The first 
association organized in Rochester, in 
1852, was wound up, having failed to 
realize the expectations of its members, 
probably from the causes just named. 
The next effort in that city was made 
nineteen years later, and in the ensuing 
years a number of associations were or- 
ganized there; but some “ Building Lot 
Associations,” which had in view a real- 
estate speculation, were also founded 
there at thesametime. The latter came 
to grief, and having been confounded in 
the public understanding with Building 
and Loan Associations, these received 
much injury. Two or three associations 
in existence in Albany in 1871 lost heav- 
ily through bad management, some of 
their loans having been made on second 
mortgages. One association organized 
in Elmira and another in Waverly, in 
1871, were closed before maturity, with 
consent of the stockholders. An asso- 
ciation started in Elmira, in 1875, began 
with by-laws accepting no premium of 
less than $40 a share (twenty per cent.). 
There was great demand for the stock 
at first, but when, after four or five years, 
the borrowing slackened, the minimum 
rate of premium was reduced one-half 
without obviating the trouble. Eight 
years ago the minimum premium was 
abolished entirely, and, we are told, “from 
that time the association began to grow 
in popularity. Its money was readily 
loaned, and, while it received only $62 
on $40,750 borrowed in 1887, and $232 
on $60,000 borrowed in 1868, itis ma- 
turing a series of shares every year to 
the satisfaction of its shareholders, nine- 
ty-five per cent. of whom are wage-earn- 
ers.” The age of each series is about 
eleven years. This Elmira example is 
worthy of study by anyone who thinks 
that large premiums are necessary to an 
association’s prosperity. 

Of the unsuccessful early New York 
associations, all, I believe, were organ- 
ized on the “terminating and gross pre- 
mium ” plan. 
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The Legislature of Connecticut caused 
an investigation of the associations in 
that State to be made some thirty years 
ago, and in 1860 they were forbidden to 
receive deposits after January 1, 1862. 
In 1865 they were required to return 
their deposits to the shareholders by 
July 1, 1886. The system is, however, 
becoming popular again in that State. 

Mr. C. F. Southard, of New York, who 
is assisting in the organization of many 
associations in this State, read a paper 
on “The Dangerous Side of Building As- 
sociations ” before the American Social 
Science Association last September. In 
this he pointed out, as “the three leading 
dangers which menace this plan of bank- 
ing in all the States to-day,” the follow- 
ing: (1) Permitting a single member to 
hold a large number of shares of stock 
and borrow on them; (2) the plan in 
general use of deducting the bonus bid 
from the sum borrowed ; (3) the almost 
utter lack of knowledge by directors of 
the simple principles governing finance, 
and a criminal carelessness in the matter 
of informing themselves in reference to 
thesame. But, when well managed, Mr. 
Southard calls this system “the grand- 
est, simplest, and most successful plan 
of co-operation ever made practicable in 
the two hemispheres.” 

The safety or the risk of this system 
of investment is increased directly in 
proportion as its original purpose is ad- 
hered to or departed from. Asa means 
of speculation it should take no part. 
Well-managed associations limit the 
amount of stock which one member 
may hold, and, consequently, the amount 
of money which he can borrow. In 
some States this limit is fixed by law, as 
in Massachusetts, where the maximum 
is twenty-five shares; the New York 
act of 1875 limits the number of shares 
which a person may hold in one series 
to ten unpledged and twenty pledged. 

Some localities are much _ better 
adapted to this form of co-operation 
than others. It would have a poor field 
in a Newport or a Lenox, where there 
is no considerable body of wage-earn- 
ers. The more expensive land is in any 
place, the larger are the loans required 
by each member and the greater is the 
risk to the lender. The limited area of 
New York City makes it a less available 
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field than Philadelphia, Chicago, and St. 
Paul, and largely, for this reason, it has 
been called a city of tenements, while 
the others boast that they are cities of 
homes. Where the membership is made 
up principally of persons who are not 
strictly wage-earners the officers are 
likely to be men on whose time there are 
many demands, and who are not, there- 
fore, regular in their attendance on the 
meetings. Complaints on this ground 
are made in regard to some New York 
City associations, and they are serious. 

Another warning ought not to be 
overlooked. Attracted by the success 
of the honestly co-operative associations, 
corporations have been formed in sev- 
eral States to carry on the business on a 
“national” plan, as it is styled ; that is, 
to conduct a money-loaning scheme 
under the guise of a Building and Loan 
Association, but to lend money in all 
parts of the country, and to secure prof- 
its to persons who are not contributors 
of dues. These “national” associations 
are attracting much attention in the 
West, and the genuine Building and 
Loan Associations, realizing that they 
must suffer from the unsatisfactory 
dealings of such imitators, are moving 
against them. In Llinois an act is now 
before the Legislature, and will doubtless 
be passed, prohibiting associations or- 
ganized outside of the State from doing 
business in it, and the State associations 
from doing business outside of the State’s 
limits. The Savings Bank Commissioners 
of Massachusetts have ruled that loans 
can be made by the co-operative banks 
only on real estate within the State. 

Building and Loan Associations have 
a value to any community aside from 
their pecuniary aspect, which is always 
recognized wherever they have been es- 
tablished. 

Albert Shaw, Ph.D., in vol. i., No. 4, 
Publications of the American Economic 
Association, says : 

“The success of the Building Socie- 
ties in St. Paul is quite as complete, all 
things considered, as in the Pennsyl- 
vania cities. They have become an ac- 
cepted local institution, destined to 
play a growingly important part in the 
building up of the city, and in the de- 
velopment of thrift and providence 
among wage-earners. But even 
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more important than their mere mate- 
rial achievements for the city, and for 
their members individually, has been 
their social and moral value, in counter- 
acting the tendency of a city population 
to wider divergence between rich and 
poor, and to the development of a prol- 
etariat class. The typical American 
citizen is a free-holder, and has a home 
which is his castle. His independence 
and his virtue depend not a little upon 
his worldly condition. The Building 
Society is above all things to be com- 
mended as a conservator of the home 
and family institutions that underlie all 
our national greatness and power.” 

F. A. Richards, Bank Examiner in 
Maine, in a report of this year on the 
associations of that State, says : 

“The key to the almost uniform suc- 
cess of Building and Loan Associations 
is to be found in the intimate relations 
which they hold to shareholders, and es- 
pecially to borrowers. Not only do they 
make it possible for persons having but 
small incomes to build homes for them- 
selves by loaning money on unfinished 
property, as the money is needed to ad- 
vance the work, repayable in small in- 
stalments, but they exercise a scrupu- 
lous supervision over the interests of 
the borrower. The condition and situa- 
tion of his property, the plans of the ar- 
chitect, the estimates, the character of 
the contractor, the building material, the 
work of the builder—all are carefully 
inspected by competent judges, and sub- 
ject to their approval. The Building and 
Loan Association thus forms a super- 
visory board, whose assistance to the 
borrower is invaluable. The 
educational character of these institu- 
tions is far from being one of their least 
important features.” 

Willis S. Paine, LL.D., Superintend- 
ent of the Banking Department of New 
York State, in the introduction to his 
recently published work on the New 
York laws relating to Building Associa- 
tions, says : 

‘These associations serve as a barrier 
against the dangerous paternalism urged 
on the State by men of questionable 
statesmanship, and they become likewise 
the foes of communism, creating habits 
of accumulation and assuring the privacy 
of homes. Such organizations become 
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indirectly valuable moral agencies as a 
partial solution of the tenement-house 
problem, and hence are worthy of care- 
ful attention. The independent home 
secures removal from immoral tenden- 
cies, the adornment of domestic life, 
and full sway for the influence of wise 
training and good example. Whatever 
helps to remove the youth of the nation 
from the terrible and ever-present temp- 
tations of many of the crowded tenement- 
dens, from the accustomed debaucheries 
of drunken wretches in neighboring 
rooms, end from the shamelessness of 
those who oftentimes exist in them, 
works blessings for the peace and pros- 
perity of the State. They are not a cure- 


AT THE TOMB OF A POET. 


all, however, but may, if loosely man- 
aged, prove aserious injury to the frugal 
and industrious wage-earners who invest 
in them.” 

The Chief of the New Jersey Bureau 
of Statistics of Labor and Industries 
said, in his Report for 1886 : 

“From the reports which have been 
forwarded to the Bureau these New Jer- 
sey associations are generally in a very 
prosperous condition, and a great bene- 
fit, not only to the individual members, 
but to the community at large ; for they 
are increasing the number of tax-paying, 
property-owning citizens, and making 
it comparatively easy for an industrious 
working-man to own a home.” 





AT THE TOMB OF A POET. 


By Mary A. P. Stansbury. 


Here lies Hipponax, the poet; if thou art worthless, draw not nigh his tomb; but if thou art honorable and of fair 
descent, come! sit here boldly, and, if thou wilt, slumber.—T7heocritus. 


Sranpinc at Hipponax’ grave 

By the ever-sounding wave— 
Silent singer, centuries three 
Sleeping at Clazomenze— 

To the passing stranger thus 
Spake the wise Theocritus : 
“Soft! the poet lying dead 
Sought no favor, knew no dread. 
If within thy soul abide 

Evil which thou fain wouldst hide, 
Venture not! lest waken here 
Eyes that, living, saw too clear. 
Leave him of late peace possest, 
Draw not near to break his rest! 


“But if, named from worthy line, 
Thou hast kept thy birthright-sign, 


And a heart unstained with guilt— 
Come, and linger as thou wilt' 
Suit the question on thy lip 

To this mute companionship. 
Wiser-tongued this silence is 

Than the schoolmen’s rivalries. 


“Tremble not, though slumber press 
On thy lids forgetfulness ; 

Sleepers twain shall Nature guard— 
Draw her coverlet of sward 

Closer o’er his quiet bed, 

Screen from garish light thy head 
With the boughs of olive-trees 
Sighing to the sighing breeze ; 

Thou above, and he below— 

Which the sweeter dreams may know?” 








SPRING IN WINTER. 
By Edith M. Thomas. 


Deep in the heart of savage Winter lies, 
Untracked and fair, a realm of halcyon dreams. 
Limpid and free run on the talking streams— 
With bloomy drift the stooping tree replies. 
Ofttimes a wood-sprite in a thrush’s guise 
Eludes all search, though near its rapture seems ; 
And morning meadows, where the dew yet gleams, 
Look heavenward, vivid with a thousand eyes. 


Last night Sleep bore me to this charm-wrapt place, 
Where thou (sovereign of joy and peace alway) 
Wast gathering cool white florets born of May. 
Of these one dazzled with so strange a grace 
That I besought thee tell its name and race. 
Thou smiling saidst, “It is the Eye of Day.” 


VoL. V.—65 
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View of Castrogiovanni from Careo Rock, 


CASTROGIOVANNI. 
By A. F. Jacassy. 


N order to appreciate the giant strides 
toward civilization and progress that 
southern Italy has made, we should 

read the authors—Taine, for instance— 
who described it before the Unification. 

The abolition of the autocratic dynas- 

ty of the Bourbons (whose home policy 
might be described as: ‘Give the peo- 
ple perfect liberty to amuse themselves, 
but forbid them absolutely to think or to 
educate themselves”) has been the sig- 
nal for the transformation of a decadent 
feudal society into a living modern so- 
ciety—a real revolution, as radical as the 
French Revolution of 1789, but infinitely 
better, inasmuch as it has been accom- 
plished gradually, without violent shocks 
and without riots. Of course it is quite 


evident that the regeneration of a people 
which has been enslaved and degraded 
for centuries is a question of time, but 
we must also take into account that in 
Italy, and above all in southern Italy, 
the work of regeneration is aided by the 


lively intelligence of this half-Greek, 
half-Roman race of which Alfieri could 
say that perhaps nowhere else in the 
world does the human plant flourish 
mentally and physically in such vigor 
and completeness. To-day, asduring the 
time of the Bourbons, the social and po- 
litical struggle is between education and 
ignorance, but the sceptre has passed 
from the hands of the nobles and the 
clergy into those of an enlightened and 
liberal middle class ; accordingly all has 
changed, and parliamentary institutions 
have begun to show results that have 
surpassed the most sanguine expecta- 
tions. The army, for instance, which 
everywhere else in Europe is only a 
blood-tax, a crushing burden that de- 
vours the resources of the state, and 
paralyzes during their best years the 
energies of its most precious citizens, is 
here a great school which teaches the 
meaning of Fatherland and effaces nar- 
row and provincial ideas. Therailroads, 
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built, as in America and contrary to 
European custom, in districts where 
there are no highways, are like great 
connecting links that bind together and 
give a common life to the scattered mem- 
bers of the fatherland ; and now this sa- 
cred name, a symbol of union, is revered 
everywhere, and provincial appellations 
have lost their narrow antique meaning. 

A recent event proves this. The 
writer was in Sicily when the news of 
the massacre of the Italian troops at Do- 
gali in Africa wrung the heart of the na- 
tion. Even in the humblest cottages the 
sad event was discussed and resent- 
ed like a personal injury, and the whole 
country declared itself energetically will- 
ing to make great sacrifices to avenge the 
national honor. Compare this with the 
state of public feeling twenty years be- 
fore, when the struggle with Austria for 
the liberation of Venetia hardly aroused 
even a feeling of curiosity in the mass 
of the Southern population. 

Freed at last from her fetters, proud 
of her unity, conscious of her increasing 
strength, and.of the progress that she 
has made, young Italy feels stir within 
her an ambition, descended from that 
ambition which made Rome so great and 
so redoubtable in the history of the world. 
Under this powerful and vivifying im- 
pulse all is transformed ; waste territory 
is reclaimed ; agriculture, which was un- 
progressive, becomes intelligent and sci- 
entific; great manufactories are started 
all over the peninsula ; Rome, Naples, 
Palermo, Catania, are fast becoming 
great modern cities where the constant- 
ly increasing value of real estate has en- 
riched as many far-seeing business men 
as in our young Western towns, St. 
Paul or Kansas City. 

This material transformation has only 
encountered one class of bitter enemies 
the artists, those eternal lovers of the 
crumbling, the wretched, the old! When 
they saw the cutting of wide streets 
through the old, unhealthy, but pictu- 
resque quarters they shrieked like dev- 
otees who saw the axe raised against a 
venerated sanctuary. Looking at the 
matter from their point of view, and 
avoiding exaggeration, one can but ad- 
mit that they were right to protest 
against an abuse of utilitarianism, and 
against those straight lines of tall 
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houses which have neither character nor 
beauty, and after all look like nothing 
but boxes pierced with holes. To do 
them justice, their opposition has pre- 
vented many excesses, and it is to be 
hoped that they may guide the modern 
current ; but as to stopping it, as some 
fanatics desire, that fortunately cannot 
be done. The old monuments will be 
respected, but the rags of the past are 
bound to disappear. 

At the present time it is only in a few 
remote corners of Calabria or of Sicily 
that one can still find the customs and 
manners of the past, scarcely modified 
by contact with the ideas of to-day, set 
in a frame of ruins, and as untouched 
by modern improvements as the most 
fastidious artist could desire. Ruined 
cities—Syracuse, Selinus, Agrigentum, 
Sybaris—that have shrunk into a cor- 
ner of their antique foundations remain 
like the vestiges of a bygone time, just 
enough of them left to mark a place 
wherein to localize famous episodes, or 
the illustrious men with whom we lived 
so familiarly in our college days, whose 
names awake deep and powerful echoes 
in the memory—Archimedes, Regulus, 
Hannibal, Scipio, Belisarius, etc. 

Of allsuch cities there is not one which 
is as little known, and which neverthe- 
less has played such a continuous and 
varied role on the world’s stage, as Cas- 
trogiovanni, the ancient Enna, which had 
the great honor of giving birth to the 
first civilization within the memory of 
Europe, that same civilization that a 
small Greek nation was to bring to per- 
fection and to light the world with. 

From the sublime crater of Etna, 
raised into the upper regions of air, 
looking over sky and sea, the eye takes 
in the whole perimeter of Sicily, and 
in the midst of its mountain-ranges and 
its valleys,—that resemble the waves of 
a stormy sea petrified by some mysteri- 
ous power,—there appears as a great 
vessel, solitary and mighty, anchored 
in the midst of these petrified surges, a 
crag shaped like a truncated cone. It 
is on this rock, whose situation in the 
centre of the island caused it to be 
called by the Greeks the navel of Sicily, 
that Castrogiovanni is perched, like a 
true eagle’s nest, in an impregnable 
position. We reach it from the rail- 
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way station in the valley below by 
means of an antediluvian diligence, 
springless and creaking, that makes us 
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women riding astride meet us, and al- 
ready in these brief encounters the Sicil- 
ian character reveals itself. These peo- 


An Old Street. 


think of and regret our old Concord 
coaches. There is some compensation, 
however, and if the means of transport 
are rather primitive the view at least is 
superb. As we rise from the burning 
atmosphere of the plain the air becomes 
fresher and cooler, the road stretches 
out before us in tortuous windings, like 
a white ribbon, dappled alternately by 
sun and shadow, through dark woods, 
by fine wheat-fields, kitchen-gardens 
filled with wild-flowers, and gladdened 
by a multitude of singing-birds. Noi- 
sy brooks dash through the ravines. 
Nothing can be more prosperous and 
fruitful. 

Caravans of asses and mules, men, 


ple do not speak nor smile ; they have 
nothing of that Southern exuberance 
that makes such unexpected meetings 
so gay in Italy; foreign domination, 
especially that of the Arabs and Span- 
iards, who occupied this country for 
several centuries, has left deep traces 
on this people. Instead of the gay 
songs that one hears everywhere in the 
Italian provinces there comes to us, 
quite melancholy and softened by the 
distance, a plaintive chant, a kind of mel- 
opeia in a minor key much akin to the 
Arab Cantilena or the Andalusian Mala- 
guefias. Still we climb; sombre walls 
stand out on the height; the horizon 
grows wider. Calascibetta, a neighbor- 
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ing village, spreads out beneath us its 
mass of formless buildings like the 
scales of a gigantic saurian on its 
crumbling rock ; the mountains stretch 
out farther and farther, and the mighty 
and calm forms of these colossi expand 
in the infinite azure; each has its own 
individuality and a different color ; 
some are dark and tawny, with great 
patches of verdure, others in the dis- 
tance are blue and violet, the farthest 
are airy and diaphanous in their vapo- 
rous robes of light, here and there are 
a few white peaks, and the moving 
shadows of the clouds dapple them su- 
perbly. 

We arrive, finally, where in the calm of 
lofty summits the poor fallen city sleeps. 
No sign of life, no sound disturbs her, 
and one seldom sees an occasional 
passer-by, a horseman with his gun on 
his shoulder, dressed in dark clothing, 
who watches you out of the corners of 
his eyes as though you were an enemy. 
The grass grows between the broken 
paving-stones of the streets; climbing 
plants cling to the 
half-ruined walls; 
we feel as though we 
had entered a necro- 
polis, and involun- 
tarily we become 
thoughtful. Scatter- 
ed about everywhere 
old convents and 
monasteries attract 
the attention by their 
massive walls; their 
windows of divers 
shapes have most fan- 
tastic iron gratings 
which formerly serv- 
ed to protect their 
inmates from the 
curiosity of the pub- 
lic, and which to-day 
are only handsome 
ornaments. There 
are also many church- 
es; but, with the exception of several 
palaces, dwellings of the old families 
of the aristocracy, the rest of the houses 
are very small and mean. This is a 
significant commentary on the life of 
past centuries, and on the conditions 
that lasted until the middle of this 
century in many European countries ; 
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the churchmen and a few great lords 
were all-powerful, the wretched and 
enslaved populace was a mere beast of 
burden. We can form some idea of the 
burdens that weighed down the people, 
when we learn that there was in this little 
town of barely twenty thousand in- 
habitants, according to the largest esti- 
mate, something like three hundred con- 
vents, monasteries, and churches ; which, 
including the women and children, gives 
a proportion of one of these institutions 
to every sixty-six inhabitants ; and when 
we consider that in certain monasteries 
there were great numbers of monks, and 
that most of them were supported by 
taxes and local alms, it will be readily 
understood that the condition of the 
people was anything but prosperous. 
All this is now ancient history. The 


possessions of the clergy have been de- 
clared national property by the new 
government, and have been sold at 
auction ; only a few buildings have been 
spared, and in them the last monks may 
die in peace. 


As to the churches which 
have become the 
property of the com- 
munes, three-fourths 
of them have been 
abandoned. 

The handsomest 
buildings are in the 
rich quarter of the 
town, which is built 
on a plateau of the 
mourtain; if one 
only walks through 
this part of the city 
one has no idea of 
what Castrogiovanni 
really is—to see it 
we must go to where 
the hovels, piled up 
one above the other, 
cling to the side of 
the rock, and into 
the little alleys—for 
more fantastic or 
more filthy streets than those that sepa- 
rate these lines of houses it is impossible 
toimagine. They are winding paths only 
practicable to goats and chamois, always 
going up or down hill; now they run 
between two walls where there is hardly 
room to pass, now one side of the street 
overhangs a real precipice ; a loathsome 
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channel crawls between the rocks that 
obstruct its passage ; to cross it we must 
jump from stone to stone, and woe to 
him who is not sure-footed ; poor over- 
loaded asses timidly pick their steps on 
these slippery slopes, and pigs, in spite 
of the municipal decree, splash about 


A Fortune Teller—Fair Time, 


in the filth in the middle of the path. 
Doors are open here and there, and in 
the gloomy depths beyond them we can 
just make out some formless objects, 
broken household utensils covered with 
dust ; dirty, tattered children wallowing 
in the mud; lean and decrepit old wom- 
en; young girls, clothed in rags, with 
unkempt black hair and brilliant eyes, 
who run away at our approach like shy 
animals vaguely alarmed by an unfamil- 
iar object. Seeing all this, how the heart 
swells with pity and disgust. Is this, 
then, all that is left of a great and glori- 
ous past ? 
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To recover ourselves we must go to the 
Belvedere, from which a magnificent pan- 
orama is to be seen, or, better still, to the 
castle which lies at the culminating point 
of the plateau. There the old fortress, 
built long before the days of Athens 
and Rome, and restored in turn by the 

Greeks, the Romans, the 
Arabs, and the Normans, 
lies sunk beneath the 
weight of centuries in a 
heap of weather-beaten 
ruins ; the bright verd- 
ure of the young trees, 
the grass that has over- 
run it everywhere, give it 
a venerable and charm- 
ing aspect. If we climb 
to the top of a tower, 
built by the Greeks and 
still well preserved, we 
shall find at our feet the 
ruins of the first temple 
in the world that was 
built to Ceres, to the 
Goddess who was_ the 
personification of organ- 
ized labor, of civilization, 
and of the city. On the 
southern slope of the 
. >> mountain are the caverns 
~~ in which lived the men of 
prehistoric times, which 
sheltered later and con- 
tinue to shelter the un- 
fortunate who are too 
poor to pay the rent of 
even a hovel. All around 
are deep valleys, and the 
immense horizon shows 
us range upon range of 
mountains, with the ma- 
jestic snow-crowned pyramid of Etna 
towering above them. How pleasant is 
the peace, the grand serenity of nature 
in this landscape that is so eloquent in 
its silence, and with what gentle phil- 
osophy one can look back on vanished 
centuries and generations, on the great 
individuals who have lived and thought 
here, on the multitudes they influenced, 
and the institutions they established ! 

Science has retraced in the most con- 
clusive manner the history of the first 
steps of humanity, in the instruments 
of rough stone, of polished silex, of 
coarsely worked iron found in many 
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localities, and proving the presence of 
man in such regions. The soil of Enna, 
its many grottos, the construction of 
which shows them to be of remote an- 
tiquity, are full of these sacred relics 
that prove that on this very mountain 
primitive men felt the first needs and 
began the hard struggle for existence. 
Fable, that personified allegory retain- 
ing the substance of facts, has trans- 
mitted their earliest traditions and 
preserved their memory: thus Homer 
poetically, and no doubt with exag- 
geration, describes the primitive Sicil- 
ian in the myths of the Latophagi, who 
wandered about in the woods, the Las- 
trigoni, who were shepherds, and the 
Cyclops, or cave-dwellers. They were 
veritable savages, living alone or in fam- 
ilies with no law except that of might, 
and with no social relations except those 
entailed by necessity. According to 
history, reinforced by the testimony of 
Thucydides, this prehistoric epoch was 
followed by the invasion of the Sicani. 
All that we know of them is that they 
were of Asiatic origin, and though it is 
almost impossible to fix the date of 
their arrival in the island, the 
German and Italian scholars 
agree in placing it toward 
the year 2200 8.c.* History 
and fable unite in connect- 
ing the introduction of the 
worship of Ceres with the 
invasion of the Sicani. Nat- 
urally tradition has fixed a 
definite period for the estab- 
lishment of a civilization that 
must have stammered and 
struggled for centuries be- 
fore attaining definite expres- 
sion ; the legend tells us that 
Ceres married the chief of 
the Sicani and taught him 
how to make the soil tribu- 
tary to him. 

Ceres, the personification 
of agriculture, loses Proser- 
pine, the seed, because the 
seed is confided to the earth ; 
it is taken from her by Plu- 
to, because fire, the genera- 
tive force of the globe, preserves and 
develops the seed. After six months 


* Cesare Balbi, Somm. Ital. Hist., and G. B. Niebuhr, 
Roman Hist. 





Ceres recovers her daughter, because 
in this period of time the seed germi- 
nates, grows, and matures. From this 
we can conclude that the Sicani be- 
came agriculturists and as a natural 
consequence land-owners, for if the 
ground, according to Locke and so many 
others, is common to all, cultivated 
ground, that which alone is fertile, be- 
comes the property of him who culti- 
vatesit. The sacerdotal caste, after hav- 
ing interpreted for the people, in a man- 
ner calculated to strike the imagination 
and to be easily understood, the marvel- 
lous transformations of the seed, and 
having in so doing established a relig- 
ion, continued the work and organized a 
society, assigning his place to each man, 
defining the duties of citizens to each 
other, and establishing law. It was not 
until this was done that barbarism dis- 
appeared ; it was then only, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, that “instead of brute 
force the voice of the judges put an end 
to disputes, then property became invi- 
olable, and under the protection of the 
laws man was encouraged to perfect his 
work ; then the hearths of the father- 
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land became inviolate” (Diod., lib. i., 
chap. ii.; lib. v., chap. ii.; lib. xii., chap. 
ii.). 


The government of Enna was oligar- 
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chic, but wisely tempered by the su- 
preme authority of the people; it was 
composed of a senate and of executive 
magistrates, nominated by universal 
suffrage, but their authority was sensi- 
bly limited; on important oc- 
casions all the citizens met to 
deliberate and decide the mat- 
ter at issue (Cicero and Livy). 
Such wise institutions formed 
a proud, moral, and self-re- 
specting people. Cicero, who 
knew them well, pays them 
this high tribute: “They are 
not only citizens, but all are 
priests,” showing what a civiliz- 
ing influence the worship of the 
gentle Ceres possessed. This 
homogeneous society was so 
solidly established that it re- 
sisted the influence of centuries 
of invasion, and of changes in 
the supreme power. Its form 
of government was respected 
by all until the arrival of the 
Normans in the eleventh cent- 
ury, and the worship of Ceres 
was publicly exercised until the 
year 1413 a.p., when a Spanish 
and Catholic king (two terms 
that are almost always synony- 
mous in history), Martin L, de- 
sirous of supplanting it, em- 
ployed a curious stratagem, 
which shows how deeply rooted 
this religion was in the hearts 
of the inhabitants. He had the 
revered statue of the goddess 
secretly burned at night, hav- 
ing provided to replace it a magnifi- 
cent image of the Virgin, painted and 
decorated with gold and silver. The 
dates of the old legendary festivals were 
scrupulously respected, and the statue 
of the mother of Christ presided over 
almost the same ceremonies. The names 
alone were changed. The feasts of Seed- 
time and Harvest took the names of 
saints, and they are still celebrated to- 
day with pagan details. 

Her early days were the happiest pe- 
riod in the history of Enna. Her inhab- 
itants had the rare good sense to be sat- 
isfied with what they had and to refrain 
from fighting except in self-defence. The 
title of Urbs applied to Enna proves that 
her domain extended over a large neigh- 
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boring territory. This tributary land 


was fertile and enriched the citizens, who, 
protected by the impregnable position of 
their town, peacefully enjoyed the bene- 
fits of well-organized social conditions. 


XN — 


Old Saracene House—A Remnant of the Arab Occupation. 


But the tiny nation of the Greeks 
(whom these inhabitants of Enna had civ- 
ilized, since it was from Sicily and con- 
sequently from Enna that the worship 
of Ceres passed into Greece), stirring 
and ambitious, feeling the need of ex- 
pansion, a passion for which in the end 
all the governments of the world have 
paid dearly—the Greeks conquered 
southern Italy and passed into Sicily. 
Enna was too rich a prey, her military 
position was too important, to be dis- 
dained ; and after many battles she suc- 
cumbed. Several centuries later the 
Carthaginians drove out the Greeks and 
in their turn were succeeded by the Ro- 
mans. In the ninth century the Arabs 
took the city from the feeble grasp of 
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the Lower Empire, and she submitted 
to the yoke of all the powers that suc- 
ceeded them in the island, the Normans, 
the French of the house of Anjou, the 
German Emperors of the house of 
Suabia, the Spaniards, and the Bourbons. 

All around the old castle on the steep 
slopes of the mountain, in the depths of 
the valley lying just where they were 
hurled by the catapults, are huge stones. 
Small leaden missiles thrown by the 
slings, marked with Greek and Roman 
letters, Norman and Arab arms, helmets, 
horse ornaments, lie here and there on 
the ground or scarcely covered by a 
little earth. The peasants who pick 
them up sell them for a few pence ; sev- 
eral years ago they disdained them. Ina 
short time only a few specimens will re- 
main, scattered about in museums or the 
cabinets of collectors. It is to be re- 
gretted that some loving hand has not 
gathered up these relics of the past, and 
left them here where they could preserve 
all the eloquence of mute things and 
serve as a kind of living commentary on 
the ruins and the reminiscences of Cas- 
trogiovanni. But one reflects that a time 
will come when even these relics will fall 
into dust and when Nature, that invin- 
cible conqueror, will reign absolute mis- 
tress, while not the slightest trace will 
remain of the efforts of many genera- 
tions of men. Occupied as we are by 
the trifling details of our short life, we 
do not understand this eternal goddess, 
who is hardly stained or scratched by 
the ephemeral constructions that we lay 
upon her and that in our pride we be- 
lieve built for centuries. Such reflec- 
tions in such a place make one feel 
something of the sadness that op- 
pressed the heart of Leopardi the even- 
ing of a feast-day when he heard, dying 
away in the distance, the solitary song 
of the peasant that recalled to him the 
voice of the people of other times, and 
he thought that everything on earth 
passes away like a dream. 

How many summer days have I spent 
on the summit of this tower, re-reading 
the accounts of the historians and seek- 
ing to reconstruct in the calm of the 
present the tumultuous scenes of former 
times! Nothing can describe the mar- 
vellous splendors of the landscape. In 
the morning when the sun pierced 
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through the mist, and the distant gor- 
ges, ravines, mountains, valleys, water- 
courses, lakes, forests, and fields, all the 
riches of the fruitful mother came clearly 
into sight. Darting forth and striking 
the stone foundations of the temple of 
Ceres, the first beams of the sun kindle 
a conflagration there, which is instantly 
reflected, dispersing its splendors on 
all sides. The gray-blue of the sky 
changes to a lively even-tinted azure, 
and the glowing earth is resplendent. 
Scattered over the verdure the tears of 
night burn like diamonds. All nature 
feels the fiery yoke of the sun, and as if 
to salute him the trees, touched for the 
last time by the dying night-breeze, bend 
their rustling branches. Later in the 
day the overheated earth cracks and 
splits, the details of the landscape are 
obliterated under a sort of bluish veil, 
and the mountains rise one behind the 
other as far as eye can see bathed in a 
warm light like that the poet describes 
in the Elysian field. Lumine vestit pur- 
pureo—it is literally true to nature ; it 
swathes the mountains like a thin gauze. 

It was there right at my feet upon a 
bare plateau, where, on a level with the 





soil, stones arranged in a circle denoted 
the site of a theatre, that the Romans 
gave one of those proofs of the clever 
policy and cold-blooded cruelty in which 
their history abounds. One of their 
writers has left us the story of it. To- 
ward the year 214 Bo. at the time 
when the Consul Marcellus besieged 
Syracuse, Enna, allied with the Romans 
was occupied by the Prefect Lucius Pi- 
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narius, “a tried soldier and one who, to 
escape being deceived, relied rather up- 
on himself than upon the fidelity of the 
Sicilians.” The inhabitants demanded 
the keys of the city illegally retained by 
the Prefect, arguing that good faith was 
the surest bond between good allies, and 
that the possession of the keys was after 
all only a formality which had no other 
end in view than that of maintaining 
their dignity and of showing that they 
were not conquered rebels, but friends 
and allies. One must read the detailed 
account of Livy, who tells how the Pre- 
fect, without any proofs, feared a revolt 
on the part of these same inhabitants 
who had called the Romans into their 
city and had put it under their protec- 
tion ; how he brought them together in 
the theatre under the pretext of finding 
out whether their formulated wish was 
really that of the majority of the citi- 
zens ; how his soldiers, stationed about 
the edifice, at a given signal threw them- 
selves upon the multitude and 
massacred them. 
It was by this ravine which de- 
scends perpendicularly between 
the temple of Ceres and the cas- 
tle that, during the dark night 
of the 24th of January, 859 a.p., 
a traitor admitted the Arabs, 
who had vainly tried 
for nearly a century to 
take the heroic city. 
One can imagine that 
mass of savage sons 
of the des- 
ert, of Asi- 
atic adven- 
turers, of 
renegade 
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Christians, of old emirs, of wild der- 
vishes, the great turbans of dazzling 
colors, the silken vests embroidered with 
arabesques, the damascened arms spark- 
ling with silver, that ferocious horde in 
all the exultation of rapid and marvel- 
lous conquests, accustomed to massacre 
and rapine, creeping noiselessly along 
the narrow path like a band of tigers 
eager for blood. 

Two centuries later Roger, the Nor- 
man, type par excellence of the “Con- 
dottiere,” audacious and great fighter 
but crafty politician, a real Machiavelli 
in deeds, obtained possession of the 
town. After a severe struggle at the foot 
of the valley Roger harangued his little 
troop in these words: ‘Do not hesitate 
to attack this host. Has not the Re- 
deemer said, ‘If you have faith, com- 
mand the mountains and they will move.’ 
The mountain which you have before 
you is not made of stone but of vileness, 
of heresy, and of iniquity. Confess 
your sins; receive the body and blood 
of Christ. Seize the lance and the sword, 
and do not doubt of victory ; God is 
with you.” And his handful of valiant 
adventurers furnished one of the most 
memorable examples of the courageous 
tenacity of the Norman race, and after 
a bloody day, the issue of which was 
throughout doubtful, their small num- 
bers triumphed over the multitude of 
their enemies. 

Many illustrious persons have inhab- 
ited this old fortress, and foremost 
among them was Frederic the Second, 
of the house of Suabia. When scarcely 
eighteen years old he made a halt there 
of some weeks on his way to the Conti- 
nent, where he was going to fight for 
and gain possession of the German In- 
perial Crown. This philoso- 
pher-king of the thirteenth 
century, whom Dante the 
theologian puts into the Bol- 
gia of the heretics, and whom 
Dante the historian salutes as 
‘illustrious hero,” was, like 
his homonym of the house of 
Prussia, a poet and artist. leg- 
islator and warrior, great in 
all, and it is upon few men 
that nature has lavished, as 
upon him, the gifts of the 
spirit and of the mind, gifts 
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which, increased and refined 
by the school of early adver- 
sity, are rarely known by 
those born to power. 

Emiliano Giudice, the Ital- 
ian historian, speaking of 
him says: ‘Frederic was 
the man whom Italy needed, 
the Messiah of God, whom 
the peoples had long awaited 
to uplift the ancient and ven- 
erated queen of nations, to 
break the chains with which 
the barbarians had loaded 
her, and to rid her of By- 
zantine decrepitude. A rival 
power, however, degenerate 
from its first principles—the 
papacy—after having aided 
him in the hope of using him 
as a docile instrument, alarm- 
ed at his patriotic and liberal 
ideas, arose to oppose him, 
so that from good he became 
tyrannical, and it was with 
bloody hands that he gave 
to the world the blessings of 
civilization.” But, instead of 
a few lines, volumes would 
be required to write the his- 
tory of Castrogiovanni, and 
the narrow limits of a sketch 
keep us from further calling 
up the past. 

The singular mixture of so 
many different peoples has produced a 
race quite apart—small and robust with- 
out marked physical traits—no general, 
but many individual types. What one 
notices in them first of all is the prev- 
alence of rather harsh and strongly 
accentuated features, great black flam- 
ing eyes, with the fixed look of an ani- 
mal, glowing in the warm and swarthy 
color-tones of their energetic faces. But, 
after all, that is a general impression 
only, and as I write I see again in 
memory very different types—handsome 
faces, quite Greek, with long delicate 
features and nobly intelligent blond 
heads with blue eyes. All these people 
are dressed in black or dark blue, the 
women wearing shawls on their heads 
that cover half the face, the men shod 
with sandals with leg-pieces of cord. 
These details are evidently a heritage 
from the Arab and Spanish rule, which 
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Entrance to the Castle, 


have left deeper traces than any other 
of the conquering races. The jealous 
seclusion of their women, the absence of 
social relations, the disposition of their 
houses, making them look like prisons, 
are sO many features sprung from the 
same origin.* 

A significant fact, and one which in- 
dicates a certain amount of self-respect, 
is that at Castrogiovanni one is not 
harassed as in the rest of the country 
by that plague of travellers, the beggar. 
During a stay of several months I only 
saw a few evidently needy old men hold 

* It is perhaps interesting to remark here that the fero- 
cious fanaticism with which the Saracens inaugurated 
their triumphal progress in Asia, Africa, and Europe 
quickly gave way to the wealth of affection which nature 
has bestowed with bountiful hand upon the Arabs, and 
that in their capacity for assimilation of conquered races 
they surpassed even the Romans. ‘The latter ruled by 
force and intimidation. The yoke of the Arabs was light 
and just. At the epoch when Europe was plunged in the 
darkness and barbarism of the Middle Ages, they encour- 
aged the arts and sciences, and were the representatives of 
civilization, 
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out their hands. One notices too with 
pleasure that these people have not the 
servile and dull manner of European 
peasants, that they are proud, dis- 
trustful, and are in presence of a stran- 
ger somewhat like wild beasts taken in 
asnare. When one succeeds in making 
their acquaintance (and it is not easy), 


their good qualities, their gentleness, 
their honesty, their extreme frankness 


make one like them; and, besides, one 
sympathizes with 
these poor people, 
for their life is a 
hard one. The 
country being 
wholly without lo- 
cal industries the 
inhabitants are all 
cultivators, very 
few being proprie- 
tors; for besides 
its being almost 
impossible for a 
day-laborer to save 
enough from his 
wages to buy him- 
self a field, the 
neighboring coun- 
try belongs to three 
or four rich fami- 
lies, who, accord- 
ing to tradition, 
only sell when con- 
strained by abso- 
lute necessity—one may as well say, 
never sell. 
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produced a stagnation and misery which 
one must see to form an idea of. One 
asks himself what is to become of this 
people. A few individuals go to South 
America, engaging themselves with con- 
tractors who pay their trip over in re- 
turn for the right of controlling their 
employment for several years; but the 
greater number remain and vegetate at 
home, in such ignorance as to see no 
help for their situation but the inter- 
vention of Provi- 
dence, forgetting 
the proverb 
“Heaven helps 
those who help 
themselves.” Like 
all tried and un- 
happy peoples, 
these poor creat- 
ures throw them- 
selves desperately 
upon religion— 
the great consoler 
which promises 
them after the 
troubles and hard- 
ships of this life a 
peaceful and hap- 
py future. By re- 
ligion we must 
understand super- 
stition — for the 
Castrogiovann ese 
are no longer re- 
ligious, and to be convinced of this 
fact it is enough to see their churches, 


Wages are ridiculously low—20, 25,30 loaded with uncouth ornaments, with- 
cents a day, according to the season, out dignity or simplicity, where on 
just enough to keep them from starving. all sides hang canopies of gauze span- 
Sulphur mines situated in the environs gled with gilt paper stars, pictures 
afforded in late years what was consid- of Madonnas with real zine crowns, 
ered remunerative labor, at 80 cents the hearts, or imitation jewels nailed or glued 
day, but the work was so fatiguing as to to the canvas, and realistic scenes from 
ruin the best constitutions in four or five local miracles, with absurd dedications. 
years. At the present time the soil, In some peculiarly venerated sanctuaries 
cultivated for more than three thousand are hung up thousands of ea-votos rep- 
years, is becoming less and less fertile, resenting the parts of the body cured by 
while the price of sulphur has fallen so the intercession of the saint, and painted 
much that it no longer covers the ex- with realistic exaggeration. One goes 
penses of working, so that the mines to church just as to a free show; the 
have been necessarily abandoned. priests walk up and down a platform to 

All this, combined with a financial deliver their sermons, and speak with 
crisis caused by speculation at Catania many gestures. The organ plays opera- 
and Messina, and with the cholera which airs; young girls flirt with their fans, and, 
during the last five years has more or according to the pretty Italian expres- 
less paralyzed business in Sicily, has sion, “speak with their eyes” to their 
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lovers. As social relations are nearly 


unknown, it is almost the only chance 
Children 


they have to see each other. 
cry, play, chase each 
other, and fight in 
the middle of the 
nave, and the dogs 
imitate them ; but I 
wounded the sus- 
ceptibility of some 
bigots, slaves of the 
letter, by going into 
the churches with- 
out dipping my fin- 
gers into the holy- 
water fonts near the 
doors. 

In presence of all 
this it is quite in- 
teresting to remember that the most 
rational of antique beliefs was cradled 
and developed here. The moral influ- 
ence of the worship of Ceres Demeter 
has been attested by many witnesses 
(among them Pausanias, Aristophanes, 
Heraclitus, Cicero); and a well-known 
anecdote tells how Nero, feeling himself 
unworthy, and fearing the anger of 
heaven, never dared to take part in the 
rites of Ceres, to which the pontiff al- 
ways prefaced the words: “Far hence 
let the profane depart, and those of evil 
mind go hence.” As I have said above, 
the ancient customs have come down to 
our times by uninterrupted tradition. 
The processions of the two great local 
fetes, of the Seedtime and of the Har- 
vest, take place upon the very days of 
the festivals of the Goddess, and are quite 
in accordance with the antique descrip- 
tions, except that a few customs are 
varied, and that where in the old times 
the protection of the Goddess was im- 
plored, to-day Madonna is called upon. 
Only names are changed ; the symbol- 
ism remains the same. One cannot look 
upon these naive scenes with indiffer- 
ence. Since early in the morning the 
bells with which the town abounds have 
not ceased to peal joyously, the narrow 
streets are very lively, full of passers in 
Sunday dress. Long before the time, 
the crowd borders the route of the pro- 
cession, and men, women, and children 
await it, singing hymns sitting in the 
dust under a burning sun or a pouring 
rain, for on these heights showers are 





Women of Castrogiovanni—Peasant Types. 


frequent. But nothing discourages 
them, and what a mingling there is in 
their faces of joy, timidity, and ven- 
eration, when the 
little children, wear- 
ing garlands of flow- 
ers and carrying 
long palm-branches 
appear heading the 
cortége. Then the 
procession of young 
girls, flower-crown- 
ed also, and grace- 
fully draped in 
great white veils, 
passes, as if an an- 
tique frieze unroll- 
ed itself before us. 
Under a canopy 
comes the statue of the Madonna, adorn- 
ed with ears of wheat, carried by robust 
young fellows, full of the importance of 
their position, and quite unconscious of 
the absurd air given them by the sheets 
which are draped about them in toga 
fashion. The musicians follow—fiutes, 
clarinets, oboes, and guitars playing 
dance music. The clergy close the pro- 
cession, and it is only at their approach 
that the singing ceases and that a pro- 
found silence reigns ; at each movement 
of the high-priest and of his assistants 
the gold-laced capes and brocades gleam, 
and the gold church-plate glitters in the 





At the Fountain. 


sun, children ring bells, and when the 
bishop gives them his blessing all heads 
bow like ears of wheat bending before 
the breath of the wind. 


By dint of walking and looking about 
I arrived at this general impression : 
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that Castrogiovanni is undoubtedly 
dirty, dull, and wretched, but not in the 
least commonplace ; it abounds in char- 
acter and beauty. In the first place, as 
it is built on the mountain, the streets 
are all unlike, according to the slope ; 
the sky line is curiously varied by the 
irregularity of the houses, and you dis- 
cover many unexpected views of the 





An Old Capuchin Monk. 


neighboring hills, the ravines, and the 
valleys. Finally, the clouds which else- 
where we scarcely notice are here a part 
of the landscape. 

Now a mist dims the lines of the 
view until it appears like the ap- 
paritions of a dream ; now light clouds 
float here and there, shrouding some of 
the houses in a thick fog; sometimes 
they lie like masses of cotton over the 
scene below, completely isolating the 
city, which then looks like a dark isl- 
and emerging from a sea of filmy gauze 
pierced here and there by a few lofty 
peaks. Elsewhere contrasts abound, old 
palaces built in the fine Sicilian style, 
noble convents side by side with veri- 
table dens, winding staircases leading 
to the doors of buildings that are like 
anything but human habitations. It is 
all picturesque, but it lacks life—it is 
melancholy, and looks something like 
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a dead and abandoned city; there are 
not people enough to make it animated. 
During the day the men are in the 
fields, the women are busy with house- 
hold cares, or have gone to wash their 
linen in the brooks near by. We meet 
them with great bundles on their heads. 
They are all straight, supple, and bare- 
footed; they are ragged, and, what is 
worse, one is warned of their approach 
before they appear. Nevertheless many 
of them are handsome; they all have 
the easy and graceful gait of goddesses, 
and seem expressly created for painters’ 
models. 

A singular custom observed by the 
men illustrates the strength of tradi- 
tion. They meet on Sunday afternoons 
in the public square, where they stand 
without moving for hours together, 
talking and looking at each other. It 
was a great surprise to me when I first 
happened upon one of these gatherings. 
I could hardly make my way through 
the groups huddled together like sheep 
in a meadow, and from the stillness and 
the thoughtful look of these people, 
who talked in low tones, I had no 
doubt that some funeral ceremony was 
about to take place. I was mistaken : it 
was only their way of keeping Sunday. 
These meetings, evidently reminiscences 
of an antique custom, are held exclu- 
sively on the site of the old Forum of 
Enna, though there are other places 
much better suited for such reunions. 

During the week I liked to go to 
either one of the two roads that led out 
into the fields, to watch the return of 
the laborers. How majestically the sun 
sets in a mountainous country! At the 
moment that it descends into the sea 
the details of the panorama are colored 
with rosy and fiery tints, the sky is 
resplendent with a rapid succession of 
pale golden lightnings, and hardly 
has the sun disappeared when the huge 
profile of the mountains which stretch 
across the horizon stands out in deepest 
blue against a background of flame, 
while the rest of the landscape is 
drowned in a misty gray tone starred 
in places by the lights of the neighbor- 
ing villages. In this great hush of 
nature the wind begins to make itself 
heard, its plaintive note comes to our 
ears mingled with a strange sound, a 
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continuous, muffled, 
and vibrating diapa- 
son like the fall of a 
distant cascade. This was the peas- 
ants coming home. Stranger costumes 
than theirs could not be invented, 
old fur-jackets, dingy cloaks soaked 
by a hundred rains and reddened by 
the sun, leathern and wooden sandals, 
gaiters of tanned leather, all of which 
exhaled an unbearable odor. We 
heard them talking in their rough, 
harsh language. They had walked 
several leagues to reach the fields, had 
sweated and toiled all day, and had gone 
over as much ground to return. Their 
only meal consisted of bread and a few 
onions, and it was all that they would 
find at home to refresh themselves with. 
We could just see them vaguely in the 
dim twilight, but from their slow steps 
and their labored breathing we felt their 
fatigue. 

One is not surprised after seeing them 
to find the streets deserted after eight 
o'clock in summer. Nevertheless there 
is an exception to this rule. It occurs 
during the May fair and the few days 
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The Harvest Festival._—Procession of Flower- 
crowned Girls, 


that precede it. Then Castrogiovanni 
loses its wonted aspect to become in 
some degree the tavern, the caravansary 
of all Sicily ; then no more of that per- 
fect stillness that makes the heart sink, 
no more empty streets, no more stern 
faces ; everything becomes gay and lively 
as if by enchantment. It is indeed a 
marvellous change that takes place, like 
that the sun brings for an instant into 
a gloomy landscape: every face bright- 
ens up and becomes animated ; every- 
where people are passing and running 
busily about with bundles on their 
heads ; wagons loaded with merchandise 
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Group in the Old Forum of Enna—A Sunday Custom. 


slowly make their way through the 
crowd; even the women lose their ha- 
bitual reserve and now gossip at the 
doors, greeting strangers, smiling, and 
singing. Everyone seems to forget his 
personal character to conscientiously per- 
form his duty as host. Is it the feel- 
ing of hospitality that causes this radi- 
cal change? Oh, no, it is self-interest, 
that all-powerful factor, that gives the 
real reason for it. The town is chosen 
for the scene of this annual event, the 
most important fair in southern Italy, 
on account of its proximity to the Con- 
tinent and its many means of communi- 


. 


cation with it. A large plateau south 
of the city is a most desirable situation 
for this purpose : water is abundant, and 
shallow valleys form natural meadows 
where the live-stock of the different 
provinces can be herded. Preparations 
begin a month beforehand, when the 
inhabitants make ready to entertain 
strangers, as it affords a source of in- 
come that the richest do not disdain ; 
the houses that line the long crooked 
street leading to the fair-grounds are let 
to shopkeepers from Naples, Palermo, 
and Messina, who fill them with their 
trumpery wares. Looking at their show- 
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cases we realize how few are the peasant’s 
needs: a few fire-arms, cotton prints, 
knives, primitive agricultural imple- 
ments, whips, harness, simple table-ware, 
and kitchen utensils—it is a short list 
but nothing has been forgotten, and 
these cheap and common articles are as 
full of attraction for him as the expensive 
bric-a-brac of the art-dealers is for our 
fashionable people. In odd corners, 
squatting motionless are already wrin- 
kled old women like witches out of their 
holes fully prepared to tell the future, 
the past, the way to get rich, to be hap- 
py in love to all who will give them in 
exchange a few “centesimi.” 

A week beforehand, from all parts of 
the island, from every little village hid- 
den among the mountains, come droves 
of animals, filling up the roads, to be 
parked in the neighborhood. Their 
drovers are of all types and speak all 
sorts of dialects, and half of them do 
not understand each other; but the 
Sicilians have an advantage over other 
folk: when a spoken language is inad- 
equate they have a language of signs, 
not rude and limited like that of our In- 
dians, but a complete vernacular, wherein 


the eyes, the shoulders, the feet even, 
play as active a part as the mouth or the 


hands. The creation of this singular 
mode of expression is probably the re- 
sult of necessity in a country where al- 
most each village has its own local dia- 
lect. There are still parts of Sicily 
where Norman or a corrupt Spanish is 
spoken, and on one plateau, called “ Piato 
dei Greci,” nothing is spoken but Greek. 
The costumes differ also : some of them 
look like the Arab burnoose and barra- 
can ; others have retained the jacket and 
pleated skirt of the Albanians, while 
some are as thoroughly Spanish as those 
seen in Andalusia. 

It is impossible to obtain any official 
statement as to the number of animals 
brought to the fair. According to the 
impressions of an inexperienced person 
there are several thousand cattle and 
horses, mules and asses, and hundreds 
of sheep and goats. These are large fig- 
ures for a remote district, and really 
such a mass makes an imposing effect. 
Almost all these animals belong to small 
farmers who have made great sacrifices 
in order to raise them, so that the ex- 
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pectations of these poor people are. 
brought toa high pitch. May fortune 
smile upon them! If they are success- 
ful in selling, they become buyers in 
their turn; if not they go back to their 
village, where, unless they have an im- 
probable stroke of good luck, they 
must wait another long year. We 
meet them after the fair going sadly 
along the high-roads, and their disap- 
pointment may be plainly read on their 
tired faces. The most important custom- 
ers are a committee of cavalry officers 
buying stock for the army, several great 
noblemen, landed proprietors, and the 
rich inhabitants of the cities. Business 
is done by the buyer and seller without 
the intervention of the crafty “go be- 
tween,” and with cash payments. The 
first dayis spent in examining the stock ; 
the second the prices are discussed, with 
much talking and gesticulating. The 
asking price is always much higher than 
that which will be ultimately accepted, 
and bargains are not made until the 
third day. Why the last day and not 
the first, if the buyer and seller arrive at 
an agreement? “It has always been 
done so.” There are, on the contrary, 
excellent reasons for proceeding in a 
more expeditious fashion, as I found 
out this year (1887), when it rained in 
torrents during the last two days of the 
fair, making it impossible for people to 
find each other and meet again, and stop- 
ping most of the sales already begun. 
It does seem ridiculous that so puerile a 
cause, a mere custom, should render use- 
less long journeys, costly displacements, 
and interfere with bargains that are often 
a question of misery or of prosperity for 
at least one of the contracting parties. 
But one may say, what will prevent these 
people from meeting again on the first 
pleasant day? Itseems as though noth- 
ing were done here as it is elsewhere : 
at sunset on the third day, no matter 
what the weather may be, everybody 
goes away. It is easily understood: 
most of these people have snatched 
these few days from their home work ; 
each extra moment is not only an ex- 
pense but also an additional loss of 
time, and as all transactions for these 
primitive but essentially business-like 
folk only count when the money is paid 
and the merchandise delivered, they are 
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afraid of losing their time for nothing. 
At Castrogiovanni, as in all countries 
bathed by the Mediterranean, business 
is conducted in a manner highly amus- 
ing to English-speaking people. As the 
French say, “ Leurs malices sont cousues 
de fil blane.” The buyer does not show 
his desire to purchase until he actually 
pays, and the seller does not take him 
seriously until that moment ; it is then 
only that he announces his real price. 
Therefore before this finale, no matter 
how much may have been said between 
the two, nothing is done, nothing can 
be inferred. 

The fair-ground is an animated scene. 
Several patched tents, like those the 
gypsies use, shelter tables covered with 
glasses and eatables. Everywhere pell- 
mell are the animals, alone or in herds. 
The noisy and many-colored crowd 
moves, shouts, and gesticulates. In 
the midst of this disorder young boys 
mounted on horses or mules gallop 
about. By what marvellous combina- 
tion of events no accident happens I 
will not undertake to explain. Never- 
theless, if one is not careful one runs the 
risk of being crushed every moment. 
Instinct warns you when you find your- 
self in the undesirable vicinity of a troop 
of mules or of a herd of bulls. Some- 
times a squadron of frightened asses 
seems to be rushing to the assault of a 
drove of cattle which are peacefully lying 
down, and, when it comes near enough 
to realize the formidable nature of the 
obstacle before it, wheels quickly and 
starts in another direction. One’s ears 
are deafened by this concert of clamor- 
ous voices, of plaintive or furious bellow- 
ings, of neighing sonorous as a flourish 
of trumpets. On all sides are different 
scenes : in quiet corners away from the 
tumult, shepherds leaning on their long 
staffs, stillas statues, guard their flocks ; 
peasants clothed in rags side by side 
with the townsfolk scramble around the 
fountain, each trying to fill his pail first ; 
a continual movement like the ebb and 
flow of the sea shows itself in a knot of 
people surrounding a valuable horse, 
who, not understanding their curiosity 
or their gestures, manifests his impa- 
tience after the manner of his kind; 
tired drivers sleep near their beasts ; the 
animals exchange kicks or caresses ; some 
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are proud and wild, with glowing eyes 
and stamping hoofs ; others are resigned 
and quiet. 

The Cailabrians, tall and well-muscled, 
with harsh features and a forbidding 
look, are easily distinguished by their 
black caps that cover the forehead, the 
inseparable knife showing through their 
tight-fitting trousers, many among them 
groaning away at their inseparable 
bag-pipes. The shepherds of the Abruz- 
zi are picturesquely clothed in goats’ 
skins dressed with the hair on, and their 
heads are wrapped in gayly colored 
striped handkerchiefs. The gentlemen 
farmers exactly resemble our Western 
cowboys in their costume, half cordu- 
roy and half chamois leather, and their 
big hats of gray felt. There are also 
some representatives of the aristocracy 
of the towns in the correct outfits of 
gentlemen riders, with single eye-glasses, 
and they produce a curious effect amid 
such surroundings. The animals are 
generally ordinary and of a poor breed, 
except the horses. The Sicilian horse 
is the result of a mixture of the Arab 
and Andalusian races, and is remark- 
able like them for the delicacy of its 
form, its high shoulders, deep chest, and 
long mane. It is full of fire, and very 
sure-footed, incomparable in a mountain- 
ous country. In Sicily the horse is the 
companion of man. It is treated with 
great kindness, which contrasts agree- 
ably with the cruelty the Italians con- 
tinue to show, in spite of the establish- 
ment of societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals. 

The Sicilian noble is, one might say, a 
horseman from his birth. That which 
distinguishes the horseman from the or- 
dinary rider is not only the perfect 
understanding between him and his 
horse, but also the habit of giving it as- 
siduous and constant care. The horse- 
man is rare in Continental Europe, and 
while in England there are but few 
nobles who are not proud of managing 
their stables themselves, the Italian or 
French gentleman, when he has shown 
his skill in horsemanship at the hunt or 
on the road, is satisfied and leaves the rest 
to the intelligence and faithfulness, both 
equally doubtful, of his servants. As to 
the European peasant, he uses his beast 
according to his needs without trying 
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to understand it. In Sicily riding isa 
passion with rich and poor alike, and 
the Sicilian horse is stronger and pos- 
sesses more staying power than the Con- 
tinental horses. As itis more exposed 
to the weather it is more hardy, and its 
life in the open air insures strength and 
health. 

The fourth day, then, the fair-ground 
is abandoned. Only the bare earth, from 
which every blade of grass has disap- 
peared, and the loiterers that can still be 
seen scattered along the highways show 
what has taken place there. A few hours 
later and the booths set up in the village 
disappear likewise. Castrogiovanni re- 
sumes her mournful aspect, and has 
fallen back again for another whole year 
into her accustomed lethargy, on which 
the regenerating breath of the nation- 
al Renascence has not yet had the 
slightest effect. Itis true that all her 
sons are soldiers, but military life be- 
wilders them, makes them melancholy 
and homesick. They merely vegetate 
elsewhere ; they live only here. The 
sight of great cities, of modern indus- 
tries, says nothing to them ; they are not 
happy until, their military service done, 
they return to their firesides. They live 
wretchedly, working like beasts of bur- 
den to earn scarcely enough to eat. At 
night men, women, children, and animals 
are huddled into ruined hovels open to 
the four winds ; and yet these creatures, 
suffering from cold, from heat, from 
hunger, love life and cling to it as we do 
who possess its comforts. They have 
their own scanty but real pleasures, and, 
if society has shown itself a niggard to 
them, God at least lets his sun shine on 
their rags and spreads above their heads 
as well as above those of the rich a bit 
of his beautiful blue sky. After all, it is 
the poor of our great cities, deprived of 
all contact with nature, who are more to 
be pitied. In them there is no hope of 
renewal, no aspiration toward the ideal 
—like Dante’s damned folk every day 
they descend one step into the sombre 
hell of misery, with mind and heart pol- 
luted, far from the sky and the pure air. 


I cannot end this sketch without men- 
tioning my old friends, the guardians 
of the Campo Santo, an ideal place of 
rest in the open country, irregularly 
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laid out, and all fragrant with flowers, 
where wooden crosses and simple tombs 
are an improvement upon the pretentious 
monuments of our cemeteries. Like 
everything that is connected with the 
town, ruin has invaded the Campo San- 
to. Its walks are now only marked by 
searcely traceable little paths that run 
through the tangles of stones and grass. 
At the entrance stands a cloister, also in 
ruins, before which, under an arbor cov- 
ered with grapevines, is a stone bench. 
It was here that I made the acquaintance 
of three survivors of another age (the 
youngest was eighty-six years old). 
There, in the charming solitude, in the 
midst of a silence so absolute that the 
flight of a bird, the whir of an insect’s 
wings, the voice of the wind that was 
singing about us, seemed disproportion- 
ately loud, they told me their simple and 
pathetic story : how in their prime they 
had joined the religious order of the 
Capuchins to consecrate their lives to 
meditation and pious observances, how 
the Italian Government when it took 
possession of the property of the relig- 
ious communities left them the use of 
the monastery during their lifetime, how 
then there were forty-seven monks and 
now only three remained, for one by one 
their brothers had gone. Their days 
were spent in praying for the dead and 
in the happy and consoling hope of re- 
joining them in Paradise. 

The sight of their little cells in the 
cloister was heart-rending. On the 
ground in the corner was a little 
straw: that was their bed. A broken 
chair and a great wooden crucifix com- 
pleted the furniture. But what beauti- 
ful faith, absolutely simple and confid- 
ing, these Capuchin fathers possessed, 
and how it transfigured their lives and 
their surroundings! Here everything 
was harmonious, frame and picture ; 
these good old men, bent and trembling, 
and the crumbling cloister, the beauti- 
ful light of inward peace that shone on 
the wrinkles of these venerable faces, 
and the wild flowers and weeds that in- 
vaded corridors and cells—it was as if 
the edifice would not survive its masters, 
and like them was gradually passing 
away. 

Leaving them I used to go back to the 
city by a path that followed the winding 
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course of a little brook that sung as it 
danced over the stones, disappearing 
every few steps to reappear a little 
farther on. Some goats jumping from 
rock to rock came to drink of this cool 
clear water, and the goatherds, their san- 
dals tied around their ankles, their guns 
on their backs, fixed their eyes upon 
my foreign dress with the long slow gaze 
of an animal. Farther on, women were 
washing linen ; charcoal-burners passed, 
haggard and black, dripping with sweat, 
carrying heavy loads of wood on their 
heads. Thus sauntering through scene 
after scene I would reach the first houses 
of the town unconsciously. There is 
nothing that keeps one company while 
walking so wellas a brook : following its 
course, one cannot feel alone ; it is a life 
that runs beside our life with its pauses, 
its overflows, its moments of calmness, 
of agitation, of clearness, like ours ; it 
glides now weeping, now singing, on 
the pebbles of its bed that are the little 
daily trials; or sometimes it tries to 
surmount the rocks that enchain its 
eddies around the obstacle, flows back 
again, then undermines them, then 
wears them away, and opens an outlet 
in spite of everything ; or it runs half 
asleep in a soft clayey bed. Doubtless 
this symbol of life can be applied to the 
life of cities as well as that of man, and 
cannot one find consolation for the pres- 
ent decadence of Castrogiovanni, in the 
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thought that its history isnot yet ended 
and that the hour of its resurrection has 
perhaps struck? For it is only a ques- 
tion of time ; and let us hope that be- 
fore long the young blood of new Italy, 
of that head and that heart that is called 
Rome, will flow even to the farthest lim- 
its of the kingdom for the great good of 
a people possessed of remarkable natural 
capacities who are still vegetating under 
the effect of centuries of ignorance and 
oppression. 

It is quite true, as Sterne says, that 
while travelling we differ greatly from 
what we are at home. The freedom, 
the fresh air, the novel scenes make new 
beings of us, or rather renew our being ; 
the mind, freed from ordinary cares, ac- 
quires unwonted energy and becomes 
clearer to reflect the scenes that it con- 
templates. We see better, our impres- 
sions are more vivid. 

On our return home how we delight 
in going over again and again “le terrain 
parcouru.” Now of that far-distant 
Sicilian landscape, of all that varied 
spectacle, one thing above all stands 
foremost in my memory—the thing 
which is the synthesis of all Castro- 
giovanni: it is the stronghold on the 
brink of the precipice, the old tower 
still pulsating with the life of extinct 
generations, and which remains like the 
sentinel of a glorious past beside the 
wretched modern town. 








View from a Housetop. 
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OLSTOY received with evident 
7 pleasure the compliments of Tur- 
guénief, and spoke of the latter’s 
books with appreciation—“ Smoke” had 
been published not long before—and of 
the man in terms of affection and sym- 
pathy. From nothing that he said, or 
that Turguénief ever said on the various 
occasions when he talked to me about 
Tolstoy, to whom he even gave a letter 
of introduction, could I have ever imag- 
ined that there was then a wide breach 
between the two friends, and that the 
quarrel was not made up till ten years 
later. I learned this only afterward, 
and gradually came to the whole story of 
the rupture. A brief account of their 
mutual relations may be interesting, and 
is almost necessary to a proper appre- 
ciation of Tolstoy at that time. 
Turguénief’s admiration of Tolstoy’s 
genius and power never varied, although 
his criticisms were sometimes harsh, 
when it seemed to him in special cases 
that his brother author had taken the 
wrong road. The first reference to 
Tolstoy in his letters seems almost pro- 
phetic. He wrote from his country 
place at Spasskoe, on October 24, 1854, 
when Tolstoy was still in the army: “I 
am immensely delighted with the con- 
tinuation of “ Boyhood ;” may God give 
Tolstoy long life, as I hope he will as- 
tonish all of us, for he is a talent of the 
first rank. I made yesterday the ac- 
quaintance of his sister, who has just 
married another Tolstoy, a highly pleas- 
ing, sympathetic woman.” In his let- 
ters of 1855-56 there are some words of 
praise for the Sevastépol sketches. After 
the war—as I have already said—the two 
writers met and saw each other fre- 
quently at St. Petersburg, as well asin the 
country, where they visited each other 
for the purpose of shooting. The signs 
of dissension soon began toappear. The 
natures of the two men were not at that 
time harmonious, and their ideas ran in 
very different channels. Tolstoy, who was 


young, and who as a writer was some- 
what of a spoilt child, whose ways 
smacked a little still of the freedom of 
the camp, was inclined to rebel against 
the tutelage and paternal care which 
Turguénief seemed to be exercising over 
him. He amused himself not only by 
escaping from the surveillance of his 
friends, but by occasionally enticing them 
to a late supper or a wildnight. Besides 
that he was much given to persiflage, 
which did not always accord with the 
serious humor of his friend. After 
leaving Russia for Paris in the autumn of 
1856, Turguénief wrote to Tolstoy (No- 
vember 26th) in reply to a letter of his, 
“T have reflected seriously over all that 
you write, and it seems to me that you 
are wrong. I can be quite frank to you, 
because it would be impossible for me 
to be false where you are concerned. 
We seem to have made our acquaintance 
in an awkward way and not at the right 
time ; when we see each other again 
things will go smoother and better. I 
feel that I love you asaman; as regards 
the writer words are superfluous. But 
there is much in you with which I am 
not quite satisfied, so that I thought it 
better to keep away from you: when we 
see each other again we will try to go 
hand in hand and perhaps will succeed 
better. But here, far away from you, 
odd as it may sound, my heart hangs 
on you as on a brother, and I am very 
tenderly disposed toward you: perhaps 
with time everything good will come of 
this. I heard of your illness and was 
much troubled ; but I beg you to banish 
all remembrance of it. You are anxious 
about yourself, and think perhaps of con- 
sumption—but, by God, you have it not.” 
Then follow questions about Tolstoy’s 
sister and brother, talk about common 
friends, and about the state of affairs in 
Paris, and then literature comes up. 
“You have already finished the first 
number of “ Youth:” that is splendid. 
How vexed I am that I cannot hear you 
read it! If you do not go off on by-ways, 
you will go far. I wish you health, ac- 
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tivity, and spiritual freedom. — 
concerns my “ Faust,” I scarcely believe 
it will please you. My writings were at 
one time able to please you, and possi- 
bly even to influence you, but only until 
you became independent ; now you can 
learn nothing more from me. You see 
only the difference of the style, the 
slips and the faults; you need now 
only to study men, your own heart, and 
really great writers. Iam only a writer 
of the transition period, and am only 
good for people who are in the transition 
period.” 

About this time he wrote to a literary 
friend, Druzhinin : “ People tell me that 
you sympathize with Tolstoy, and that 
he is become very polished and clear. 
Iam much delighted with that. When 
this young wine has gone through the 
process of fermentation it will be a 
drink fit for the gods.” 

A few days after, December 8, 1856, he 
writes again to Tolstoy : “ Dear Tolstoy 
—My good genius took me yesterday to 
the Post-Office and inspired me to ask 
whether there were any letters for me 
Poste Restante, although I supposed that 
all my friends had my Paris address. 
There I really found your letter in 
which you speak of my “ Faust.” You will 
easily understand with what joy I read 
it. Your sympathy gave me deep and 
sincere pleasure. Your whole letter 
breathes a gentle and calm feeling, a 
friendly peace ; and it only remains for 
me to stretch my hand over the gulf 
which had long ago become a scarcely 
noticeable crack; about which we will 
think no more, as it is not worth the 
trouble. Iam shy about speaking on 
one thing which you mentioned in your 
letter, but may everything turn 
out for the best, and may it bring to you 
that peace of soul which you so need— 
or rather did need when I learned to 
know you. As I see, you sympathize for 
the moment very much with Druzhinin, 
and are under hisinfluence. Very well, 
but take care that you don’t eat yourself 
sick off him. When I was at your age 
none but enthusiastic natures had any 
influence over me; but you are a very 
different man from me, and it is quite 
possible that his journal, The Times, is 
now changed.” 

Turguénief saw Tolstoy often during 
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the latter’s journey abroad, but wrote to 
a friend (March, 1857): “I cannot thor- 
oughly sympathize with Tolstoy. We 
seem to be far too unlike each other.” 

The summer of 1861 Turguénief spent 
on his Russian estate, where he was fin- 
ishing “ Fathers and Sons,” and had fre- 
quent opportunities of seeing Tolstoy. 
It was then that the great’ breach be- 
tween the two friends took place. Dif- 
ferent versions became current. That 
given by Pavlofsky is substantially as fol- 
lows: 

He had visiting him at one time, be- 
sides Tolstoy, his friend the poet Fet ; 
a very good fellow, who had a large es- 
tate in the neighborhood to which he 
was just then devoting himself heart and 
soul, letting his beard grow, and giving 
himself all the airs of a country gentle- 
man of the old Russian school. There 
were also some others, one of them an 
intimate friend. An excursion had been 
organized to Fet’s estate, and the par- 
ty was taking a hasty breakfast while 
the carriages were waiting. Somebody 
thoughtlessly asked Turguénief about 
his daughter—a subject on which he 
was very sensitive. ‘She is always 
abroad,” he replied, “and asI did not 
like her education to be entirely French, 
I have got for her now an English gov- 
erness, an excellent woman.” Tolstoy 
smiled (little thinking that he should 
ever have an English governess for his 
children) and said, “Yes, she will be 
taking your daughter to visit the poor, 
and leaving money and medicine on 
the table.” “Well,” said Turguénief, 
“there’s no harm in any case ; because 
the poor will receive some aid, and the 
child will begin to understand the duty 
everyone owes to the suffering.” 

“Yes, if it is not one thing it is the 
other. If your daughter does not get a 
good education, at least the poor will 
receive something. She’s your natural 
daughter, isn’t she ?” 

“Yes, well?” 

“Well, you seem to be making an ex- 
periment in anima vili.” 

Turguénief could scarcely contain 
himself, especially when he thought he 
saw a gleam of satisfaction in Tolstoy’s 
eyes that his power of teasing should 
have been so successful, and burst out : 
“Tolstoy, stop, or I'll throw my fork at 
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your head.” Both calmed down and the 
affair seemed ended. It is necessary to 
say that the mother of this daughter of 
Turguénief was one of his serfs, who 
subsequently married a shopkeeper at 
Moscow. Such children born of serfs 
were as little regarded by Russians who 
lived at home as children born of negro 
or mulatto slaves were regarded by the 
Southern planters in the United States 
at the same time. Although his daugh- 
ter, she was his serf; and therefore, ac- 
cording to the ways of thinking at that 
time, Tolstoy’s remark was not quite so 
brutal as it might seem to us now. It 
was the peculiar sensitiveness of Turgué- 
nief on this subject that gave it impor- 
tance. 

Tolstoy went to an estate of his in the 
neighborhood, while Turguénief and the 
others went to see Fet, where they spent 
some days. On returning, Turguénief 
found two notes from Tolstoy; one an 
apology and sincere regret for what he 
had said; the other, that the insult 
given to him could only be wiped out in 
blood, and challenging him to come the 
next morning, between 5 and 6 o'clock, 
to a place mentioned, and kill each other 
without witnesses. Turguénief there- 
upon sent one of his friends to propose 
a regular duel according to the code. 
But Tolstoy had already gone back to 
Yasnaya Polyana, and, when he was 
found, repeated his apologies and re- 
tracted his challenge. 

Of course the matter got out, and all 
sorts of stories were circulated at Mos- 
cow; before which, however, Turgué- 
nief wrote to his friend Annenkof: “I 
have entirely and decisively quarrelled 
with Leo Tolstoy. The question of a 
duel hung on a hair, and at this moment 
the hair is not yet broken. The fault is 
mine : but it was all the result of an old 
hostility—an antipathy of our two nat- 
ures. I have always felt sure that he 
hated me, and I can never understand 
why, nevertheless, he used to come back 
tome. I have been forced to keep my 
distance—then I have tried to approach 
him ; and we were very near approach- 
ing each other with pistols in our hands. 
I have never liked him.” 

Turguénief went off to Paris; but 
gossip and scandal were rife in Mos- 
cow, and somewhat later he heard to his 
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surprise that Tolstoy had circulated 
among his friends a defamatory letter. 
He wrote to Annenkof: “In all this busi- 
ness, except at the beginning, when I was 
wrong, I have done everything to avoid 
this radical conclusion ; but Tolstoy has 
insisted on driving me to the foot of 
the wall, so to speak, and consequently 
I can’t do otherwise than fight. Next 
spring we shall be face to face at Tula.” 
He enclosed a copy of the letter or chal- 
lenge which he had written to Tolstoy, 
proposing to fight as soon as he should 
return to Russia in the spring. Tolstoy 
immediately wrote to Turguénief, deny- 
ing categorically that he had circulated 
any letter or had given the slightest 
cause for any injurious remarks. There 
was therefore no cause for a duel, and it 
did not come off; and Turguénief wrote 
to his friend: “We are not going to 
fight, of which I am very glad.” But 
the two writers had not again met when 
I was at Yasnaya Polyana, and did not 
in fact see each other until the summer 
of 1878. 

With the passing years the old friendly 
feeling returned, fostered naturally by 
the respect each had for the other’s tal- 
ent. We have, unfortunately, very few 
letters of Turguénief between 1862 and 
1868 ; in January, 1868, he wrote to 
Polénsky : “The lack of talent, especial- 
ly of poetical talent, is our misfortune. 
Since Leo Tolstoy nothing has come up, 
and his first work was already printed in 
1852.” Two months later he was reading 
“War and Peace” and wrote : “ The noy- 
el of Tolstoy is a wonderful work, but its 
weakest side—and that is what the public 
especially enjoy—is its history and psy- 
chology. His history is sleight of hand, 
dazzling your eyes with trivial details ; 
and his psychology is a capriciously uni- 
form turmoil over one of the same set of 
themes ; everything that has a relation 
to life, description, the military part, 
and so forth is thoroughly excellent. <A 
master equal to Tolstoy we do not pos- 
sess.” In 1875 he says: “ ‘Anna Karénin’ 
does not please me, though there are 
truly splendid passages in it—the races, 
the mowing, the hunt—but it all tastes 
sour, and smells of Moscow, incense, 
old maids, Slavophilism, Junkerthum.” 
And about the same time : “He has a 
very extraordinary talent, but in ‘Anna 
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Karénin’ i] a fait fausse route. One no- 
tices here the influences of Moscow, of 
the Slavophile nobility, of orthodox old 
maids, as wellas his own retired life and 
the lack of the necessary artistic free- 
dom. The second part is insipid, tire- 
some, and unmeaning ; that is a pity!” 
It is fair to say that at this time the novel 
was not yet finished ; and the conclusion 
was not published for three years there- 
after. On the last day of 1876, speaking 
of a recently published criticism on Tol- 
stoy, he wrote: “I think the critic ex- 
aggerates. But how can one help com- 
plaining that this man, who is so unusu- 
ally gifted, should do exactly that which 
he ought not to do, just as if he were 
trying to win a bet.” 

Finally, whether it was brought about 
by the intervention of friends, or whether 
caused by a sudden impulse, Tolstoy, in 
the spring of 1878, wrote to Turguénief. 
We possess only the reply: ‘Paris, May 
8, 1878. Dear Leo Nixo.étevircH—I have 
just received your letter, which has great- 
ly rejoiced and touched me. I am very 
sincerely ready to renew our early friend- 
ship and warmly grasp the hand you have 
stretched out to me. You are perfectly 
right in supposing that I have no kind 
of hostile feelings toward you. Even if 
they once existed they have long ago dis- 
appeared, and there remains only the 
remembrance of you as a man to whom 
I was once attached, and as an author 
whose first steps I was one of the earliest 
to appreciate, and whose works of imag- 
ination have always excited in me the 
most lively interest. Iam heartily de- 
lighted at getting rid of the misunder- 
standings which had come up between 
us. I hope to go to Orel this summer, 
when we shall certainly see each other.” 

At the beginning of August Turgué- 
nief arrived at Moscow, and immediately 
wrote to Tolstoy, proposing either to go 
to Yasnaya Polyana or to have a meeting 
atTula. Tolstoy, who was then meditat- 
ing a long novel—though he had not 
then begun it, and perhaps has not yet 
done so—went to meet him at Tula, car- 
ried him off home, and kept him several 
days. On reaching his own estate Tur- 
guénief wrote to him: “I must repeat 


to you again what a good and agreeable 
impression my visit to Yasnaya Polyana 
made upon me, and how glad I am that 
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our earlier misunderstanding has so dis- 
appeared as to leave no traces of having 
ever existed. I feel clearly and plainly 
that Life, which has whitened our hairs, 
has not been useless to us, and that both 
you and I are better to-day than we were 
sixteen yearsago. This feeling does me 
much good.” And again, ten days later : 
“T am very glad to hear that everybody 
at Yasnaya Polyana looked on me with 
friendly eyes. There is no doubt but 
that the bond you speak of exists be- 
tween us, and I am very glad of it, al- 
though I will not investigate all the 
threads of which itis woven. The main 
point is that it exists.” 

The next letters to Tolstoy were taken 
up partly with my translation of ‘“'The 
Cossacks,” which, I regret to say, was 
found “literal, but dry and matter of 
fact,” with an idea he had of himself 
translating “‘The Cossacks ” into French, 
and with efforts to put on the Paris mar- 
ket the French translation of ‘‘ War and 
Peace.” In one of these letters he says : 
“T am glad that you are all physically 
well, and hope also that your intellectual 
illness, about which you wrote, has dis- 
appeared. Ihave gone through the same 
thing. It has often appeared in the form 
of an inner fermentation before the be- 
ginning of a work. I believe that you 
have had some such fermentation. Al- 
though you ask me not to speak of your 
writings, I cannot help remarking that 
I have never made fun of you even 
in the very slightest degree. Some of 
your works pleased me very much— 
others less: for example, “ The Cos- 
sacks” caused me great pleasure and as- 
tonishment. Why should I have laughed 
at you? I thought that you had long ago 
got rid of those feelings of old times.” 

At another time he sends him a letter 
from Flaubert about the French transla- 
tion of “ War and Peace.” “Thanks for 
having made me read the novel of Tol- 
stoy, it is of the first order. Whata 
painter and what a psychologist! The 
first two volumes are sublime, but the 
third falls off horribly (dégringole af- 
He repeats himself when 
he philosophizes. At the end you see 
the gentleman, the author, and the Rus- 
sian—while up to that time you had 
seen only nature and humanity. There 
seemed to me sometimes to be things 
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like Shakespeare. I kept uttering cries 
of admiration while reading it—and it 
is long: yes, it is strong, very strong” 
(oui, est fort, bien fort). 

Turguénief talked much about the 
necessity of advertisement and reclame 
to make anything succeed in Paris, and 
said: ‘During these last few days I 
have read for the fifth or sixth time with 
ever new enjoyment this truly great 
creation of yours. Its whole putting 
together is very different from what the 
French like and demand in _ books. 
But its truth keeps the upper hand. I 
hope, if not for a famous victory, at 
least for an enduring, though slow, con- 
quest. You tell me nothing about your 
new work, though there are rumors 
here that you are working diligently. 
I see you in spirit sitting before your 
writing-table in that simple room that 
you showed me.” The summer of 1881 
Turguénief spent at Spasskoe, where 
his friend Polénsky paid him a long 
visit, which he has described very pleas- 
antly in an article called “ Turguénief at 
Home.” Among other events Tolstoy 
spent a couple of days there and sent 
him a copy of his collected works.* 

After his departure Turguénief read 
aloud portions of Tolstoy’s works, espe- 
cially the 43d chapter of the 1st part of 
“War and Peace,” and greatly excited 
said, shaking his head : “ I know nothing 
in European literature finer than this de- 
scription. . . . That is a descrip- 


* The following is the account by Polénsky of Tolstoy's 
visit: ‘One Wednesday, July 8th, Turguénief received a 
telegram from Leo Nikoldievitch Tolstoy, informing him 
that he would reach Mzensk on Thursday at 10 o’clock in 
the evening. Turguénief therefore ordered the horses to 
be sent to meet him the next day. 

‘“*That evening we separated soon after taking tea, and 
went to our own rooms. Isat down to my table, pulled 
the candles nearer, and wrote out my impressions of the 
journey I had just made, till one o’clock. Suddenly I 
heard someone whistling in the courtyard, the sound of 
steps, and the dogs all barking. I looked out of the win- 
dow, but there was no moonlight and I could distinguish 
nothing. 

‘IT sat down again to my writing, but heard someone 
pass through the garden toward the house, and then dim- 
ly heard a voice in the house. I thought that one of my 
children was talking in his sleep, and went into the chil- 
dren’s room. I again heard the voice, this time quite 
plainly, and I recognized it as Turguénief’s. ‘What the 
devil’s the row’ Are there thieves in the house?’ I 
went in the dark through the whole house, and opened the 
door of a room which had an exit to the terrace, and into 
Turgnénief’s study. A candle was burning there, and a 
gray-haired, bronzed peasant, in a blouse girt by a strap, 
was reckoning up with another peasant. I looked at him 
and did not knowhim. The peasant raised his head, gave 
an inquiring glance at me, and asked: * Polénsky, is that 
you?’ Then for the first time I recognized Count Leo 
Tolstoy. We embraced and kissed each other warmly. 

“Tt turned out that the Count had mistaken the day of 
the week, and had said Thursday when he meant Wednes- 
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tion!” And he was as delighted as if 
he had discovered it for the first time. 
But while Turguénief thought Tol- 
stoy a great writer and admired and 
prized his talent, he from time to time 
considered him from his own moral and 
esthetic standpoint. In other words, 
he applied to the views of Tolstoy the 
measure of his own views about men, and 
was not always satisfied. While he was 
reading “ Anna Karénin” he could not 
understand why Tolstoy was so evident- 
ly prepossessed in favor of Levin, who 
was to him an unsympathetic character. 
“Can you for a moment believe,” said 
Turguénief to Polénsky, “that Levin 
is in love with Kitty, or that he could 
ever love anybody? No; love is one 
of those passions which annihilates our 
‘Me’ and compels us in some degree 
to forget ourselves and our interests. 
But Levin, even after he knows that 
he is loved and is happy, never ceases 
holding fast to his own personality, 
and flattering himself. It seems to 
him that the very drozhky-drivers— 
especially they—offer him their ser- 
vice with peculiar respect and readiness. 
He is annoyed that people near Kitty 
greet him. He does not for a minute 
cease being an egotist, and sees some- 
thing quite extraordinary in himself. 
Psychologically this is all perfectly cor- 
rect (although I do not like psycho- 
logical precision and minuteness in a 
novel), but all these details show that 


day. Not finding Turguénief’s carriage at the railway sta- 
tion he had taken another ; but as the night was dark and 
the driver scarcely knew the way, he had taken all this 
time in coming. Turguénief also had not yet gone to bed 
and was writing. He was surprised and greatly delighted 
to find the Count. The samovar and a little supper soon 
made their appearance in the dining-room, and we talked 
till three o’clock. 

““The day after Tolstoy’s arrival we had a comical inci- 
dent. An hour before dinner Turguénief was told that the 
cook was dead drunk and that there was no one to prepare 
the dinner. At first he was much perplexed, The guests 
could not be left without dinner, and so he resolved to 
cook it himself. Rubbing his hands he explained how he 
would cut the turnips and chop up the cutlets. He had 
already started for the kitchen when Zakhar, vigilant as 
Argus and mysteriously silent, though not dumb, imme- 
diately reined in the passionate ardor of his former mas- 
ter, and gave him a hard scolding. ‘That’s not your 
business,’ he said, ‘go away. We can get dinner ready 
without you.’ And Turguénief at once obeciently re- 
turned to our society. In this way the culinary talents of 
the honored Ivan Serghéievitch have been hidden from 
posterity. I cannot repeat all that was said in our con- 
versation with Tolstoy ; but I can asseverate that there 
was nothing which in society is known as ‘ censurable 
talk.’ The Count pressed his views on no one, and lis- 
tened to Turguénief’s remarks and objections. In short, 
he was no longer that Count that I had once known in his 
youth. He did not stay more than two days at Spasskoe, 
and then travelled to his estates in the government of Sam- 
ara, where he wanted to be for the harvest.” 
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Levin is thoroughly selfish, and it is 
easy to understand why he sees in 
women beings created merely for house- 
wifely and family cares and for empty 
prattle. It is said that the author is 
himself like this Levin, but that is 
scarcely the case ; at most he may have 
transferred to Levin one individual 
trait of his own character and worked 
it up artistically ; but even with all that, 
I cannot see what there is to awaken our 
sympathy.” ‘Not love alone,” continued 
Turguénief, “ but every violent passion, 
religious, political, social—yes, even the 
passion for study—can destroy our sel- 
fishness. Fanatics for hateful and sense- 
less ideas do not spare their lives, so 
great is their love.” 

A year later, October 31, 1882, Tur- 
guénief wrote: “I have lately received 
from a very dear Moscow lady that “ Con- 
fession” of Leo Tolstoy that has been 
forbidden by the censorship. I read it 
with the greatest interest. A remark- 
able piece of writing for its straightfor- 
wardness, its sincerity, and its convic- 
tion: but it is wholly based on false 
propositions, and if carried out to the 
end would lead to the saddest denial of 
energetic human life ; this is a 
kind of Nihilism. I wonder greatly why 
Tolstoy, who among other things also 
renounces and denounces art, surrounds 
himself with artists, and what they can 
learn from his conversation. Neverthe- 
less Tolstoy is perhaps the most remark- 
able man in the Russia of to-day.” 

When, a few months later, Turguénief 
lay on his death-bed, he probably thought 
over the ideas in Tolstoy’s “ Confession ” 
and the long conversation—the last— 
that they had had during the brief visit 
at Spasskoe. And taking up a pencil, 
he wrote to Tolstoy that touching ap- 
peal to be himself once more; the last 
words he ever wrote : 


“Dear AND Betovep Leo NrIKgordtevitcu : 

“T have not written to you for a long 
time ; for I lay and lie, in two words, 
on my death-bed. I cannot get well, 
that is not to be thought of. But I 
write in order to tell you how glad I am 
to have been your contemporary, and to 
make my last, earnest request. My 
friend, return to literary work! This 


talent of yours has come down from 
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whence all else comes. O! how happy 
would I be if I could believe that my 
prayer would be answered!! But I am 
only a man who is near his end—the 
doctors do not even know how to call my 
disease — néuralgie stomachale goutteuse. 
I can neither stand, nor eat, nor sleep ; 
but what am I saying! It is wearisome 
to repeat all this! My friend, great 
writer of the Russian land—give heed 
to my prayer! Let me know if you re- 
ceive this scrap, and allow me once 
more to embrace warmly, warmly your- 
self, your wife, and all yours! 
I can write no more. 

tired !”* 


I am 


Tolstoy deeply lamented Turguénief’s 
death, and, speaking of his delicate, lov- 
ing nature, lamented that a writer so ar- 
tistic in the highest sense, and so de- 
voted to Russia, should have passed his 
best and ripest years abroad, afar from 
his sincere friends and away from his 
own family. 

“He was till the end of his life,” said 
Tolstoy to Danilefsky, “an independent, 
inquiring spirit; and, notwithstanding 
our temporary breach, I always highly 
esteemed him and warmly loved him. 
He was a genuine self-reliant artist, 
never lowering himself to consciously 
serving a passing demand of the minute. 
He may have gone astray, but even in 
his errors was sincere.” 


Vi. 


In helping Tolstoy rearrange his li- 
brary I remember that the collected 
works of Auerbach were given the first 
place on the first shelf, and, taking out 
the volumes of “ Ein Neues Leben,” the 
Count told me to read it after I had got 
to bed, as it was a very remarkable book, 
and added: “It was owing to this that 
I started a school for my peasants and 
became interested in popular education. 
When I went back to Europe the second 
time I went to see Auerbach, without 
giving my name. When he came into 
the room I merely said, ‘I am Eugen 


* The artist Verestchagin, who was present at the death 
of Turguénief, says: ‘‘Madame Arnold told me that Tur- 
guénief was much agitated by aletter which he wrote from 
his death-bed to Tolstoy. 1 was sitting by the table when 
he called me; he gave me a piece of paper on which he had 
written in pencil, and said, ‘ Please send this off at once, 
it is very urgent,’” 
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Baumann,’ and, when he hesitated in 
surprise, I hastened to add : ‘not really 
in name but in character ;’ and then 
told him who I was, how his book had 
set me thinking, and what good it had 
done me.” 

It so happened that in the following 
winter I spent a few days in Berlin, 
where, in the hospitable house of Mr. 
Bancroft, then the American Minister, 
I had the pleasure of meeting Auerbach, 
with whom during my stay I became well 
acquainted. In talking about Russia we 
spoke of Tolstoy, and I recalled to him 
this incident. ‘ Yes,” he said, ‘I al- 
ways remember how frightened I was 
when this strange-looking man said, ‘I 
am Eugen Baumann,’ for I feared he 
was going to threaten me with an action 
for libel and defamation of character.” 

“Kin Neues Leben” naturally brought 
us to talk of peasant schools, and of the 
general condition of the peasantry, and 
of the results of emancipation, and the 
Count took me through the peasant vil- 
lage of the estate, which is close to the 
ruined pillars of the large gateway of the 
park. 

“The houses are low huts of one 
story ”—I quote from a letter written by 
me at the time from Yasnaya Polyana 
— built generally of logs ; brick houses 
are not thought so warm.* 

“The entrance takes you into the 
court, on one side of which are cattle and 
horse-sheds, made of interlaced twigs 
and covered with straw ; on the other 
side is the door leading into the hut, 
which consists usually of a single room 
lighted by two small windows, each with 
double frames to keep out the cold. 
There is no ceiling, but the room is 
open to the roof, which is thatched with 
straw. The floor is sometimes of earth, 
but more generally of brick or boards. 
There is a large brick stove which keeps 
the house perfectly warm. There is sel- 
dom more than a single chair, but rough 
benches are disposed about the sides of 
the room, and there are one or two 
tables. Behind a screen is usually a sort 
of bed for the master of the house, and a 
cradle—a square board suspended from 
a beam by four cords attached to the 
corners and gathered into a knot, re- 


* Printed in the Evening Post of New York, November 
27, 1868. 
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sembling the scale of a balance. There 
is a little shelf in one corner, with the 
usual holy picture, and perhaps a small 
lamp burning in front of it. Except the 
wooden dishes and utensils there is no 
other furniture. The families are al- 
ways very large, and people sleep on the 
stove, on the benches, or on the floor. 
It is quite customary here for the 
younger married members of a family 
to sleep in the sheds, or in the court. 
They do this even in winter, though 
sometimes in the morning they are cov- 
ered with snow. The peasants’ houses 
in this part of Russia are perhaps the 
worst of all. In the north of Russia, 
where wood is abundant, though the 
peasants are actually poorer, they have 
larger and better houses and more fur- 
niture. All the peasant huts which I 
saw on the Volga, or even at one hun- 
dred miles from it in the government of 
Samara—where wood was so scarce that 
they burned dung for fuel—were larger, 
usually of two or even three rooms, and 
had more furniture, and well carved cup- 
boards for the crockery and the holy 
pictures. 

“One evening I paid a visit to an old 
peasant in one of these huts. The room 
was lighted with a lutchina, or piece of 
birchwood, which gave out a bright 
blaze. This is a narrow strip of wood 
held between three nails on the top of a 
wooden standard, and as each piece will 
burn not more than two minutes, a little 
girl has to be constantly replenishing 
the burner. The ashes are caught in 
an earthen vessel. An old woman was 
weaving a coarse linen cloth with a rude 
machine. A man was making, very neatly 
and deftly, /apti, or the shoes of linden, 
bast which the peasants usually wear. 
The most interesting sight was a man 
beating wool. He had fixed to the wall 
a large strong bow, strung with a heavy 
gut string. He kept the string in con-_ 
tinual vibration by striking it with a 
heavy, notched piece of wood, and at each 
vibration the string caught up and tore 
apart the wool, and sent it down to the 
floor in white snowy flocks like soapsuds. 
It was as well carded as if it had been 
done with a machine.+ This was the 
trade of this man, who goes from house 


+ Exactly the same instrument is used in Central Asia 
for carding cotton. 
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to house and earns perhaps a ruble and 
a half a day, if he works steadily. His 
coming is rather a festival in the house, 
as he is usually a merry fellow, and sings 
to the music of his bow-string. The 
winter is the intellectual season for the 
Russian peasants as for the rest of the 
world. They begin to use lights on the 
15th (27th) of September, and from that 
time on they work in the evening, while 
the old women tell stories and the young 
people sing. Usually all the young girls 
meet together for singing and spinning, 
and go from house to house on succes- 
sive evenings. In this cottage was a 
very intelligent boy about fourteen, who 
knew something about America, and had 
a fair elementary education. 

“There is no church in the village, 
but half-way between this and the vil- 
lage of the next proprietor is a neat old 
church, called St. Nicholas of the Ant- 
hills, from a miraculous image of St. 
Nicholas said to have been found in some 
ant-hills in the neighborhood. I am 
told that the priest has absolutely no in- 
fluence on his flock. The peasants are 
religious but respect the proprietors 
more than the priests, and are more in- 
fluenced by them both for good and evil. 
Count Tolstoy says that the entire abo- 
lition of the priesthood would probably 
have no effect whatever on the morality of 
the peasantry. The morals here, asin all 
villages which are near a high road, are 
not good. The women are early cor- 
rupted by the soldiers who pass. As to 
drunkenness, it is neither worse nor bet- 
ter than others. The men are nearly all 
cartmen and drivers, and have the faults 
of that class. The land is therefore cul- 
tivated almost entirely by women. 

“T asked Count Tolstoy what he 
thought had been the effect of emanci- 
pation. He told me that he had been a 
supporter of the measure, and one of the 
officers to carry it out—a mediator of the 
peace—but that he now thought that 
it had come too soon: that it had been 
reached by reasoning only by theoretical 
men, and had not come, as in Western 
Europe, through the demand of the peo- 
ple, or by the necessity of the case. So 
far as the material condition of the peas- 
ants is concerned, he thought that the 
emancipation was injurious. He always 


judged the prosperity of a village by the 
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amount of live stock, and always counted 
that whenever he passed a village, and 
had noticed that the amount was con- 
tinually decreasing. His peasants had 
three dessyatines (nine acres) of land per 
head, held in common, for which an an- 
nual rent of three rubles per dessyatine 
is paid. They have the privilege of buy- 
ing this land at fifty rubles per dessya- 
tine, and can even buy for thirty ; but 
to his knowledge no peasant in his dis- 
trict has purchased land and settled on 
it as in other countries, though many of 
them do not lack the means. The peas- 
ants are glad to work as little as possible, 
and like to spend most of their time in 
a drinking-house. Unfortunately just 
about the time of the emancipation the 
taxes on spirits were very much reduced, 
and this has been productive of much 
drunkenness. It is now proposed to 
raise them again, and limit the number 
of licenses to sell.” 

While it may have been Auerbach’s 
novel which turned Tolstoy’s mind par- 
ticularly toward the subject of peasant 
education, yet in starting a school he 
was only conforming to the spirit of the 
time—for philanthropy was then in the 
air—as well as satisfying his own person- 
al desires to do good, desires common in 
that emancipation period to all liberal 
spirits. In 1862, in that small district, 
containing about ten thousand inhabi- 
tants, there were fourteen good schools 
besides ten petty ones, taught by Church 
readers, or old soldiers, or simply for 
the servants’ children on the various es- 
tates. The school which Tolstoy found- 
ed he placed in a two-storied brick 
house on his estate, separated from the 
village by a little ravine. It was open 
both morning and evening, and had on 
an average about forty pupils, boys and 
girls: some coming long distances and 
even from other villages, attracted by 
the fact that the instruction was free, 
and the school enjoyed a good reputa- 
tion. In its last year there were four 
teachers, but Tolstoy frequently gave 
personal instruction—at one time he 
passed all his evenings there—in Rus- 
sian, and especially in Bible History, in 
singing and in drawing, as he was then 
passionately fond of music and art. 
This school flourished for about three 
years, when it died a natural death, not 
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so much from any lack of interest on Tol- 
stoy’s part, as because every child in the 
village, which had only one hundred and 
fifty inhabitants, had learned to read and 
write, and had acquired all the other 
knowledge he seemed capable of master- 
ing, and new pupils could not grow up 
fast enough to make it worth while keep- 
ing up the school. A sort of school lin- 
gered on, but it was subsequently closed, 
apparently in consequence of some mis- 
taken interpretation of a circular of the 
Minister of Public Instruction ; and new 
schools were forbidden to be opened un- 
less the number of the pupils seemed to 
satisfy the Government. In connection 
with this school Tolstoy published a lit- 
tle journal under the name of Ydsnaya 
Polydna, in which he gave a description 
of the school itself and of the method 
of teaching employed there ; as well as 
long papers containing his views on the 
general subject of education, and speci- 
mens of the compositions and themes of 
the pupils. This journal, a copy of 
which he hunted up and gave to me, 
has now become very rare ; but many 
portions of it, together with some arti- 
cles published elsewhere, are now in- 
cluded in the fourth volume of his Col- 
lected Works. The three papers describ- 
ing the school in November and Decem- 
ber, 1862, have been translated, at least 
into French, and are well worth reading 
even by those not at all interested in 
education, for they contain passages de- 
scriptive of children and life in a Russian 
village which are equal to parts of his 
best novels. There are also interesting 
passages in the longer essays which 
have not yet been translated, but more 
because they throw light on the devel- 
opment of Tolstoy’s character, than be- 
cause what he says, or what any one 
else may say, about the education of 
Russian peasants is of any importance 
to us who live in a very different phase 
of civilization.* 

* Tolstoy in his Confession is not just either to himself 
or to his schoolwork. He says: ‘* When I came back from 
my journey abroad I settled in the country and acciden- 
tally hit on occupying myself with peasant schools. This 
occupation was quite according to my liking, because there 
was not apparent in it that falsity which had so impressed 
me in my literary teaching. Here I was also acting in the 
name of Progress, but I had already begun to be critically 
disposed toward Progress itself. I said to myself that 
Progress in some of its phases was irregular, and that it 
was therefore necessary that our relations toward unso- 


phisticated people, toward simple peasant children, should 
be perfectly free, and that they should be allowed to 
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Tolstoy’s school was free in more 
senses than one, for generally no at- 
tempt was made io keep order or dis- 
cipline, and only those subjects were 
taught which interested the pupils, and 
only so far as that interest continued to 
exist. The great questions in his mind 
were, What can one teach? and How can 
one teach ? 

“In the decision of these questions I 
was aided by a sort of pedagogic tact 
which I possessed, especially by my zeal 
for the work. Coming all at once into the 
closest personal relations with the forty 
little men who constituted my school 
(I call them little men because I found 
in them those same traits, sagacity, a 
great knowledge of practical life, a fund 


choose that path of progress which they preferred. In 
reality I was always turning about the same insoluble 
problem, teaching without knowing what I taught. In the 
higher spheres of literary activity I understood that it 
was possible to teach without knowing what to teach, be- 
cause all writers taught differently, and concealed from 
themselves their own ignorance only by their disputes 
with one another ; here with peasant children I thought it 
possible to get over this difficulty by allowing children to 
learn what they wished. Now I laugh in recollecting how 
I tacked in order to accomplish my desire of teaching, al- 
though I knew very well in the depth of my soul that I 
could teach no one anything useful because I myself did 
not know what was useful. After passing a year over my 
school I went abroad a second time, in order to learn there 
how to gain the art of teaching others, when one knew 
nothing one’s self. 

‘*1t seemed to me that I had learned that abroad, and 
armed with all this wisdom and skill I returned to Russia 
in the year of the Emancipation of the Serfs, took the 
place of mediator, and began to teach the ignorant people 
in the schools and the educated class in a journal that I 
started publishing. Everything seemed to go on well, but 
I used to feel that I was not quite right in mind, and that 
it could not last long. I might have reached the same de- 
spair which came on me fifteen years later, if there had not. 
been yet ore side of life which I had not yet experienced, 
and which promised me saivation : that was family life. 

‘* During a whole year I continued to act as mediator, 
buried myself in my schools and my journal, and worked 
so hard that I became worn out. The continual disputes 
between serf and master, that I tried to settle as mediator, 
weighed on me; my work in my schools seemed to come 
to nothing; and I began to hate my tacking and veering 
in my journal, all with a desire of teaching everybody, 
and of concealing the fact that I did not know what I 
taught. I grew ill, rather morally than physically; I 
threw up everything, and went off into the steppes among 
the Bashkirs, where I could breathe the pure air, drink 
kumyss, and lead an animal life. 

‘*When I came back I married. The new conditions of 
a happy family life turned me completely away from any 
search for the general meaning of life. My whole life at 
thistime was concentrated in my family, my wife, and my 
children ; and then in studying how to increase our fort- 
une, My aspiration for personal perfection, which had al- 
ready given place for a desire for perfection in general, for 
progress, now completely gave way to a desire to make 
myself and my family as comfortable as possible. 

‘Thus fifteen years passed. Notwithstanding the fact 
that during all that time I considered literature to be non- 
sense, I nevertheless continued to write. I had already 
tasted the charm of literature, the charm of receiving great 
pecuniary reward and much applause for worthless work, 
and I gave myself up to it again as a means of bettering 
my fortune and of suffocating in my soul all questions 
about my life and about life in general. I wrote what was 
for me the only truth then, that one should live so that 
one’s self and family should be as comfortable as possible.” 

This is the way in which Tolstoy now describes himself 
as he was at the time that I visited him at Yasnaya Polyana, 
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of humor, simplicity, perfect straight- 
forwardness, which characterize in gen- 
eral the Russian peasant); perceiving 
their impressionableness, and their read- 
iness to obtain what knowledge they 
needed, I immediately felt that the old 
clerical way of teaching had outlived its 
time and did not suit them. After that 
I tried modes proposed by pedagogic 
writers, especially Germans, and found, 
too, that they did not suit; and much 
—specially where there was an effort to 
teach by sight or by sound—was dis- 
tasteful to the pupils and often laughed 
at. Compulsion was contrary to all my 
ideas, and therefore when I found that 
one subject was repulsive, I tried to find 
something which the pupils would be 
glad to learn. I experimented at the 
same time on what were the best ways 
of teaching even these subjects. Peo- 
ple, who came to know my school per- 
sonally, approved and applied some of 
my ideas, which I set forth sometimes 
at very great length in the journal which 
I had started for that purpose. But I 
must admit that I was annoyed—being 
younger then—not so much at the fact 
that my ideas were not accepted, as that 
those who officially devoted themselves 
to educational interests did not think it 
worth while to refute them ; but treated 
them with complete indifference.” 

In discussing methods of teaching 
Tolstoy laid down three principles as 
fundamental : “The teacher is always in- 
voluntarily led to teach in the manner of 
teaching most convenient to himself. 
The more convenient this method is to 
the teacher, the less convenient it is to 
the pupils. The only good method is 
that which satisfies the pupils.” 

What had always particularly troubled 
him and occupied his attention was the 
best method of teaching children to 
read. He asked me much about new 
methods in use in America, and at his 
request I was able to procure for him— 
I think through the kindness of Mr. Gar- 
rison of the Nation—a good selection 
of American Primers and Elementary 
Readers. In one of these I remember 


the pronunciation of the different sounds 
of the vowels and of certain consonants 
was represented to the eye by a charac- 
ter similar in general shape to the ordi- 
nary letter, but with special distinctive 
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changes which at once caught the eye. 
These books proved of some use to Tol- 
stoy in the preparation of his Primer or 
ABC, on which he spent much time, but 
the publication or use of which in schools 
was forbidden by the Minister of Public 
Instruction. 

Tolstoy did not approve of examina- 
tions, nor even of individual recitations, 
at least for Russian peasant children. 
He seemed to prefer something akin to 
what is the Arabic, and in general the - 
Eastern method, of all the pupils recit- 
ing together. His efforts in instruction 
in history and geography were on the 
whole failures. What little success he 
had came from using the Manuals of 
Peter Parley, translated into Russian fif- 
ty years ago ; by telling stories, and by 
appeals to the Russian patriotic feeling, 
which was quickly on the alert; “so 
that,” he said, “as a general rule I see 
no necessity of teaching history or geog- 
raphy to a boy before he goes to the 
University ; and I do see great harm in 
it. After that I don’t know.” The one 
exception that he made was for biblical 
history and the Bible in general, espe- 
cially the Old Testament. One of the 
most interesting portions of his report 
is the passage about the Bible, of which 
I cannot forbear quoting the conclu- 
sion : 

“Tn order for a pupil to give himself 
up entirely to his teacher, it is necessary 
to raise a corner of that veil which hides 
from him all the enchantment of that 
world of thought, knowledge, and po- 
etry, to which his studies are to intro- 
duce him. What means have 
we for raising this veil? I thought of 
many things. But as I was myself in 
that world to which I wished to intro- 
duce my pupils, nothing seemed to be 
easier, and I taught them to read ; I ex- 
plained the phenomena of nature; I 
used to tell them what was written in 
the Primers, that ‘the fruits of knowl- 
edge are sweet ;’ but they did not be- 
lieve me, and even drew off. Ithen tried 
reading the Bible to them, and took com- 
plete possession of them. The edge of 
the veil was lifted, and they quite gave 
themselves up to me. They grew to 
love the book, love study, and love me. 
All that I had to do was to guide them 
further. Perhaps this was ac- 
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cident ; perhaps in another school the 
same results may be reached by begin- 
ning in a different way. Perhaps. But 
this accident is repeated too invariably 
in all schools and in all families, and its 
explanation is too clear to me for me to 
admit that it is a chance. For the pur- 
pose of opening a new world to a pupil, 
and of making him love knowledge be- 
fore he has knowledge, there is no book 
like the Bible. I speak even for those 
who do not regard the Bible as Revela- 
tion. No; at least, I do not know of a 
production which unites to the same ex- 
tent as the Bible, in so condensed a po- 
etic form, all the sides of human thought. 
All questions of natural phenomena are 
explained by this book. All the primi- 
tive relations of men to each other— 
families, states, religions, are for the first 
time recognized in this book. General- 
ization of ideas, wisdom in a simple 
childlike form, enchants the pupil’s 
mind for the first time. The lyrical 
qualities of the Psalms of David affect 
the minds of children as well as adults ; 
and for the first time, in the Bible, every- 
one learns the charm of the Epic in its 
inimitable simplicity and force. Who 
has not wept over the history of Joseph 
and of his meeting with his brothers ? 
Who has ever told without terror in his 
heart the story of the chained and shorn 
Samson, who, in order to revenge him- 
self on his enemies, buried himself un- 
der the ruins of the Palace? And still 
hundreds of other impressions which 
have nourished us like our mother’s 
milk. Let those who deny the educa- 
tional signification of the Bible, and who 
say that the Bible has outlived its time 
—let them compose such a book, such 
stories which explain the phenomena of 
nature, either drawn from general his- 
tory or from their. own imagination, 
which will be accepted as the Bible 
stories are—and then we will admit that 
the Bible has outlived its time. ; 
I repeat my conviction, which may per- 
haps be drawn from an _ exceptional 
experience, that without the Bible in 
our society the development of the 
child or of the man would be as im- 
possible as it would have been in Greek 
society without Homer. The 
publication of a translation of the Bible 
in the simple language used by the peas- 
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ants would form an epoch in the history 
of the Russian people.” 

In another place, speaking of the way 
in which children love to learn, and how 
their feelings gradually affected their 
families, he writes: “A father once 
told me that he burned up a whole can- 
dle while holding it in his fingers be- 
fore his son’s book, and he praised 
greatly both his son and the book. It 
was the Gospel.” 

In his educational writings, most of 
them as old as 1862, there is an occa- 
sional paragraph that foreshadows the 
later phase of Count Tolstoy ; and in an 
article written as late as 1885 he avows 
his adherence to all that he had said 
earlier. Such are, among others: “ Per- 
haps the people do not understand, and 
do not wish to understand, our literary 
language, because there is nothing in it 
for them to understand; and because 
all our literature has no meaning to 
them and they must create their own 
literature.” Again, in discussing the 
question whether peasants should be 
taught Art, he says: “Every child of 
the people has the same rights—even 
greater rights—to the enjoyments of Art 
as we who belong to a privileged class ; 
we who are not weighed upon by the 
necessity of constant hard labor ; we 
who are surrounded by all the comforts 
of life. To deprive them of the enjoy- 
ments of Art, to deprive me, the teacher, 
of the right to introduce them into the 
domain of the highest pleasures, which 
they are begging for with all the powers 
of their being, would be an immense 
absurdity.” And again: “I have ar- 
rived at this conviction, that all that we 
have done in poetry and music is false, 
exclusive, without meaning and without 
future, and insignificant in comparison 
with the needs and even with the pro- 
ductions of these arts of which we find 
specimens among the people. I am 
convinced that a lyric of Pushkin or the 
last Symphony of Beethoven are not 
as unconditionally and universally good 
as the song about “ Vanka the Cellarer,” 
or the air, “ Down along Mother Vol- 
ga ;” that Pushkin and Beethoven please 
us not because they express absolute 
beauty, but because we are as depraved 
as they, and because they only flatter our 
abnormal irritability and our weakness.” 
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Wuen I had been just a week at Yas- 
naya Polyana I happened in the course 
of the evening to speak of my journey 
down the Volga, and told of my call at 
Kazan on General Yashkof, Count Tol- 
stoy’s uncle, to whom he had kindly 
given me a letter. The old man had 
been in the campaign of 1812, when he 
was even already a general, though 
young ; and the Count had told me that 
I might perhaps get out of him some 
stories about the battle of Borodiné, 
the retreat of the French, and how Mos- 
cow looked after the great fire. He had 
apparently utilized some of these for 
“War and Peace.” I explained, there- 
fore, why I had heard nothing of the kind. 
I had been admitted at Kazan into a very 
good and comfortable house, and had 
presented my card and letter of intro- 
duction to the servant, who came back 
and begged me to wait a little. While 
waiting I noticed that the letter, still un- 
sealed, had been placed on a chair. At 


last the General came in, old but vigor- 
ous, and with an expression of great 
kindliness and sympathy. 


He asked me 
to sit down, sat down himself, and after 
a few words said: “ You brought me, I 
think, a letter from my nephew Leo? 
Where is it ?” 

“TI believe you are sitting upon it,” I 
replied. He got up, found the letter, and 
handing it to me said : “ Will you kind- 
ly read it to me. Iam totally blind.” 
The situation was awkward, but there 
was no help for it ; although the letter 
was so flattering and affectionate toward 
me that I felt compelled to skip a whole 
paragraph. I regret now that, instead 
of giving it back to the old man, I did 
not put it into my pocket and preserve 
it as a souvenir. There were two grand 
pianos in the other room, and in answer 
to some question the General said that 
he had always been passionately fond of 
music, that he had brought up all his 
children to play and sing, but that now 
that he was old and blind they would go 
off to St. Petersburg during the winter 
and leave him all alone. Gradually I 
persuaded him to play from memory 
something from Beethoven and Mozart ; 
then we went out into the garden and 
sat in the sun, and in the two hours that 
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he kept me he told me much that was in- 
teresting, but not what I wanted. 

About 4 o’clock the next morning, af- 
ter telling this adventure, I was awak- 
ened by hearing some one fumbling 
along the passage, when suddenly my 
bedroom door opened, and thinking that 
for some inexplicable reason the servant 
had come to wake me, I called out, 
“ What's the matter?” The door closed 
and I heard a voice say in French ; ‘Jlii, 
there’s a man in my bed; a man!” The 
door again opened and a gentleman ap- 
peared with a candle, and asked “ Sery- 
ézha, is that you?” “No,” Ireplied, “I 
am a guest of the house.” He laughed, 
begged pardon, and went away ; and my 
senses were then sharp enough to hear 
the arrangement made that she would 
go up to the drawing-room and sleep on 
the sofa till the family were up ; while 
he could lie down on the divan in the 
Count’s study. I immediately conjec- 
tured what turned out to bethe true state 
of the case. I was occupying the room of 
Madame Yishkof, the Count’s aunt, and 
had been invited to stay till her arrival, 
about a week hence. She had suddenly 
returned without giving notice, and had 
brought a friend with her. As the doors 
of Russian country-houses are very rarely 
locked at night, they had come in with- 
out, as it happened, awaking anyone in 
the house but myself. 

I ascertained the truth when Ivan 
brought me my morning tea, and I im- 
mediately packed up so as to be in readi- 
ness to depart the same day. When I 
went upstairs for the 11 o’clock coffee, I 
chanced to find Madame Ytshkof alone 
in the drawing-room and was obliged to 
introduce myself. She had evidently 
been told—probably in explaining who 
I was—my story of the night before, for 
she smiled and said: “So, you were in 
Kazan last spring and saw my husband, 
who told you that he was stone blind. 
I assure you that there is not a word of 
truth in it. He sees as well as you or I 
do. It is merely one of his notions to 
make himself appear interesting.” I as- 
severated my belief that he really was 
blind, but could not convince her. 
Count Tolstoy afterward told me that, 
although they were on perfectly friendly 
terms, she had long been separated from 
her husband, and had not seen him for 
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years. I felt sure that at least he had 
not seen her. 

The morning was dark and rainy, but 
the sun came out afterward, and the 
strange gentleman, who turned out to 
be an old family friend with whom 
Madame Yishkof had been staying, 
drove with me to Tula. Although we 
exchanged occasional letters, Count Tol- 
stoy did not come again to Moscow dur- 
ing my stay there, so that this was the 
last time I saw him. 


Postscript. 


Jupaine from the past there has never 
seemed to me any reason to believe that 
the present phase of mystical religious 
enthusiasm, through which Count Tol- 
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stoy is now passing, would last for the 
whole of his life ; or that he is perma- 
nently lost to literature. Most of the 
foreign visitors to him, who have pub- 
lished their impressions, were more inter- 
ested in his social and religious theories 
than in Russian literature. It is pleas- 
ant, therefore, to find from the account 
of the novelist G. P. Daniléfsky, of his 
visit to Yasnaya Polyana in the autumn 
of 1886, that Count Tolstoy is not so 
different after all from what he once 
was ; and that to an old friend he is 
willing to show the interest in art and 
literature which still possesses him. 
Some passages may well be quoted : 
“My conversation with the Count 
about the past and present was inter- 
rupted by a large, handsome setter, run- 
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ning in and lying down at his feet. ‘Is 
that Laska ?’ I asked, thinking of ‘Anna 
Karénin.’ ‘No; she died longago. This 
is my eldest son’s sporting dog.’ ‘And 
do you shoot now?’ ‘No; I gave it up 
long ago; al- 
though I walk 
about the neigh- 
boring fields and 
woods every day. 
. . « What a 
delight it is to 
repose from in- 
tellectual occupa- 
tions by means of 
simple physical 
labor. Every day, 
according to the 
season, I either 
dig the ground, 
or saw and chop 
wood, or work 
with scythe, sic- 


kle, or some 
other instru- 
ment.’ I could 


not help think- 
ing of the box of 
shoemaker’s tools 
in the window of 
the Count’s re- 
ception-room. 
“*And ploughing, the Count con- 
tinued, ‘you cannot conceive what a 
satisfaction it is to plough. It is not 
very hard work, as it seems to many ; it 
is pure enjoyment. You go along lift- 
ing up and properly directing the 
plough, and you don’t notice how one, 
two, and three hours have gone by. The 
blood runs merrily through your veins ; 
your head becomes clear; you don’t 
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feel the weight of your feet. But the 
appetite afterward, and the sleep! If 


you don’t feel tired wouldn’t you like to 
take a walk before dinner and look for 
mushrooms? It has rained lately, and 
there must be some good white mush- 
rooms.’ ” 

This little walk lasted for three hours 
and a half, and led them a course of 
five or six miles, through the orchards 
planted by the Count, over hill and 
dale, through woods and meadows; 
and past those plantations of trees 
which I had seen in their infancy, but 
which now are thick woods and realize 
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the prophecy of the Count with regard 
to their value. All this time the Count 


talked with sympathy and interest of art, 
of Russian literature, and of its best repre- 
sentatives. 


Speaking of popular litera- 
ture, Tolstoy 
said : “More than 
thirty years ago, 
when some of our 
present writers 
—and I among 
them — had just 
begun to work, 
among the hun- 
dred millions of 
the Russian Em- 
pire, the number 
of readers could 
be counted by 
tens of thou- 
sands. Now, 
since the mul- 
tiplication of 
schools, they can 
probably be 
counted by mill- 
ions; and these 
millions of Rus- 
sian readers 
stand before us 
like hungry little 
jackdaws with 
wide open mouths, and say to us : ‘ Gen- 
tlemen, writers of our own land, throw 
into our mouths some intellectual food 
which is worthy of you and of us. Write 
for us, who thirst for the living litera- - 
ture, save us from those chap-books 
of “ Yeruslam-Lazarévitch,” ‘“ Milord 
George,” and the like food to be found 
at the fairs.’ The simple and honora- 
ble Russian people is worthy of our an- 
swering this call of their good and up- 
right soul. Ihave thought much about 
it, and have decided to make essay on 
this ground according to the measure 
of my strength.” 

“ .  . *Howwarm itis, and how the 
air smeils of leaves,’ he said, approaching 
an old half-ruined bridge over a little 
narrow stream. ‘The force of immedi- 
ate impressions from nature is wonder- 
ful. HowTI love and prize artists who 
draw all their inspiration from that 
mighty and eternal source! In it is the 
only force and truth.’ 

“We talked about various 
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methods in literature, painting, and 
music. ‘Not long ago I happened to 
read a book,’ said Tolstoy, stopping be- 
fore the planks thrown over the stream, 
‘the verses of a dead young Spanish 
poet. Besides the remarkable talent of 
this writer the account of his life greatly 
interested me. His biographer quotes 
a story told of him by his old nurse. 
She had noticed, with apprehension, 
that he often passed whole nights with- 
out sleep, would sigh and pronounce 
aloud some sort of words, would go out 
into the fields and villages by moonlight 
and stay there whole hours. One night 
she even thought he had gone out of his 
mind; for he got up, dressed in the 
dark and went out to a neighboring 
well. The nurse, who followed him, saw 
how he drew a bucket of water and be- 
gan to pour it slowly on the ground ; 
then drew another and poured that out 
too. ‘Poor fellow, you've lost your 
wits,” she said. But not at all. The 
young man was doing that for the pur- 
pose of hearing, and seeing the more 
carefully how streamlets of water fall 
and splash in the moonlight on a quiet 
night. The experience was necessary 
for his new poem. In that case he was 
confirming his recollections, and the 
poetic impressions which they prompt- 
ed, by nature itself ; just as painters are 
obliged sometimes to have recourse to 
mannikins which they place in the re- 
quired positions, and cover with the 
proper clothing. In reading our own 
and foreign writers I involuntarily feel 
who is true to nature and borrows from 
her, and who is false. There are some 
books whose falsity is at once so evi- 
dent that I cannot get beyond the first 
page, and not even threats of corporal 
punishment would induce me to read 
them. . . . Tolstoy would have 
been willing to walk further, but the 
Countess arrived from Tula with a bun- 
dle of proof-sheets, and it was dinner- 
time. ‘You are not tired?’ said Tol- 
stoy, as he gayly and lightly went up the 
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staircase ; ‘for me daily exercise and 
physical labor are as indispensable as 
the air. In summer in the country as 
to this I have full choice. I can plough 
or cut grass. In the autumn in rainy 
weather it is wretched. In the country 
there are no sidewalks or pavements, 
and when it rains I cobble and make 
shoes. In town, too, I am bored by sim- 
ple walking, and one cannot plough or 
mow there; so I saw and split wood. 
Sedentary intellectual work, without 
physical exercise and labor is a real 
‘alamity. If for even a single day I do 
not walk or work with my legs or hands, 
I am good for nothing by evening. I 
can’t read or write, or even listen to 
anyone with attention ; my head turns ; 
there seem to be stars in my eyes and I 
have a sleepless night.’ ” 

Daniléfsky concludes as follows : 

“Count Leo Tolstoy, after this new 
meeting of ours, remains in my thoughts 
the same great and mighty artist that 
Russia knew and knows. He is in per- 
fect health, vigorous, in full possession 
of all his artistic force; and, without 
any doubt, is still able to enrich his 
country with more than one production 
similar to ‘War and Peace’ and ‘ Anna 
Kar¢nin.’ I say even more. Just as his 
quiet life and interruption of work after 
‘Childhood and Boyhood’ and the ‘Se- 
vastopol Sketches,” when he was busy 
with questions of pedagogy, and pub- 
lished the Ydsnaya Polydna school jour- 
nal, was not apathy nor weakening of his 
artistic strength, but only an involuntary 
repose or breathing time—during which 
there ripened in his mind the ideas of 
‘War and Peace ’—so now, when Count 
Tolstoy, after studying in the originals 
the ‘Old and New Testaments’ and 
‘ Lives of Saints,’ consecrates his leisure 
to tales for the people, he is evidently 
only preparing himself for new and 
great artistic productions ; and his pres- 
ent state of mind is only a new step, only 
a nearer approach to other still higher 
stages of his creative power.” 
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“And then they were gone indeed, having looked their last on the kind roof of Durrisdeer.”"—Page 755. 











THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


VII. 


THE ENEMY IN THE HOUSE. 





T is a strange thing 
that I should be at 
a stick for a date— 
the date, besides, 
of an incident that 
changed the very 
nature of my life, 
and sent us all into 
foreign lands. 

But the truth is I was stricken out 

of all my habitudes, and find my 

journals very ill redd-up,* the day not 
indicated sometimes for a week or two 
together, and the whole fashion of the 
thing like that of a man near desperate. 

It was late in March, at least, or early 

in April, 1764. I had slept heavily and 

wakened with a premonition of some 
evil to befall. So strong was this upon 
my spirit, that I hurried down-stairs in 

my shirt and breeches, and my hand (I 

remember) shook upon the rail. It was 

a cold, sunny morning with a thick 

white frost ; the blackbirds sang exceed- 

ing sweet and loud about the house at 

Durrisdeer, and there was a noise of the 

sea in all the chambers. As I came by 

the doors of the hall, another sound ar- 
rested me, of voices talking. I drew 
nearer, and stood like a man dreaming. 

Here was certainly a human voice, and 

that in my own master’s house, and yet 

I knew it not; certainly human speech, 

and that in my native land, and yet, 

listen as I pleased, I could not catch one 
syllable. An old tale started up in my 

mind of a fairy wife (or perhaps only a 

wandering stranger), that came to the 

place of my fathers some generations 
back, and stayed the matter of a week, 
talking often in a tongue that signified 
nothing to the hearers ; and went again as 
she had come, under cloud of night, leav- 
ing not so much as a name behind her. 
A little fear I had, but more curiosity ; 
and I opened the hall door, and entered. 
* Ordered. 
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The supper dishes still lay upon the 
table; the shutters were still closed, 
although day peeped in the divisions ; 
and the great room was lighted only with 
a single taper, and some lurching rever- 
beration of the fire. Close in the chim- 
ney sat two men. The one that was 
wrapped in a cloak and wore boots, I 
knew at once : it was the bird of ill omen 
back again. Of the other, who was set 
close to the red embers, and made up 
into a bundle like a mummy, I could 
but see that he was an alien, of a darker 
hue than any man of Europe, very frailly 
built, with a singular tall forehead, and a 
secret eye. Several bundles anda small 
valise were on the floor; and to judge 
by the smallness of this luggage, and by 
the condition of the Master’s boots, 
grossly patched by some unscrupulous 
country cobbler, evil had not prospered. 

He rose upon my entrance ; our eyes 
crossed ; and I know not why it should 
have been, but my courage rose like a 
lark on a May morning. 

“Ha!” said I, “is this you?” and I 
was pleased with the unconcern of my 
own voice. 

“Tt is even myself, worthy Mackellar,” 
says the Master. 

“This time you have brought the 
black dog visibly upon your back,” I 
continued. 

“Referring to Secundra Dass ?” asked 
the Master. “Let me present you. He 
is a native gentleman of India.” 

“Hum!” said I, “I am no great lover 
either of you or your friends, Mr. Bally. 
But I will let a little daylight in and have 
a look at you.” And so saying, I undid 
the shutters of the eastern window. 

By the light of the morning, I could 
perceive the man was changed. Later, 
when we were all together, I was more 
struck to see how lightly time had dealt 
with him ; but the first glance was oth- 
erwise. 

“You are getting an old man,” said I. 

A shade came upon his face. “If you 
could see yourself,” said he, “‘ you would 
perhaps not dwell upon the topic.” 
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«“ Hut!” I returned, “old age is noth- 
ing tome. I think I have been always 
old; and I am now, I thank God, better 
known and more respected. It is not 
everyone that can say that, Mr. Bally! 
The lines in your brow are calamities ; 
your life begins to close in upon you 
like a prison ; death will soon be rap- 
ping at the door; and I see not from 
what source you are to draw your con- 
solations.” 

Here the Master addressed himself to 
Secundra Dass in Hindustanee ; from 
which I gathered (I freely confess, with 
a high degree of pleasure) that my re- 
marks annoyed him. All this while, you 
may be sure, my mind had been busy 
upon other matters even while I rallied 
my enemy ; and chiefly as to how I should 
communicate secretly and quickly with 
mylord. To this, in the breathing space 
now given me, I turned all the forces of 
my mind ; when, suddenly shifting my 
eyes, I was aware of the man himself 
standing in the doorway, and to all ap- 
pearance quite composed. He had no 
sooner met my looks than he stepped 
across the threshold. The Master heard 
him coming, and advanced upon the 
other side ; about four feet apart, these 
brothers came to a full pause and stood 
exchanging steady looks, and then my 
lord smiled, bowed a little forward, and 
turned briskly away. 

**Mackellar,” sayshe, ‘‘ we must see to 
breakfast for these travellers.” 

It was plain the Master was a trifle 
disconcerted ; but he assumed the more 
impudence of speech and manner. “I 
am as hungry as a hawk,” says he. “ Let 
it be something good, Henry.” 

My lord turned to him with the same 
hardsmile. ‘ Lord Durrisdeer,” says he. 

“O, never in the family!” returned 
the Master. 

“Everyone in this house renders me 
my proper title,” says my lord. “If it 
please you to make an exception, I will 
leave you to consider what appearance 
it will bear to strangers, and whether it 
may not be translated as an effect of 
impotent jealousy.” 

I could have clapped my hands to- 
gether with delight : the more so as my 
lord left no time for any answer, but 
bidding me with a sign to follow him, 
went straight out of the hall. 
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“Come quick,” says he, “we have to 
sweep vermin from the house.” And he 
sped through the passages, with so swift 
a step that I could scarce keep up with 
him, straight to the door of John Paul, 
the which he opened without summons 
and walked in. John was to all appear- 
ance sound asleep, but my lord made no 
pretence of waking him. 

“John Paul,” said he, speaking as 
quietly as ever I heard him, “ you served 
my father long, or I would pack you 
from the house like adog. If in half an 
hour’s time I find you gone, you shall 
continue to receive your wages in Edin- 
burgh. If you linger here or in St. 
Bride’s—old man, old servant, and alto- 
gether, I shall find some very astonish- 
ing way to make you smart for yourdis- 
loyalty. Up, and begone. The door 
you let them in by will serve for your 
departure. I do not choose that my son 
shall see your face again.” 

“T am rejoiced to find you bear the 
thing so quietly,” said I, when we were 
forth again by ourselves. 

* Quietly !” cries he, and put my hand 
suddenly against his heart, which struck 
upon his bosom like a sledge. 

At this revelation, I was filled with 
wonder and fear. There was no consti- 
tution could bear so violent a strain— 
his least of all, that was unhinged al- 
ready ; and I decided in my mind that 
we must bring this monstrous situation 
to an end. 

“Tt would be well, I think, if I took 
word to my lady,” said I. Indeed, he 
should have gone himself, but I counted 
(not in vain) on his indifference. 

“Ay,” says he, “do. I will hurry 
breakfast : we must all appear at the 
table, even Alexander ; it must appear 
we are untroubled.” 

I ran to my lady’s room, and, with no 
preparatory cruelty, disclosed my news. 

“My mind was long ago made up,” 
said she. ‘‘ We must make our packets 
secretly to-day, and leave secretly to- 
night. Thank Heaven, we have ancther 
house! The first ship that sails shall 
bear us to New York.” 

“ And what of him ?” I asked. 

“We leave him Durrisdeer,” she 
cried. ‘ Let him work his pleasure upon 
that.” 

“Not so, by your leave,” saidI. “There 
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shall be a dog at his heels that can hold 
fast. Bed he shall have, and board, and 
a horse to ride upon, if he behave him- 
self ; but the keys (if you think well of 
it, my lady) shall be left in the hands of 
one Mackellar. There will be good care 
taken ; trust him for that.” 

“Mr. Mackellar,” she cried, “I thank 
you for that thought! All shall be left 
in your hands. If we must go into a 
savage country, I bequeath it to you to 
take our vengeance. Send Macconochie 
to St. Bride’s, to arrange privately for 
horses and to call the lawyer. My lord 
must leave procuration.” 

At that moment, my lord came to the 
door, and we opened our plan to him. 

“T will never hear of it,’ he cried; 
“he would think I feared him. I will 
stay in my own house, please God, until 
Idie. Therelives notthe man can beard 
me out of it. Once and for all, here I 
am and here I stay, in spite of all the 
devils in hell.” I can give no idea of 
the vehemency of his words and utter- 
ance ; but we both stood aghast, and I 
in particular, who had been a witness of 
his former self-restraint. 

My lady looked at me with an appeal 
that went to my heart and recalled me 
to my wits. I made her a private sign 
to go, and when my lord and I were 
alone, went up to him where he was rac- 
ing to and fro in one end of the room 
like a half-lunatic, and set my hand firm- 
ly on his shoulder. 

“My lord,” says I, “Iam going to be 
the plain-dealer once more ; if for the 
last time, so much the better, for I am 
grown weary of the part.” 

“Nothing will change me,” he an- 
swered. ‘“ God forbid I should refuse to 
hear you; but nothing will change me.” 
This he said firmly, with no signal of 
former violence, which already raised my 
hopes. 

“Very well,” said I. “Ican afford to 
waste my breath.” I pointed to a chair, 
and he sat down and looked at me. “I 
can remember a time when my lady 
very much neglected you,” said I. 

“T never spoke of it while it lasted,” 
returned my lord, with a high flush of 
color ; “and it is all changed now.” 

“Do you know how much?” [I said. 
“Do you know how much it is all 
changed? The tables are turned, my 
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lord! It is my lady who now courts 
you for a word or a look, and generally 
courts you in vain. Do you know with 
whom she passes her days, while you 
are out gallivanting in the policies? 
My lord, she is glad to pass them with 
a certain dry old grieve* of the name 
of Ephraim Mackellar ; and I think you 
may be able to remember what that 
means, for I am the more in a mistake 
or you were once driven to the same 
company yourself.” 

“ Mackellar!” cries my lord, getting 
to his feet. “O my God, Mackellar! ” 

“Tt is neither the name of Mackellar 
nor the name of God that can change 
the truth,” said I ; “and Iam telling you 
the fact. Now, for you, that suffered so 
much, to deal out the same suffering to 
another, is that the part of any Christian ? 
But you are so swallowed up in your 
new friend that the old are all forgotten. 
They are all clean vanished from your 
memory. And yet they stood by you at 
the darkest; my lady not the least. 
And does my lady ever cross your mind ? 
Does it ever cross your mind what she 
went through that night ? or what man- 
ner of a wife she has been to you thence- 
forward? or in what kind of a position 
she finds herself to-day? Never. It is 
your pride to stay and face him out, 
and she must stay along with you. O, 
my lord’s pride—that’s the great affair ! 
And yet she is the woman, and you 
are a great, hulking man! She is the 
woman that you swore to protect ; and 
more betoken, the own mother of that 
son of yours!” 

* You are speaking very bitterly, Mac- 
kellar,” said he ; “but the Lord knows, 
I fear you are speaking very true. I 
have not proved worthy of my happi- 
ness. Bring my lady back.” 

My lady was waiting near at hand to 
learn the issue. When I brought her 
in, my lord took a hand of each of us 
and laid them both upon his bosom. 
“T have had two friends in my life,” 
said he. “All the comfort ever I had, 
it came from one or other. When you 
two are in a mind, I think I would be 
an ungrateful dog ”—He shut his mouth 
very hard, and looked on us with swim- 
ming eyes. “Do what ye like with 
me,” says he, “only don’t think”— He 
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stopped again. ‘Do what ye please 
with me ; God knows I love and honor 
you.” And dropping our two hands, he 
turned his back and went and gazed out 
of the window. But my lady ran after, 
calling his name, and threw herself upon 
his neck in a passion of weeping. 

I went out and shut the door behind 
me, and stood and thanked God from 
the bottom of my heart. 


At the breakfast board, according to 
my lord’s design, we were all met. The 
Master had by that time plucked off his 
patched boots and made a toilet suitable 
to the hour; Secundra Dass was no 
longer bundled up in wrappers, but 
wore a decent plain black suit, which 
misbecame him strangely ; and the pair 
were at the great window looking forth, 
when the family entered. They turned, 
and the black man (as they had already 
named him in the house) bowed almost 
to his knees, but the Master was for 
running forward like one of the family. 
My lady stopped him, courtesying low 
from the far end of the hall, and keeping 
her children at her back. My lord was 
a little in front; so there were the three 
cousins of Durrisdeer face to face. The 
hand of time was very legible on all; I 
seemed to read in their changed faces a 
memento mori; and what affected me 
still more, it was the wicked man that 
bore his years the handsomest. My 
lady was quite transfigured into the 
matron, a becoming woman for the head 
of a great tableful of children and de- 
pendents. My lord was grown slack in 
his limbs; he stooped, he walked with a 
running motion as though he had 
learned again from Mr. Alexander ; his 
face was drawn, it seemed a trifle longer 
than of old, and it wore at times a smile 
very singularly mingled, and which (in 
my eyes) appeared both bitter and pa- 
thetic. But the Master still bore him- 
self erect, although perhaps with effort ; 
his brow barred about the centre with 
imperious lines, his mouth set as for 
command, he had all the gravity and 
something of the splendor of Satan in 
the “ Paradise Lost.” I could not help 
but see the man with admiration, and 
was only surprised that I saw him with 
so little fear. 

But indeed (as long as we were at the 
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table) it seemed as if his authority were 
quite vanished and his teeth all drawn. 
We had known him a magician that 
controlled the elements; and here he 
was transformed into an ordinary gen- 
tleman, chatting like his neighbors at 
the breakfast board. For now the father 
was dead, and my lord and lady recon- 
ciled, in what ear was he to pour his 
calumnies? It came upon me in a kind 
of vision how hugely I had overrated the 
man’s subtlety. He had his malice still, 
he was false as ever; and the occasion 
being gone that made his strength, he 
sat there impotent; he was still the 
viper, but now spent his venom on a file. 
Two more thoughts occurred to me while 
yet we sat at breakfast: the first, that he 
was abashed—I had almost said dis- 
tressed—to find his wickedness quite 
unavailing; the second, that perhaps 
my lord was in the right, and we did 
amiss to fly from our dismasted enemy. 
But my poor master’s leaping heart 
came in my mind, and I remembered it 
was for his life we played the coward. 

When the meal was over, the Master 
followed me to my room, and taking a 
chair (which I had never offered him) 
asked me what was to be done with 
him. 

“Why, Mr. Bally,” said I, “the house 
will still be open to you for a time.” 

“For a time?” says he. “Ido not 
know if I quite take your meaning.” 

“Tt is plain enough,” said I. “We 
keep you for our reputation ; as soon as 
you shall have publicly disgraced your- 
self by some of your misconduct, we 
shall pack you forth again.” 

“You are become an impudent rogue,” 
said the Master, bending his brows at 
me dangerously. 

“T learned in a good school,” I re- 
turned. ‘And you must have perceived 
yourself that with my old lord’s death 
your power is quite departed. I do not 
fear you now, Mr. Bally ; I think even, 
God forgive me, that I take a certain 
pleasure in your company.” 

He broke out in a burst of laughter, 
which I clearly saw to be assumed. 

“T have come with empty pockets,” 
says he, after a pause. 

“T do not think there will be any 
money going,’ I replied. “I would ad- 


vise you not to build on that.” 
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“T shall have something to say on the 
point,” he returned. 

“Indeed?” said I. “I have not a 
guess what it will be, then.” 

*O, you affect confidence,” said the 
Master. “TI have still one strong posi- 
tion—that you people fear a scandal, 
and I enjoy it.” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Bally,” says I. 
“We do not in the least fear a scandal 
against you.” 

He laughed again. ‘“ You have been 
studying repartee,” he said, “But 
speech is very easy, and sometimes very 
deceptive. I warn you fairly: you will 
find me vitriol in the house. You would 
do wiser to pay money down, and see 
my back.” And with that, he waved 
his hand to me and left the room. 

A little after, my lord came with the 
lawyer, Mr. Carlyle ; a bottle of old wine 
was brought, and we all had a glass be- 
fore we fell to business. The necessary 
deeds were then prepared and executed, 
and the Scotch estates made over in 
trust to Mr. Carlyle and myself. 

“There is one point, Mr. Carlyle,” 
said my lord, when these affairs had 
been adjusted, “on which I wish that 
you would do us justice. This sudden 
departure coinciding with my brother's 
return will be certainly commented on. 
I wish you would discourage any con- 
junction of the two.” 

“T will make a point of it, my lord,” 
said Mr. Carlyle. “The Mas—Mr. 
Bally does not then accompany you?” 

“Tt is a point I must approach,” said 
my lord. “Mr. Bally remains at Dur- 
risdeer under the care of Mr. Mackellar ; 
and I do not mean that he shall even 
know our destination.” 

“Common report, however—” began 
the lawyer. 

“Ah, but, Mr. Carlyle, this is to be a 
secret quite among ourselves,” inter- 
rupted my lord. “None but you and 
Mackellar are to be made acquainted 
with my movements.” 

“And Mr. Bally stays here? Quite 
so,” said Mr. Carlyle. ‘The powers 
you leave—” Then he broke off again. 
“Mr. Mackellar, we have a rather heavy 
weight upon us.” 

“No doubt, sir,” said I. 

“No doubt,” said he. 
will have no voice?” 

VoL. V.—69 


“Mr. Bally 








** He will have no voice,” said my lord, 


“and I hope no influence. Mr. Bally 
is not a good adviser.” 
“TI see,” said the lawyer. “By the 


way, has Mr. Bally means ?” 

“T understand him to have nothing,” 
replied my lord. “I give him table, 
fire, and candle in this house.” 

“And in the matter of an allow- 
ance ?—If I am to share the responsibil- 
ity, you will see how highly desirable it 
is that Ishould understand your views,” 
said the lawyer. ‘On the question of 
an allowance ?” 

“There will be no allowance,” said 
my lord. ‘Iwish Mr. Bally to live very 
private. We have not always been grat- 
ified with his behavior.” 

“And in the matter of money,” I 
added, “he has shown himself an in- 
famous bad husband. Glance your eye 
upon that docket, Mr. Carlyle, where I 
have brought together the different 
sums the man has drawn from the es- 
tate in the last fifteen or twenty years. 
The total is pretty.” 

Mr. Carlyle made the motion of whist- 
ling. ‘I had no guess of this,” said he. 
“Excuse me once more, my lord, if I 
appear to push you; but it is really de- 
sirable I should penetrate your inten- 
tions: Mr. Mackellar might die, when I 
should find myself alone upon this 
trust. Would it not be rather your 
lordship’s preference that Mr. Bally 
should—ahem—should leave the coun- 
try? ” 

My lord looked at Mr. Carlyle. ‘“ Why 
do you ask that?” said he. 

“T gather, my lord, that Mr. Bally is 
not a comfort to his family,” says the 
lawyer with a smile. 

My lord’s face became suddenly knot- 
ted. ‘I wish he was in hell,” said he, 
and filled himself a glass of wine, but 
with a hand so tottering that he spilled 
the half into his bosom. This was the 
second time, that in the midst of the 
most regular and wise behavior, his 
animosity had spirted out. It startled 
Mr. Carlyle, who observed my lord 
thenceforth with covert curiosity, and 
to me it restored the certainty that we 
were acting for the best in view of my 
lord’s health and reason. 

Except for this explosion, the inter- 
view was very successfully conducted. 
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No doubt Mr. Carlyle would talk; as 
lawyers do, little by little. We could 
thus feel we had laid the foundations 
of a better feeling in the country ; and 
the man’s own misconduct would cer- 
tainly complete what we had begun. 
Indeed, before his departure, the law- 
yer showed us there had already gone 
abroad some glimmerings of the truth. 

“ T should perhaps explain to you, my 
lord,” said he, pausing, with his hat in 
his hand, “that I have not been al- 
together surprised with your lordship’s 
dispositions in the case of Mr. Bally. 
Something of this nature oozed out when 
he was last in Durrisdeer. There was 
some talk of a woman at St. Bride’s, to 
whom you had behaved extremely hand- 
some, and Mr. Bally with no small degree 
of cruelty. There was the entail again, 
which was much controverted. In short, 
there was no want of talk, back and for- 
ward ; and some of our wiseacres took 
up a strong opinion. I remained in 
suspense, as became one of my cloth ; 
but Mr. Mackellar’s docket here has 
finally opened my eyes.—I do not think, 
Mr. Mackellar, that you and I will give 
him that much rope.” 


The rest of that important day passed 
prosperously through. It was our policy 
to keep the enemy in view, and I took 
my turn to be his watchman with the 
rest. I think his spirits rose as he per- 
ceived us to be so attentive: and I know 
that mine insensibly declined. What 
chiefly daunted me, was the man’s singu- 
lar dexterity to worm himself into our 
troubles. You may have felt (after a 
horse accident) the hand of a bone-setter 
artfully divide and interrogate the mus- 
cles, and settle strongly on the injured 
place? It was so with the Master’s 
tongue that was so cunning to question, 
and his eyes that were so quick to 
observe. I seemed to have said nothing, 
and yet to have let all out. Before I 
knew where I was, the man was condol- 
ing with me on my lord’s neglect of my 
lady and myself, and his hurtful indul- 
gence to his son. On this last point I 
perceived him (with panic fear) to return 
repeatedly. The boy had displayed a 


certain shrinking from his uncle, it was 
strong in my mind ; his father had been 
. fool enough to indoctrinate the same, 
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which was no wise beginning ; and when 
I looked upon the man before me, still 
so handsome, so apt a speaker, with so 
great a variety of fortunes to relate, I 
saw he was the very personage to capti- 
vate a boyish fancy. John Paul had 
left only that morning ; it was not to be 
supposed he had been altogether dumb 
upon his favorite subject: so that here 
would be Mr. Alexander in the part of 
Dido, with a curiosity inflamed to hear ; 
and there would be the Master like a 
diabolical Aineas, full of matter the. 
most pleasing in the world toany youth- 
ful ear, such as battles, sea-disasters, 
flights, the forests of the west, and (since 
his later voyage) the ancient cities of the 
Indies. How cunningly these baits might 
be employed, and what an empire might 
be so founded, little by little, in the 
mind of any boy, stood obviously clear to 
me. There was no inhibition, so long as 
the man was in the house, that would be 
strong enough to hold these two apart ; 
for if it be hard to charm serpents, it is 
no very difficult thing to cast a glamour 
on a little chip of manhood not very 
long in breeches. I recalled an ancient 
sailor-man who dwelt in a lone house be- 
yond the Figgate Whins (I believe he 
called it after Portobello), and how the 
boys would troop out of Leith on a 
Saturday, and sit and listen to his swear- 
ing tales, as thick as crows about a car- 
rion; a thing I often remarked as I went 
by, a young student, on my own more 
meditative holiday diversion. Many of 
these boys went, no doubt, in the face of 
an express command; many feared and 
even hated the old brute of whom they 
made their hero ; and I have seen them 
flee from him when he was tipsy, and 
stone him whenhe was drunk. And yet 
there they came each Saturday! How 
much more easily would a boy like Mr. 
Alexander fall under the influence of a 
high-looking, high-spoken gentleman- 
adventurer, who should conceive the 
fancy to entrap him ; and the influence 
gained, how easy to employ it for the 
child’s perversion ! 

I doubt if our enemy had named Mr. 
Alexander three times, before I perceived 
which way his mind was aiming,—all his 
train of thought and memory passed in 
one pulsation through my own,—and 
you may say I started back as though an 
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open hole had gaped across a pathway. 
Mr. Alexander—there was the weak 
point, there was the Eve in our perish- 
able paradise, and the serpent was al- 
ready hissing on the trail. 

I promise you I went the more heart- 
ily about the preparations; my last 
scruple gone, the danger of delay written 
before me in huge characters. From 
that moment forth, I seem not to have 
sat down or breathed. Now I would be 
at my post with the Master and his 
Indian ; now in the garret buckling a 
valise ; now sending forth Macconochie 
by the side postern and the wood-path 
to bear it to the trysting place; and 
again, snatching some words of counsel 
with my lady. This was the verso of 
our life in Durrisdeer that day ; but on 

’ the recto all appeared quite settled, as of 
a family at home in its paternal seat; 
and what perturbation may have been 
observable, the Master would set down 
to the blow of his unlooked-for coming 
and the fear he was accustomed to in- 
spire. 

Supper went creditably off, cold sa- 
lutations passed, and the company 
trooped to their respective chambers. 
I attended the Master to the last. We 
had put him the next door to his Indian, 
in the north wing, because that was the 
most distant and could be severed from 
the body of the house with doors. Isaw 
he was a kind friend or a good master 
(whichever it was) to his Secundra Dass ; 
seeing to his comfort ; mending the fire 
with his own hand, for the Indian com- 
plained of cold ; inquiring as to the rice 
on which the stranger made his diet; 
talking with him pleasantly in the Hin- 
dustanee, while I stood by, my candle in 
my hand, and affected to be overcome 
with slumber. At length the Master 
observed my signals of distress. “I 
perceive,” says he, “that you have all 
your ancient habits: early to bed and 
early to rise. Yawn yourself away!” 

Once in my own room, I made the 
customary motions of undressing, so that 
Imight time myself ; and when the cycle 
was complete, set my tinder-box ready 
and blew out my taper. The matter of 
an hour afterward, I made a light again, 
put on my shoes of list that I had worn 
by my lord’s sick-bed, and set forth into 
the house to call the voyagers. All were 
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dressed and waiting,—my lord, my lady, 
Miss Katharine, Mr. Alexander, my lady’s 
woman Christie ; and I observed the ef- 
fect of secrecy even upon quite innocent 
persons, that one after another showed 
in the chink of the door a face as white 
as paper. We slipped out of the side 
postern into a night of darkness, scarce 
broken by a star or two; so that at first 
we groped and stumbled and fell among 
the bushes. A few hundred yards up 
the wood-path, Macconochie was waiting 
us with a great lantern ; so the rest of 
the way we went easy enough, but still 
in a kind of guilty silence. A little be- 
yond the abbey, the path debouched on 
the main road; and some quarter of a 
mile farther, at the place called Eagles 
where the moors begin, we saw the lights 
of the two carriages stand shining by the 
wayside. Scarce a word or two was 
uttered at our parting, and these regarded 
business: a silent grasping of hands, a 
turning of faces aside, and the thing was 
over; the horses broke into a trot, the 
lamplight sped like Will o’ the Wisp 
upon the broken moorland, it dipped be- 
yond Stony Brae, and there were Mac- 
conochie and I alone with our lantern on 
the road. There was one thing more to 
wait for, and that was the reappearance 
of the coach upon Cartmore. It seems 
they must have pulled up upon the sum- 
mit, looked back for a last time and 
seen our lantern not yet moved away 
from the place of separation. For a 
lamp was taken from a carriage, and 
waved three times up and down by way 
of a farewell. And then they were gone 
indeed, having looked their last on the 
kind roof of Durrisdeer, their faces to- 
ward a barbarous country. I never 
knew before the greatness of that vault 
of night in which we two poor serving- 
men, the one old and the one elderly, 
stood for the first time deserted ; I had 
never felt before my own dependency 
upon the countenance of others: the 
sense of isolation burned in my bowels 
like fire; it seemed that we who re- 
mained at home were the true exiles ; 
and that Durrisdeer, and Solwayside, and 
all that made my country native, its air 
good to me, and its language welcome, 
had gone forth and was far over the sea 
with my old masters. 

All the remainder of that night, I 
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paced to and fro on the smooth high- 
way, reflecting on the future and the 
past. My thoughts, which at first 
dwelled tenderly on those who were just 
gone, took a more manly temper as I 
considered what remained for me to do. 
Day came upon the inland mountain- 
tops, the fowls began to cry and the 
smoke of homesteads to arise in the 
brown bosom of the moors, before I 
turned my face homeward and went 
down the path to where the roof of Dur- 
risdeer shone in the morning by the sea. 


At the customary hour I had the 
Master called, and awaited his coming in 
the hall with a quiet mind. He looked 
about him at the empty room and the 
three covers set. 

“We are a small party,” said he. 
“How comes that?” 

“This is the party to which we must 
grow accustomed,” I replied. 

He looked at me with a sudden sharp- 
ness. ‘ What is all this?” said he. 

“You and I and yourfriend Mr. Dass 
are now all the company,” I replied. 
“ My lord, my lady, and the children are 
gone upon a voyage.” 

“Upon my word!” said he. “Can 
this be possible? I have indeed flut- 
tered your Volscians in Corioli! But 
this is no reason why our breakfast 
should go cold. Sit down, Mr. Mackel- 
lar, if you please ”—taking, as he spoke, 
the head of the table, which I had de- 
signed to occupy myself—“and as we 
eat, you can give me the details of this 
evasion.” 

I could see he was more affected than 
his language carried, and I determined 
to equal him in coolness. “Iwas about 
to ask you to take the head of the table,” 
said I; “for though I am now thrust 
into the position of your host, I could 
never forget that you were after all a 
member of the family.” 

For a while, he played the part of en- 
tertainer, giving directions to Maccono- 
chie, who received them with an evil 
grace, and attending specially upon 
Secundra. ‘And where has my good 
family withdrawn to?” he asked care- 
lessly. 

“ Ah, Mr. Bally, that is another point ! ” 
said I. “TI have no orders to communi- 
cate their destination.” 
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“To me,” he corrected. 

“To anyone,” said I. 

“Tt is the less pointed,” said the Mas- 
ter; “c'est de bon ton: my brother im- 
proves ashe continues. And I, dear Mr. 
Mackellar ? ” 

“You will have bed and board, Mr. 
Bally,” said I. ‘Iam permitted to give 
you the run of the cellar, which is pretty 
reasonably stocked. You have only to 
keep well with me, which is no very diffi- 
cult matter, and you shall want neither 
for wine nor a saddle-horse.” 

He made an excuse to send Maccono- 
chie from the room. 

“And for money?” he inquired. 
“Have I to keep well with my good 
friend Mackellar for my pocket money 
also? This isa pleasing return to the 
principles of boyhood.” 

“There was no allowance made,” said 
I; “but I will take it on myself to see 
you are supplied in moderation.” 

“In moderation?” he repeated. “And 
you will take it on yourself?” He drew 
himself up and looked about the hall at 
the dark rows of portraits. “In the 
name of my ancestors, I thank you,” 
says he; and then, with a return to 
irony: “But there must certainly be an 
allowance for Secundra Dass?” he said. 
“Tt is not possible they have omitted 
that.” 

“T will make a note of it and ask in- 
structions when I write,” said I. 

And he, with a sudden change of 
manner, and leaning forward with an 
elbow on the table: “Do you think this 
entirely wise?” 

“T execute my orders, Mr. Bally,” 
said I. 

“Profoundly modest,” said the mas- 
ter; “perhaps not equally ingenuous. 
You told me yesterday my power was 
fallen with my father’s death : with the 
infidelity of a common-place woman, 
you might have added. How comes it, 
then, that a peer of the realm flees un- 
der cloud of night out of a house in 
which his fathers have stood several 
sieges? that he conceals his address, 
which must be a matter of concern to 
his Gracious Majesty and to the whole 
republic ? and that he should leave me 
in possession and under the paternal 
charge of his invaluable Mackellar? 
This smacks to me of a very consider- 
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able and genuine apprehension. But I 
will go beyond that, for I think the ap- 
prehension grounded. I came to this 
house with some reluctancy. In view 
of the manner of my last departure, 
nothing but necessity could have in- 
duced me to come back. Money, how- 
ever, is that which I must have. You 
will not give with a good grace ; well, I 
have the power to force it from you. 
Inside of a week, without leaving Dur- 
risdeer, I will find out where these fools 
are fled to. I will follow ; and when I 
have run my quarry down I will drive a 
wedge into that family that shall once 
more burst it into shivers. I shall see 
then whether my Lord Durrisdeer” 
(said with indescribable scorn and rage) 
“will choose to buy my absence ; and 
you will all see whether, by that time, I 
decide for profit or revenge.” 

I was amazed to hear the man so open. 
The truth is, he was consumed with 
anger at my lord’s successful flight, felt 
himself to figure as a dupe, and was in 
no humor to weigh language. 

“Do you consider this entirely wise?” 
said I, copying his words. 

“These twenty years I have lived by 
my poor wisdom,” he answered, with a 
smile that seemed almost foolish in its 
vanity. 

« And come out a beggar in the end,” 
said I, “if beggar be a strong enough 
word for it.” 

“‘T would have you to observe, Mr. Mac- 
kellar,” cried he, with a sudden, imperi- 
ous heat in which I could not but ad- 
mire him, “that I am scrupulously civil ; 
copy me in that, and we shall be the 
better friends.” 

Throughout this dialogue, I had been 
incommoded by the observation of Sec- 
undra Dass. Not one of us, since the 
first word, had made a feint of eating : 
our eyes were in each other’s faces—you 
might say in each other’s bosoms; and 
those of the Indian troubled me with a 
certain changing brightness as of com- 
prehension. But I brushed the fancy 
aside : telling myself once more he un- 
derstood no English; only, from the 
gravity of both voices and the occasion- 
al scorn and anger in the Master's, 
smelled out there was something of im- 
port in the wind. For the matter of 
three weeks, we continued to live to- 
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gether in the house of Durrisdeer: the 
beginning of that most singular chapter 
of my life—what I must call my intimacy 
with the Master. At first, he was some- 
what changeable in his behavior : now 
civil, now returning to hisold manner of 
flouting me to my face ; and in both, I 
met him half-way. Thanks be to Pro- 
vidence, I had now no measure to keep 
with the man ; and I was never afraid of 
black brows, only of naked swords. So 
that I found a certain entertainment in 
these bouts of incivility, and was not al- 
ways ill-inspired in my rejoinders. At 
last (it was at supper), I had a droll ex- 
pression that entirely vanquished him. 
He laughed again and again ; and “ Who 
would have guessed,” he cried, “that 
this old wife had any wit under his 
petticoats?” 

“Tt is no wit, Mr. Bally,” said I; “a 
dry Scot’s humor, and something of the 
driest.” And indeed I never had the 
least pretention to be thought a wit. 

From that hour, he was never rude with 
me, but all passed between us in a man- 
ner of pleasantry. One of our chief 
times of daffing * was when he required 
a horse, another bottle, or some money ; 
he would approach me then after the 
manner of a school-boy, and I would 
carry it on by way of being his father : 
on both sides with an infinity of mirth. 
I could not but perceive that he thought 
more of me, which tickled that poor 
part of mankind, the vanity. He 
dropped besides (I must suppose un- 
consciously) into a manner that was not 
only familiar but even friendly; and 
this, on the part of one who had so long 
detested me, I found the more insidi- 
ous. He went little abroad; sometimes 
even refusing invitations. “No,” he 
would say, “what do I care for these 
thick-headed bonnet-lairds? Iwill stay 
at home, Mackellar ; and we shall share 
a bottle quietly and have one of our 
good talks.” And indeed meal-time at 
Durrisdeer must have been a delight to 
anyone, by reason of the brilliancy of 
the discourse. He would often express 
wonder at his former indifference to my 
society. ‘But you see,” he would add, 
“we were upon opposite sides, and so 
we are to-day. But let us never speak 
of that. I would think much less of 
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you, if you were not stanch to your 
employer.” You are to consider, he 
seemed to me quite impotent for any 
evil; and how it is a most engaging 
form of flattery when (after many years) 
tardy justice is done to a man’s charac- 
ter and parts. But I have no thought 
to excuse myself. I was to blame ; I let 
him cajole me; and, in short, I think 
the watch-dog was going sound asleep, 
when he was suddenly aroused. 

I should say the Indian was continu- 
ally travelling to and fro in the house. 
He never spoke, save in his own dialect 
and with the Master; walked without 
sound; and was always turning up 
where you would least expect him, fall- 
en into a deep abstraction, from which 
he would start (upon your coming) to 
mock you with one of his grovelling 
obeisances. He seemed so quiet, so 
frail, and so wrapped in his own fancies, 
that I came to pass him over without 
much regard, or even to pity him for a 
harmless exile from his country. And 
yet without doubt the creature was still 
eaves-dropping ; and without doubt it 
was through his stealth and my security 
that our secret reached the Master. 

It was one very wild night, after sup- 
per, and when we had been making 
more than usually merry, that the blow 
fell on me. 

“This is all very fine,” says the Mas- 
ter, “but we should do better to be 
buckling our valise.” 

“Why so?” I cried. 
ing ?” 

“We are all leaving to-morrow in the 
morning,” said he. “For the port of 
Glascow first; thence for the province 
of New York.” 

I suppose I must have groaned aloud. 

“Yes,” he continued, “I boasted: I 
said a week, and it has taken me near 
twenty days. But never mind: I shall 
make it up; I will go the faster.” 

“Have you the money for this voy- 
age?” T asked. 

“Dear and ingenuous personage, I 
have,” said he. “Blame me, if you 
choose, for my duplicity ; but while I 
have been wringing shillings from my 
daddy, I had a stock of my own put by 
against a rainy day. You will pay for 
your own passage, if you choose to ac- 
company us on our flank march ; I have 


* Are you leay- 
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enough for Secundra and myself, but 
not more: enough to be dangerous, not 
enough to be generous. There is, how- 
ever, an outside seat upon the chaise 
which I will let you have upon a moder- 
ate commutation; so that the whole 
menagerie can go together, the house- 
dog, the monkey, and the tiger.” 

“TI go with you,” said I. 

*T count upon it,” said the Master. 
“You have seen me foiled, I mean you 
shall see me victorious. To gain that, I 
will risk wetting you like a sop in this 
wild weather.” 

“And at least,” I added, “you know 
very well you could not throw me off.” 

“Not easily,” said he. “You put 
your finger on the point with your 
usual excellent good sense. I never 
fight with the inevitable.” 

“T suppose it is useless to appeal to 
you,” said I. 

“ Believe me, perfectly,” said he. 

“And yet if you would give me time, 
I could write—” I began. 

“ And what would be my Lord Durris- 
deer’s answer ?” asks he. 

“ Ay,” said I, “that is the rub.” 

“And at any rate, how much more 
expeditious that I should go myself!” 
says he. ‘But all this is quite a waste 
of breath. At seven to-morrow the 
chaise will be at the door. For I start 
from the door, Mackellar; I do not 
skulk through woods and take my chaise 
upon the wayside—shall we say, at 
Eagles?” 

My mind was now thoroughly made 
up. “Can you spare me quarter of an 
hour at St. Bride’s?” said I. “TI have 
a little necessary business with Carlyle.” 

“An hour, if you prefer,” said he. 
“T do not seek to deny that the money 
for your seat is an object to me ; and 
you could always get the first to Glas- 
cow with saddle-horses.” 

“Well,” said I, “I never thought to 
leave old Scotland.” 

“Tt will brisken you up,” says he. 

“This will be an ill journey for some 
one,” I said. “I think, sir, for you. 
Something speaks in my bosom ; and so 
much it says plain, That this is an ill- 
omened journey.” 

“If you take to prophecy,” says he, 
‘listen to that.” 

There came up a violent squail off the 
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open Solway, and the rain was dashed 
on the great windows. 

“Do ye ken what that bodes, war- 
lock,” said he, in a broad accent; “ that 
there'll be a man Mackellar unco sick at 
sea.” 

When I got to my chamber, I sat 
there under a painful excitation, heark- 
ening to the turmoil of the gale which 
struck full upon that gable of the house. 
What with the pressure on my spirits, 
the eldritch cries of the wind among the 
turret tops, and the perpetual trepida- 
tion of the masoned house, sleep fied 
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my eyelids utterly. Isat by my taper, 
looking on the black panes of the win- 
dow where the storm appeared continu- 
ally on the point of bursting in its en- 
trance ; and upon that empty field I be- 
held a perspective of consequences that 
made the hair to rise upon my scalp. 
The child corrupted, the home broken 
up, my master dead or worse than dead, 
my mistress plunged in desolation, all 
these I saw before me painted bright- 
ly on the darkness ; and the outcry of 
the wind appeared to mock at my in- 
action. 


(To be continued.) 


ILLUSIONS. 


By Mary Bradley. 


Yes, “leave us our illusions.” 


Day is spent, 


And the night darkens upon anxious eyes 
While to and fro we wander, impotent 
To find our way out from a house of lies. 
We followed with the learned and the wise, 
While yet the morning was ; and were content, 
Seeking the truth (which still your wisdom flies), 
To climb from cliff to hollow where they went. 


But oh, what gain in all our journeyings? 

For who can tell us, now the day declines, 
Where, in this tangle of uncertain things 

The kindly light that leads us homeward, shines ? 
Or what to answer when His face we see 

Who called us at the outset—Follow Me! 

















AT THE FERRY. 


By Graham R. Tomson. 


Here by the stream I sit, 
Where the dull water floweth evermore,— 
The listless water lapping on the shore— 
This long low strand by sun and stars unlit. 


Knee-deep in river-musk 
I hear the black-leaved poplars sigh and sway, 
The plash of oars upon the water-way 

As Charon’s boat swings huge upon the dusk. 


I watch the phantoms land, 
And some step shoreward faint and shuddering, 
With brows rose-garlanded for life’s fair Spring; 
And others mute and sore-bewildered stand 


With eyes bedimmed and dazed 
In the new twilight-gloom—yet some there be, 
That seek the smooth still haven longingly 
And through the gloaming wander unamazed. 


But when she cometh—fair 
And passing sweet this murky land shall be, 
Soul of my soul—unmet by shore or sea— 
Whom knew I never in the upper air, 


Then sudden day shall dawn, 
And wheresoe’er her lovely feet be set 
Shall spring the crocus and the violet, 
And lilies white as ivory new-sawn. 


Where never daylight shone, 

Before her face a tremulous gold ray 

Shall turn to golden mist this twilight gray, 
And roses blossom here in Acheron. 



























































SELF, 
By Augusta Larned. 


Nor to love self and yet to love myself 

As highest, next to the supernal powers, 
To lose myself that I may find myself, 

The better self in sane and tranquil hours. 


To save myself by spending all myself, 
Nor count the cost nor linger at the dole, 
To prize myself that I may give myself— 
The unclaimed largess of a free-born soul. 


To fling this self upon a heap of things 
The vilest and the meanest of the earth, 
To sever from myself whereto it clings, 
Joy, and delight, and rest, and pleasant mirth. 


To haggle not nor bargain for my pay, 

The “well done, servant, enter on thine ease,” 
To ask no wage for the long workaday 

Only to hope my nature’s still increase. 


And yet to hold this self by some great law 
Of dignity surpassing all we know, 

Till the spheres drop beneath it, and the awe 
Of moral being dwarfs each sensuous show. 


To claim its kindred with all deathless things, 
Nor suns nor tides can measure its desires, 
Nor can divinest strain the poet sings 
Hint at the self whereunto it aspires. 


See where the Sphinx this riddle now indites, 

And should you doubt of life’s immortal charms, 
Know the orbed self that holds all opposites 

Must hold the unweaned future in its arms. 
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PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 
By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 





N an intelligible sense 
there is no such thing 
as a Past, since it has 
ceased to exist, and 
there is no such thing 

i as a Future, for it does 

i not yet exist, but what- 

AS wea Ae pay there may be of 
reality and also of illusion in both, con- 
centrates itself wholly in the Present. 
Again, in a certain sense, although we 
talk of the transitoriness of life, the 
Present is absolutely permanent, for 
what we call the Future can be nothing 
till it shall have become the Present, 
and it is inconceivable that a time can 
ever arrive when there will be no Pres- 
ent. 

These ideas do not in any way inter- 
fere with the popular conception of 
Past, Present, and Future, but they 
may help to correct the popular ten- 
dency to regard the Present as of little 
relative importance because it seems so 
transitory and brief, while our imagi- 
nation invests the Past and the Future 
with the imposing attribute of incon- 
ceivable vastness. 

The illusion about the smallness of 
the Present takes a shape like this. We 
think to ourselves: “ What does it mat- 
ter if I do this or that thing just now, 
or nothing whatever now, as the now 
is such a very short space of time?” 
This undervaluing of the Present is 
the origin of all procrastination. “I 
will do the thing, not now,” says the 
procrastinator, “but to-morrow.” He 
forgets that when to-morrow comes it 
will be now just as to-day is, and he will 
undervalue it exactly in the same way. 

To procrastinate is to put off till to- 
morrow ; but whatever may be the inter- 
val of time, whether we put off for hours 
or years, the origin of the habit is the 











same. Strictly considered, the Present 
is not a space but a mere point of time, 
and yet the Present is all the time there 
is. It may be compared with the point 
of a pencil in the hand of a draughts- 
man; it travels, and it leaves marks be- 
hind it, yet in itself it is but a point sur- 
rounded by an infinite space that we 
call eternity. 

Marcus Aurelius said that a man can- 
not lose either the Past or the Future, 
for he has not either of them, and what 
a man has not cannot be taken from 
him. The ordinary reader is likely to 
suspect a little sophistry here, and might 
reply that although the Past does not 
belong to us, since it is gone, certain 
results of it may be lost in after-life and, 
in this sense, taken from us. Imay have 
learned a language in the Past and lost 
it through a subsequent failure of 
memory. I may have trained my body 
by gymnastics and lost the strength 
and suppleness which that exercise 
gained for me. Or, on the other hand, 
one may have preserved very valuable 
results from early training, and may still 
possess very much of his Past, though 
in modified forms. Merely to remember 
the Past with great vividness is still, in 
a measure, to possess it. Even the dead 
are not completely taken away from us, 
so long as we remember them well; 
they can only completely die by the 
failure of memory in survivors. Our 
recollection of the dead varies greatly 
in its clearness; there are times when it 
is vague and rather distant, as a land- 
scape on a misty day, but there are 
other times when the mist clears off in 
a marvellous way and it seems, for a 
moment, as if we really felt “the touch 
of the vanished hand,” and heard once 
again “the sound of the voice that is 
still.” In this respect even our dreams 
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have a serious value. They sometimes 
refresh our recollections of the dead as 
nothing else can, by recalling some little 
half-forgotten peculiarity of tone or 
gesture, and there are dreams of such 
value in this respect that they bridge 
over a great interval of years. 

Although Marcus Aurelius said a man 
could not lose the Future because he 
did not possess it, we all believe that we 
might lose, or at least miss the Future 
by dying prematurely, and this is the 
reason for the, extraordinary degree of 
sympathy excited by all early deaths, a 
sympathy which decreases steadily with 
the age of the dead person till there is 
little or none of it left for the very old. 
The objection to dying diminishes won- 
derfully with age, from the idea that 
there is less to lose, till at length in old 
people themselves we find a disposition 
to look upon the natural term of life 
with very little repugnance. The argu- 
ment that the young lose nothing when 
they die prematurely cannot be main- 
tained if we take loss in the sense of 
missing, for every time of life has its 
own satisfactions, its own peculiar kinds 
of happiness, and it is absolutely im- 
possible that youth can ever have the 
happiness of maturity, though it may 
have the brighter and less substantial 
satisfactions of life’s beginning. How- 
ever, as the missing is not of the con- 
scious kind, the loss is never felt. 

The following is one of those cases 
which excite regret in survivors, A 
man died many years ago after a cruel 
illness which was accompanied by great 
mental suffering on account of his anx- 
iety for the future of his family, which 
he left entirely unprovided for. Partly 
in consequence of the kindness of others, 
and partly through their own industry, 
his children prospered and became in- 
comparably happier in all ways than 
the dying father could reasonably hope 
for. In this case one regrets that a 
gleam of the Future could not shine, 
like a ray of sunlight, on the death-bed ; 
but Future good and evil are alike hid- 
den from us, and the Present, often so 
gloomy, is all that we really know. This 
is why practical philosophers tell us to 
take short views. He who tries to look 
into the Future will probably not see 
the real Future, but a picture whose 


lights and shadows are the work of his 
own imagination. 

As we advance in life, when we are 
getting on, for example, in the sixth 
decade, we have not merely read biog- 
raphies, but have actually seen human 
lives lived out from the cradle to the 
grave. There is nothing so effectual as 
this witnessing of lives for convincing 
us of the futility of far-reaching schemes. 
If they are built upon the supposed in- 
clinations of other people they are es- 
pecially liable to come to naught. Those 
other people will act, when the time 
comes for acting, in ways that we are 
totally unable to foresee, and their de- 
cisions will affect our own Future in the 
most incalculable manner. We are like 
engines running on a railroad—we may 
be at any time turned aside in directions 
that we can predict no more than if we 
were made of brass and iron. A family 
emigrates, let us say, from England to 
some distant colony with the firm inten- 
tion of living all close to each other as 
families do in the story-books. Diver- 
gences of taste and different necessities 
of occupation will probably scatter them 
in a few years. Then new influences, 
new friendships, marriages, will mould 
the different destinies. 

Plans of life that are built upon our 
own tastes may be falsified by the grad- 
ual change in ourselves. Nobody, at 
twenty, can know what his tastes will 
be when he gets to twice that age. We 
see this change in clear evidence when 
people make records of their own minds, 
either in ordinary correspondence (if it 
is preserved) or in pictures and books. 
Among certain ancient records I dis- 
covered, once, an epistle written by my- 
self at the age of twenty-one. Any girl 
at that age might have written a better. 
Hither from laziness or carelessness, or 
simple inability to give a clear and char- 
acteristic account of what I had seen, 
there was no attempt, I will not say at 
style, but at the most ordinary quality 
of plain writing. I have so far changed 
that it is now a pleasurable exercise for 
me to put words in their proper places. 
In like manner I have seen painters ar- 
rived at their maturity who sought for, 
and even purchased, their early pictures 
that did not in the least express either 
the powers, or the feelings, or the tastes 
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in regard to nature and art which had 
become a part of themselves in after- 
years. 

The nature of every man is so mys- 
terious, so immeasurable and unfathom- 
able, that what seems to others the 
narrowest mental organization may con- 
tain within itself unexpected resources. 
This is the hidden cause of the invari- 
able appearance of great men in times 
of national trial and disturbance. At 
such times, quiet, unpretending individ- 
uals come to the front by the forces of 
nature that formerly lay concealed with- 
in them, and they win fame, perhaps 
immortal fame, like Cromwell, Grant, 
Lincoln, for qualities that would scarcely 
have attracted notice in common life and 
in ordinary times. The fact of such ap- 
pearances of great men ought to warn us 
all against the presumption of setting 
bounds to the future of anyone, except 
in matters where technical excellence is 
a necessity. If a man cannot play the 
fiddle at thirty we may safely predict 
that he will never become an accom- 
plished violinist, but when there is no 
technical obstacle the limits cannot be 
fixed. Scott fell into novel-writing ac- 
cidentally, and a very trivial circum- 
stance (a search for fishing-tackle that 
made him stumble upon the unfinished 
manuscript of “ Waverley”) caused him 
to resume it after a first abandonment. 
George Eliot spent her time in trans- 
lating German philosophical books, not 
at all suspecting the existence of her 
own gifts as a novelist, until Lewes 
urged her to make experiments. A pos- 
sible external cause in either of these 
cases would have left the gift dormant 
forever. If Byron had not appeared 
Scott would have remained the first 
poet, so that he would not have turned 
to prose; for Shelley and Keats counted 
for hardly anything in those days, and 
Wordsworth was unpopular. If Miss 
Evans had married a rich, ordinary man 
the intellectual side of her nature would 
have overshadowed the artistic, and she 
would never have been anything more 
than a student and expounder of philos- 
ophy. 

Unthinking people express an aston- 
ishment at examples of this kind which 
is in itself unreasonable. They think it 
very surprising that anyone should suc- 
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ceed in a pursuit for which he has not 
been trained; but that never happens. 
The training, the preparation, has al- 
ways been there in concealed forms. 
The natural gift of the novelist is inven- 
tion of the story-telling kind, the train- 
ing required is only the use of language 
and some study of literature ; the ma- 
terials are amassed by observing actual 
life. Both Scott and George Eliot had 
been students of literature and were 
already practised writers before they at- 
tempted the novel. They had observed 
much, and therefore all that remained to 
be tested was the presence of invention. 
Nobody ever did anything without the 
necessary education. People sometimes 
foolishly wonder how Mr. Bright could 
be such a fine orator without a classical 
training ; they forget that he had advan- 
tages which Cicero and Demosthenes 
lacked. He knew by heart all the great 
speeches in Shakespeare and Milton, 
and as for language, he studied the 
finest English wherever it was to be 
found. His linguistic education was at 
least equal (in reference to his own 
time) to that of an ancient Greek, yet 
foolish people look upon John Bright as 
an ignorant genius, while they consider 
Demosthenes educated. When Bright 
was a young man, in smoky Rochdale, 
he had access to the artistic element in 
literature, and it was the love of poetry 
that gave the artistic element to his own 
speeches and raised them to the height 
of oratory. 

There is an awful truth that impresses 
itself upon us on growing old, and that 
is how marvellously our own Past is 
continually coming back to us. The 
effort and the neglect, the virtues and 
the vices, of thirty or forty years ago 
are telling with irresistible power on 
the occupations and interests of to-day. 
Whatever other people may think about 
the novelty and (to them) the unexpect- 
edness of what we do, each of us well 
knows that the action of to-day is built 
upon his own near or distant Past. 
There is an odd contradiction in this 
between our own knowledge and the 
surprise of others. They all associate 
us with certain limitations which they 
themselves have made for us. They 


would bind us down to their own lim- 
ited knowledge of our knowledge, like 
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an English lady who once told me that 
if I were to go to France I should find 
it difficult to talk to French people. 
That is the common illusion of others, 
but we ourselves are liable to another 
great illusion about ourselves. We de- 
plore the waste of time in vain educa- 
tion, in misdirected reading, believing 
that much is superfluous because we 
imagine ourselves, without it, being the 
same persons that we are with it. A 
man is what he is in consequence of all 
his training and experience put to- 
gether. This includes his failures and 
what he has imperfectly learned, as well 
as his successes and the things he has 
been able to shine in. The cleverest of 
us are liable to this error of underes- 
timating an imperfect education. Im- 
perfect, certainly, it always is, but not 
valueless. Darwin supposed that his 
school and college education had been 
of little or no use to him, yet his mind 
was the result of those influences as well 
as of more purely scientific influences. 
It is possible, and even probable, that 
without his literary training Darwin’s 
mind might never have become elastic 
enough and comprehensive enough to 
embrace and co-ordinate ideas so widely 
apart as those which condensed them- 
selves into the theory of evolution. No- 
body who is in the least degree remark- 
able for intellectual ability of any kind 
could quite safely discard any part of 
his past work and training, however 
seemingly irrelevant to the present. 
One of the most educated men now liv- 
ing is Mr. Gladstone. I will not trouble 
the reader with the details of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s education, but all were probably 
essential. To be perfectly certain on 
this point it would be necessary to try 
the same human being with two differ- 
ent educations, that is, to have Mr. 
Gladstone born again and educated in 
some other way. Probably, if such a 
miracle could be performed, we should 
find that the otherwise-educated Glad- 
stone would not act, in anything, ex- 
actly like the present scholar and states- 
man. 

The power of the Past over every in- 
stant of the Present is so subtle in its 
operation that it tells in the most insig- 
nificant acts. One of my friends, who 
has had much experience in tuition, tells 
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me that he knows immediately, without 
asking questions, whether a young man 
has had a classical education or not. A 
close observer might possibly guess 
from the slightest movements if a young 
man had been accustomed to athletic 
exercises. 

In all the arts there are momentary 
difficulties that only the most dexterous 
can fully overcome. In other words, the 
labor of years isconcentrated in the skill 
of a moment, the extensive Past operat- 
ing with all its accumulated force upon 
the narrow Present. On witnessing these 
momentary displays of a skill that is 
almost incomprehensible a thoughtful 
person is chiefly impressed by that mar- 
vellous law of nature which makes years 
of previous labor available all at once. 

The great difficulty in employing the 
Present well is that the use of it must 
form part of some consistent scheme or 
well-devised arrangement of life. There 
is no satisfactory Present that is not 
firmly rooted in the Past. It is the 
sense of this great need of the Past which 
drives people who have no steady pur- 
suits to a perpetual waste of time. They 
feel that desultory efforts are useless, 
and they cannot determine to undertake 
those that might be effectual and con- 
tinuous. Hence the great advantage in 
the trades and professions, that they in- 
sure continuity ; they keep the cobbler to 
his last, the painter to his palette. Itis 
thus, in the arrangements of nature, 
that the Present is made so valuable, 
that men are, on the whole, so wonder- 
fully efficient now when we want their 
services, and do not put us off with 
promises of future utility. This is the 
one admirable result, that civilization 
helps us now, that the telegraph is ready 
to take our message and the steamer 
ready to start, and the fire-engine ready 
to stop the conflagration. The increased 
experience of the human race is leading 
it more and more to appreciate the im- 
portance of the Present, and to look 
upon the Future only as that which will 
be the Present in its turn. 

The clergy in speaking of another 
world often teach true wisdom for this, 
and they tell us that “now is the ac- 
cepted time, now is the day of salva- 
tion.” If we mean to be spiritually 
wise, they say, we had better begin at 
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once. With regard to all beginnings, 
though they may seem so new, it is 
wonderful how rapidly they fall back 
into the Past. Make a little improve- 
ment in your household arrangements, 
your manner of life, and in a short time 
it will seem as if it had always been so. 
Any new law, if it is practically good, 
will be defended by the strictest con- 
servatives in a few years. It is only stu- 
dents and thinkers who know the new- 
ness of some things in our civilization 
and the extreme antiquity of others. 
Considering the prodigious abun- 
dance of good things that the Past has 
bequeathed to us it seems ungrateful to 
make any objection, still, there is one 
tendency in things that is pregnant of 
inconvenience for the Future. It is the 
way in which they cluster round a mis- 
take till the mass is too heavy to be 
moved. The site of a town may have been 
chosen by the ancient Romans for de- 
fensive purposes according to their mode 
of warfare. It may have been originally 
no more than a fortified camp, then a 
cluster of habitations, afterward a cathe- 
dral city in the Middle Ages, and now a 
modern town useless for defence against 
artillery and in the highest degree in- 
convenient for modern life. At the 
same time there is, perhaps, an excel- 
lent site for a modern town five miles 
off ; but stone buildings cannot be moved 
like tents. The difficulty of improving 
the interior of great old cities is also 
enormous, independently of any change 
of site. The works left by the Past are 
inconveniently valuable, and one must 
be a despot like Louis Napoleon to drive 
through them. Even in a system so re- 
cently introduced as railways, the narrow 
gauge has settled itself in England with 
a power far surpassing the strength of 
law, as nobody can undertake to alter 
the enormous ‘‘plant.” So it is with 
great social institutions; they become so 
massive by gathering weight, in course 
of time, that it is almost impossible to 
adapt them to new needs, and the Pres- 
ent has to conform to the Past. We see 
this, of course, much more in old coun- 
tries than in newly settled ones. For 
example, there is the English House 
of Lords. All the various schemes 


for adapting that Chamber to modern 
wants have been found impracticable, 
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and it remains founded upon the hered- 
itary principle; consequently, to raise 
aman to the peerage for his own mer- 
its, according to the democratic idea, 
the Queen has to make the peerage 
hereditary in his family, which is a con- 
cession to ancient ideas. The almost in- 
superable difficulty of adjustment that 
there is between the Past and the Pres- 
ent is better seen in France than in any 
other country, for there the antagonism 
between the two is not modified by any 
spirit of compromise. The Present, in 
France, does not willingly assume old 
forms, as it does in England, while the 
Past never admits itself to be finally 
superseded. 

An American now in Europe tells me 
that the great interest of the Old World 
for him is that there the old and new 
are to be seen side by side. He was 
thinking of such visible things as build- 
ings, but there are the same contrasts 
between living people, some of whom 
belong distinctly to the Past. I myself 
have certainly known both English and 
French people who belonged to the 
eighteenth century, and looked upon the 
nineteenth with sentiments of disappro- 
bation. A careful observer might go 
much further back among the living, 
and detect without difficulty traces of 
earlier ages. A strongly reactionary 
French nobleman who admits nothing 
but the Papal authority in matters of 
opinion, who detests parliamentary 
government, and wants a Monarchy of 
Divine Right, is as little modern as his 
coat-of-arms. The Past, indeed, is still 
alive so far as it has living representa- 
tives. In this sense it may reasonably 
be argued that the eighteenth century 
has not yet come to an end. There is 
even a tendency in students of the Past 
to become enamoured of some past cen- 
tury and prefer it to all others, by a kind 
of romantic idealization. The brothers 
De Goncourt chose the eighteenth, and 
came, of course, to know much more 
about it than anybody would ever learn 
without that passionate preference. It 
is an instructive hobby to have a fancy 
for some Past-time, and gradually ac- 
cumulate knowledge about it until our 
favorite epoch becomes almost a living 
reality. Such a hobby has the incalcu- 
lable advantage of making us aware that 
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the Present is not everything and the 
daily papers not the only interesting 
reading. Littré, notwithstanding all his 
knowledge of antiquity, took an especial 
interest in the langue d’oil that was con- 
temporary with Dante, and discovered its 
grammar and construction so as to trans- 
late the “Inferno” into that beautiful 
forgotten tongue. It is hardly possible 
to have that tenderness of affection for 
more than one Past age, which becomes 
more and more our own as we know it 
better than anybody else. The kind of 
illusion that mingles itself with these 
affections for the Past is that which 
shuts its eyes against unpleasant truths. 
We may well admire the architecture of 
the thirteenth century, but we could not 
live a week or a day in that century with- 
out being offended by coarseness and 
made indignant by the sight of cruelty 
and wrong. The Past is picturesque and 
romantic, and it may suggest very poeti- 
cal conceptions, but the Earth has never 
been so habitable for merciful and reason- 
able beings as it is now. We live, as 
Renan said, in a recent speech at the 
Académie frangaise—we live in the happi- 
est time, in the best of the known ages. 
We may look forward, for our descend- 
ants, to a time still better than this, but 
the Future is dark and we know that it 
will have great social difficulties of its 
own. Still if we look to the tendency of 
things, and do not allow our minds to be 
too much taken up by details, we cannot 
doubt that the tendency is steadily 
toward improvement, not for individ- 
uals but for the race. This is the one 
great consolation that we have in liv- 
ing, for as to individual existence we 
have always to face the certainty of 
deterioration. After forty we must 
accept the gradual lessening of physical 
force and mental vivacity, even when 
both are not still more rapidly lessened 
by the inroads of disease. Therefore, 
so far as this world is concerned, our 
best chance of being happy in advancing 
life is to take an interest in the Future 
oftherace. Philosophers who speculate 
on great cosmical subjects tell us that 
the race itself will ultimately perish, but 
that end is so remote that it need not 
prevent us from hoping for many things 
in the meanwhile. For example, I hope 
for the cessation of war, though not in 
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our time, and I hope for a great increase 
in international good feeling and in re- 
ligious toleration. These are great and 
encouraging hopes which make personal 
interests seem inconsiderable to me. 

One thing we cannot hope for, the 
cessation of physical pain ; but with re- 
gard to that I may quote the saying of 
an eminent Parisian physician, “La 
douleur passée n’est rien.” When phys- 
ical pain is over, there is an end of it. 
Most of us know what pain is, how hard 
to bear when it is actually present, but 
one minute after it is really over we have 
nothing but a delightful sensation of 
relief. If pain leaves no effect of de- 
terioration behind it the has been 
counts for nothing. When we see a 
great crowd of people, we do not reckon 
up the sum of torture that the births 
of all these human beings must have 
caused, long ago, to their mothers ; in 
the tranquillity of a public cemetery we 
do not think of the pains of dying and 
multiply them by the names upon the 
gravestones. Hardly even, on a bat- 
tle field, do we remember the pains of 
the buried thousands, but rather the 
fiery onset and the vigorous resistance. 
When passing over the battle-field of 
Ivry, then quiet in the moonlight, I saw 
nothing in imagination but a shadowy 
host advancing and, in the midst of it, 
the white-plumed “helmet of Navarre.” 

With future pain the case is entirely 
different. It is reasonable to think 
nothing of that which is over, and rea- 
sonable also to dread, so long as we face 
it without cowardice, the pain that is to 
come. For the same reason a merciful 
man recoils from inflicting torture on 
men and animals. He would not enter 
upon an avoidable war, and he would 
congratulate himself on having avoided 
a war more than on a victory. This is 
not the spirit of Napoleon, who could 
set aside the consideration of pain in 
future battles as easily as we forget it 
in those of Cesar and Alexander. 

If I have treated past physical pain 
somewhat lightly as a thing to be best 
forgotten, it is not the same with the 
sufferings of the mind. They have the 
terrible peculiarity of renewing them- 
selves with scarcely diminished force. 
When Aineas told Dido that she was 
commanding him to renew an inexpres- 
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sible pain, it was not physical but men- 
tal suffering that he apprehended. The 
wounds of the body may be completely 
healed, those of the spirit break out 
afresh. A poet can treat a subject ac- 
cording to his fancy, and he may choose 
the “Pleasures of Memory,” but if he 
took the whole of memory together, and 
not its pleasures only, he would be likely 
to find the theme as torturing in some 
details as it may be delightful in others. 
The lava of Vesuvius cools in days or 
weeks, the lava of the human past does 
not cool ina life-time. People remember 
the sorrows, the vexations, the errors of 
their youth as long as they can remember 
anything. A harsh and hasty word, re- 
pented of the minute after it was spoken, 
and yet forever irrecoverable, may re- 
main rankling in the speaker's memory 
till memory itself shall fail. Even trifles, 
little failures, or omissions, have a way 
of perpetuating themselves by coming 
up when they are not wanted. First 
we remember them, and afterward re- 
member that we have remembered them, 
and so the intrusive recollection is re- 
newed. Ridiculous little social failures 
acquire a sort of permanent importance. 


A man of eighty, apropos of this subject, 
told me that he was still vexed with him- 
self for having missed the opportunity 
for an epigram fifty years before, and 
he gave me the details of the conversa- 
tion in which the epigram, had he but 
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thought of it in time, would have dis- 
comfited the enemy. 

Without presuming to admonish the 
reader, I will offer him the results which 
these reflections have brought home 
most forcibly to my own mind. Life, 
while it lasts, is a perpetual Present, 
and if one hour seems less valuable than 
another it is only because the liveliness 
of our faculties is variable and oppor- 
tunities seem to present themselves irreg- 
ularly. Our constant tendency is to un- 
dervalue the great now. Young people 
often undervalue their now because they 
cannot turn it immediately into money. 
Could they not turn it into something 
better—into knowledge, strength, or 
skill? In after-life we undervalue our 
now from a relaxation of mental disci- 
pline. The difficulty, after the age of 
forty, is to keep the faculties in such a 
state of disciplined efficiency that they 
may not sink into repetition and rou- 
tine. As age advances the constant 
tendency is to divide all time between 
routine and rest. Can this tendency be 
resisted, can life be maintained, as age 
advances, in an efficient now? There 
are examples that prove this to be pos- 
sible, at least for some, and it is one of 
the best signs of human improvement in 
our century that not only do men in 
general last longer than formerly, but 
some of them maintain better in old age 
the activity and flexibility of the mind. 
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A FICTION NUMBER. 


The July number of Scripner’s Macazine will be a Fiction Number, 
as befits Midsummer, the season of light reading; and after the import- 
ant leading paper in continuation of the series upon Electricity, it is 
devoted altogether to stories, each one of which, except Mr. Stevenson’s 
“Master of Ballantrae,” is complete in itself. That stirring novel grows 
to deeper interest with every instalment, and perhaps no chapter of it 
has contained more to absorb the reader than this which describes /. 
Mackellar's voyage with “The Master” and its hazards. 


In the complete short stories there will be a wide range of subject 
and interest. Mr. T. R. Sullivan’s “Rock of Béranger” will for the first 
time show another side of that favorite writer than the weird and fan- 
tastic imagination which the readers of the Magazine will remember in 
““The Lost Rembrandt” and “ The Tincture of Success.” Mr. Harrison 
Robertson’s ‘“‘“How the Derby was Won” is a capital story of the 
Kentucky Blue Grass Region, with perhaps as stirring a description of 
a great race as has anywhere appeared in all the voluminous racing 
literature, and with a romance running through it most delicately and 
charmingly told. Mr. J. R. Spears, the well-remembered author of “The 
Port of Missing Ships” and “A Sailor called the Parson,” will have a 
tale of the railway called “The Story of a Lost Car,” which for ingen- 
uity, faithfulness to the life of railroad men, and the freshness of its 
field, will attract special attention. Miss Margaret Crosby will have a 
charming story called “The Copeland Collection,”—its scene laid in 
Newport; and Mr. George A. Hibbard a strong and characteristic one 
in “ The Governor.” Mr. H. H. Boyesen will have a New York street 
sketch,—A Study in Shanty-town—where he finds a half-pathetic, half- 
humorous study in an old Irish carter; and Miss Annie Eliot a capital 
little comedy, ‘‘From Four to Six.” 

The number will be especially noteworthy in illustration—and the 
illustration of fiction has given unusual opportunity to several well-known 
artists. ‘The Rock of Béranger’’ is thus admirably illustrated by Mr. 
Chester Loomis; ‘The Copeland Collection” by Mr. Robert Blum; 
“The Derby” by Mr. Frederick Remington; “ Ballantrae” as usual by 
Mr. Hole; “The Governor” by its author, and “From Four to Six” 
by Mr. C. D. Gibson. 
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THE ELECTRIC SERIES. 


The second article in the series on ELECTRICITY will lead the 
July issue of this Magazine, under the title 


THE TELEGRAPH OF TO-DAY. 


Charles L. Buckingham, its author, is the electrical expert and attorney 
of the Western Union, and is perfectly familiar with both the scientific 
and practical sides of his subject. He will show how far Modern Teleg- 
raphy has advanced from the simple Morse key and receiver by which 
only one message at a time can be sent over a single wire. His 
explanations of the Duplex, Diplex, and Quadruplex methods, which have 
increased so greatly the capacity of all existing lines, will be found 
concise, lucid, and ingenious, so that the unscientific reader can easily 
apprehend them. The method of telegraphing from moving trains by 
induction will be picturesquely described and illustrated. Other interest- 
ing features will be descriptions of Wheatstone, chemical-automatic, and 
stock telegraph instruments; of deep-sea telegraphy and the methods of 
finding breaks in a cable; and of communication between ships at sea 
without a wire. The many illustrations will show views in the main 
operating room of the Western Union in New York, and in the Com- 
mercial Cable company’s offices. Herbert Denman and H. W. Hall have 
made special drawings for this article. 





BIND YOUR MAGAZINE. 


HE fifth volume of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE was begun by 
the number dated January, 1889, and ends with the June issue. 
Bindings for this volume are now ready. 
PRICES—Back numbers exchanged for the bound volume, if numbers are 
untrimmed and in good condition, or the owner’s copies bound 
up. Cloth, gilt top, - - - - - - - $0.75 


Subscribers must remit 30 cents for postage when the volume is 
to be returned by mail. 


Cases for binding (post-free), - - . . - - 50 





SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00 A YEAR, 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 
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THE RIVERSIDE 
FOR 


LIBRARY 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Company have just begun a series of books designed especially for boys 


and girls who are laying the foundation of private libraries. 


The books included in it are not ephemeral 


publications ; both the authors and the subjects promise that they will be books to last. 
History, Biography, Mechanics, Travel, Natural History and Adventure will form the principal portion 
of the Library, but occasionally a Story of special excellence will be added. 


Now 
The War of Independence. 


READY. 


By Joun FIsKE. 


George Washington: an Historical Biography. By Horace E. ScupDER. 


Birds Through an Opera-Glass. 
Up and Down the Brooks. 


Price, 75 


By FLORENCE A. MERRIAM. 
By Mary E. BAMFORD. 


cents each. 





The Story of Patsy. 


By KaTE DouGLas WIGGIN, author of the very pop- 
ular book, ‘‘The Bird’s Christmas Carol.” With 
Illustrations. 60 cents. 

A humorous and touching story of a forlorn little fellow who 
strayed into a school one day, and by the teacher’s tact and 
kindness was transformed into a brave, cheery, helpful boy. 
A story for every household. 


Picturesque Alaska. 


By ABBY JOHNSON WOODMAN. With an Introduction 
by J. G. WHITTIER, and Illustrations. 16mo, $1.00. 


Mrs. Woodman has recently visited Alaska, and in this book 
she gives in an amusing way her experiences on the trip, and 
no little information which will be useful to people intending 
to follow in her footsteps. 








GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


Vols. XX. and XXI. in Series of American Statesmen. By HENRY CABoT LODGE. 
Alexander Hamilton and Daniel Webster in this Series. 


Author of volumes on 
2 vols., 16mo, gilt top, $2.50; half morocco, $5.00. 


This work sheds much light on the discussions and vexed questions which filled the years preceding, during and following 
the Revolution ; it also brings out distinctly the profound statesmanship, the almost unerring judgment, and the great moral 


force of Washington. 





“The Begum’s Daughter.” 
Under this title Mr. Epwin LassETTER BYNNER 
begins in the Adlantic Monthly for May 
A SERIAL HIisToRICAL ROMANCE 
of two centuries ago. It promises to be one of the 
best stories of the year, worthy to rank with Mr. 
Bynner’s ‘‘ Agnes Surriage.”’ 


Wheeler’s Dictionary of Fiction. 


An Explanatory and Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
Noted Names of Fiction ; including also Familiar 
Pseudonyms, Surnames bestowed on Eminent Men, 
and analogous Popular Appellations often referred 
to in Literature and Conversation. By WILLIAM 
A. WHEELER. New Edition, very considerably 
enlarged by CHARLES G. WHEELER. 12mo, $2.00. 








EMERSON | 


By EDWARD WALDO EMERSON. 


With a new Portrait. 


N CONCORD. 


Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


A very interesting book devoted to Emerson’s domestic and private life showing him as ‘citizen and villager and house 
holder, as friend and neighbor.” It contains letters and extracts from his Journal not before printed. 





THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
Complete in Twenty-two volumes, crown 8vo, printed in large type, with over 1600 illustrations, 


Illustrated Library Edition. 
Each 








volume will be prefaced with a brief biographical and bibliographical sketch, giving such information as 
seems desirable concerning the time and circumstances of its writing. This feature will lend a special value 
to this edition, and with the excellences of typography, illustration, and binding will win the favor of all who 
appreciate tasteful books, and who also appreciate the wisdom, the good sense, the humor, and the indiscriba- 
ble literary charm of Thackeray. 
NOW READY. 

Pendennis. 2 volumes. 


Vanity Fair. 2 volumes. 


Tastefully bound, $1.50 a volume. 





** For sale by all booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston; 11 East 17th St., New York. 
4 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 
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“Where there is aWill there is aWay” 


“In George Washington we see a splendid 
illustration of that power which moulds other 
men, and compels them <P pang its behests. 
His patient sagacity rested on the basis of his 
will force.” —Page 15. 


THE WILL POWER, ITS RANGE 
IN ACTION. A PRACTICAL WORK 
BY REV. J. M. FOTHERGILL, M.D. 
4TH AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
CLOTH, 60 CENTS. 


“‘An inspiring book.” —Puit. LEDGER. 

‘‘All the greatest characters of history are 
summoned to prove will power can accomplish 
anything.” —PRINCETONIAN. 

“The book is a most enjoyable one.” Baptist. 

There are six chapters and 186 pages. The 
subjects are: The Will—in Relation to Charac- 
ter, Self-culture, Circumstance, Disease, etc. 
No one can fail to get great help and entertain- 
ment from this valuable book. For sale by the 
trade, or sent on receipt of 60 cents. Address 


JAMES PoTT & Co., 
14 & 16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 




















HIGH CLASS ETCHINGS 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 





On receipt of 10 cents in postage 
slamps, Frederick Keppel & Co., 
20 East 16th Street, Union Square, 
New York, will mail their descriptive 
catalogue for 1889, containing 44 
illustrations of the best etchings. 





COUNT TOLSTOI'S WORKS 


ANNA KARENINA, 12mo, $1.25; paper, 50 cts. 
« Will take rank — the great works of fiction of the 
age.”—Portland Tra pt. 


IVAN ILYITCH, AND OTHER STORIES. 
12mo, $1.25. 


‘No living author surpasses him, and only one or two ap- 
proach him, in the power of picturing not merely places but 
persons, with minute and fairly startling fidelity.” 

—Congregationalist. 


CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, YOUTH. With Por- 
trait of the Author. 12mo, $1.50. A series of rem- 
iniscences and traditions of the author’s early life. 


MY CONFESSION AND THE SPIRIT OF 
CHRIST’S TEACHING. 12mo, $1.00. A com- 
panion book to ‘‘My Religion.” 

MY RELIGION. A sequel to ‘‘My Confession.” 
12mo, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


“Should go to every household where the New Testament 
is read.”—New York Sun. 


WHAT TO DO. Thoughts evoked by the Census 
of Moscow. Containing passages excluded by the 
Press Censor of Russia. 12mo, $1.25; paper 50 cts. 
A sequel to ‘‘ My Confession” and ‘‘My Religion.” 

THE INVADERS, AND OTHER STORIES. 
Tales of Caucasus. 12mo, $1.25. 


‘* Marked by the wonderful dramatic power which has made 
his name so popular with an immense circle of readers in this 
country and in Europe.”—Portland Press. 


A RUSSIAN PROPRIETOR, AND OTHER 
STORIES, 12mo, $1.50. 


“These stories are wholy in Tolstoi’s peculiar manner, and 
illustrate once more his wonderful simplicity and realism in 
the domain of fiction.”—New York Sun. 


NAPOLEON AND THE RUSSIAN CAM- 
PAIGN. With portrait of the Author. 12mo, $1.00. 

THE LONG EXILE, AND OTHER STORIES 
FOR CHILDREN, 12mo, $1.25. 


A notable addition to juvenile literature. 


LIFE. 12mo, $1.25. 
A be ge and lofty argument in favor of the eternal ver- 
ities of life. 


POWER AND LIBERTY. 12mo, 75 cents. 
A sequel to ‘Napoleon and the Russian Campaign.” An 
ingenious reconciliation of the theories of fate and free will. 


THE COSSACKS. 12mo, $1.00. 


“The most perfect work of Russian fiction,” said Turgénief. 
SEVASTOPOL. 12mo, $1.00. 


The most relentless pictures of the realities of war. 


FAMILY HAPPINESS. 12mo, 75 cents. 
The above are also sold in sets of 
18 vols., 12mo, cloth, . ° e 
18 vols., 12mo, half calf, extra, . 
WHERE LOVE IS, THERE GOD IS ALSO, 
12mo. Souvenir style. 30 cents. 


THE TWO PILGRIMS. 12mo. Souvenir style. 
30 cents. 


WHAT MEN LIVE BY. 
30 cents. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Co. 


- $15.00 
36.00 


12mo. Souvenir style, 


13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 














THE ONLY AUTHORIZED SUBSCRIPTION EDITION. 





THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


EDINBURGH SUBSCRIPTION EDITION (NINTH). 
PRINTED FROM THE ORIGINAL PLATES 
BY ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURCH. 


IMPORTED FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


BY CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 





‘*Any one who wishes to provide himself and his family with a work suitable for general and satis- 
factory reference, which is at the same time of the highest authority, cannot, in my judgment, do better 
than to purchase this edition, for which, I may add, I became a subscriber on its first announcement.” 
New Haven, March, 1884. NOAH PORTER, President of Yale College. 





CAUTION __ALL ALLEGED “REPRINTS” OF THE “ENCYCLOPEDIA 

. BRITANNICA,” WHETHER BY PHOTOGRAPHIC “PROCESS” 
OR BY RESETTING THE TYPE, ARE INCOMPLETE, INACCURATE, AND, BY 
REASON OF SERIOUS MUTILATIONS OF THE TEXT, UNRELIABLE FOR PUR- 
POSES OF REFERENCE. 








YALE UNIVERSITY, New Haven, Conn., November 14, 1888. 

The Encyclopeedia Britannica, Ninth Edition, stands unrivalled among all existing works of 
its class in point of comprehensiveness, of the authority of the writers contributing to it, and of the care 
exercised in even the minor details of its making up. 

This commendation applies only to the authorized edition, printed from the original plates. The cheaply 
made ‘‘ reprints’ do not-deserve the same confidence. They are not only inferior in print and illustration, but 
more or less mutilated, defective, and unreliable for reference, and as unauthorized re- 
prints are unworthy of honest support. 


WILLIAM D. WHITNEY, 


Professor of Sanscrit and Comparative Philology. 


JAMES D. DANA, 
Silliman Professor of Geology and Mineralogy. 


H. A. NEWTON, 


Professor of Mathematics. 


Cc. S. LYMAN, 


Professor of Astronomy. 


HENRY A. BEERS, 


Professor of English Literature. 


T. D. SEYMOUR, 


Professor of the Greek Language and Literature. 


WILLIAM R. HARPER, 


Professor of the Semitic Languages. 


GEORCE B. STEVENS, 


Professor of New Testament Criticism and Interpretation. 


J. WILLARD CIBBS, 


Professor of Mathematical Physics. 


EDWARD S. DANA, 


Assistant Professor of Natural Philosophy. 


HERBERT E. SMITH, 
Professor of Chemistry, and Dean of Medical School. 


S. W. WILLISTON, 


Professor of Anatomy. 


S. B. ST. JOHN, 
Lecturer on Ophthalmology. 


ADDISON VAN NAME, 
Librarian of Yale College. 


W. G. SUMNER, 


Professor of Political and Social Science, 


ARTHUR T. HADLEY, 


Professor of Political Science. 
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THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. : 





YALE UNIVERSITY, New Haven, Conn., November 14, 1888. 


We concur fully in the foregoing statement as to the superior merits of The Encyclopeedia 
Britannica in its authorized and complete form, and especially in the disapproval of unauthorized 


reprints of the work. 


As subscribers for the original work, through the Messrs. Scribner, Importers of . the Edinburgh 
Subscription Edition, we commend the enterprise which has placed this most valuable of encyclopedias 


within reach of American buyers at a moderate price. 


To all in need of an encyclopedia, we recommend this authorized edition as pref- 
erable to any “reprint,” in point of authority, of completeness, and of convenience for use ; 
and believe it unwise, even in point of economy, to buy an inferior or j 


mutilated copy of so important a reference work. 


GEORCE P. FISHER, 


Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 


NOAH PORTER, 


Professor of Moral Philosophy and Metaphysics. 


SAMUEL HARRIS, 


Professor of Systematic Theology. 


GEORCE T. LADD, 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 


SYDNEY |. SMITH, 


Professor of Comparative Anatomy. 


DANIEL C. EATON, 


Professor of Botany. 


ARTHUR W. WRICHT, 


Professor of Experimental Physics. 


HENRY P. WRICHT, 


Professor of the Latin Language and Literature. 


SAMUEL L. PENFIELD, 


Assistant Professor of Mineralogy. 


LEWIS O. BRASTOW, 


Professor of Homiletics. 


JOHN E. RUSSELL, 
Professor of Biblical Theology. 


JAMES M. HOPPIN, 
Professor of the History of Art. 


JOHN F. WEIR, 
Professor of Painting and Design. 


GEORCE J. BRUSH, 


Professor of Mineralogy. 


CHARLES S. HASTINGS, 


Professor of Physics. 


WILLIAM CG. MIXTER, 
Professor of Chemistry. 


A. J. DU BOIS, 


Professor of Civil Engineering. 





RUSSELL H. CHITTENDEN, 


Professor of Physiological Chemistry. 


S. W. JOHNSON, 


Professor of Theoretical and Agricultural Chemistry. 


JOHN E. CLARK, 


Professor of Mathematics. P 


T. R. LOUNSBURY, 
Professor of English. 


JOHNSON T. PLATT, 


Professor of General Jurisprudence, Torts, and Equity. 


WILLIAM H. BREWER, 


Professor of Agriculture. 


HENRY W. FARNAM, 


Professor of Political Economy. 


WILLIAM EDGAR SIMONDS, 


Lecturer on Patent Law. fl 


JAMES CAMPBELL, 


Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and 
Children. 


H. P. STEARNS, 


Lecturer on Insanity. 


Cc. A. LINDSLEY, 


Professor of Theory and Practice of Medicine, 


W. H. CARMALT, 
Professor of Surgery. 


LEONARD J. SANFORD, 


Professor of Anatomy. 


HENRY L. SWAIN, 


Lecturer on Diseases of Throat and Ear. 


OLIVER T. OSBORNE, 


Assistant in the Medical Clinic. 


EUGENE L. RICHARDS, ; : 


Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 





Comparison of the ample page, large, clear type, superior steel engravings, copper-plate maps and fine 
wood engravings of the genuine work, with the reduced page, poor print, cheap ‘‘process” cuts and § 
‘‘photo-engravings” of so-called reprints, will show that it will pay to buy the best, the only ' 


authorized and complete Subscription Edition. 


Complete in twenty-five volumes, including a full analytical index. Sold only by subscription through 


authorized agents. For further particulars, address 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Importers, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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upon American subjects.’’—Pres. SEELYE, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 





‘It is up with the times, and is especially full 
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EDITION OF 1889. 


FIFTEEN LARGE ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES. 
MORE THAN 13,000 PAGES. NEV 
MORE THAN 49,000 TOPICS. 

150 DOUBLE-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, ATE 


One of our new Agents 
has just taken 21 orders 
for the “‘ International ”’ in his 
first four weeks of canvassing. 











SALESMEN WANTED. 100 DOUBLE-PAGE MAPS. BOS 
Sold for Cash or on our Easy Payment Plan. Delivered Free of Expense. PHI 

For further particulars, address Subscription Department, NEV 

DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 753 & 755 Broadway, N. Y. § ** 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. zo 


RECENT WORE S., 




























BRC 
PORTFOLIO PAPERS. With a portrait of the author, etched from life by H. Manesse, 12mo. 
Cloth. Price, $2.00. 
«One of the most accomplished and authoritative of living writers on matters as to art; and the attractiveness 
of his style is no less conspicuous than the soundness of his judgments.”—T7' he Wee 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH: A Comparison. One vol. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 
A series of ne anecdotal essays, treating of the different educations, customs, etc., much in the vein of “The 
UNIFORM EDITION OF HAMERTON’S WORKS. 
A PAINTER’S CAMP. THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. 
THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE, CHAPTERS ON ANIMALS. 
ROUND MY HOUSE. THE SYLVAN YEAR, AND UNKNOWN RIVER. : , 
WENDERHOLME. MODERN FRENCHMEN. HI 
LIFE OF TURNER. THE GRAPHIC ARTS. 7 
HUMAN INTERCOURSE, LANDSCAPE. 
Twelve vols. Cloth. Price, $24.00. Single vols. $2.00 each. Oxford style, $15.00. Half Calf, $48.00. 
ETCHING AND ETCHERS. One vol. 8vo. Cloth. THE ETCHER’S HANDBOOK. One vol. 16mo. Cloth. Tr 
ice, $5.00. Price, $2.00. 
THE UNKNOWN RIVER. An Etcher’s Voyage of Discovery. With 37 etchings by the author. 
8vo. Cloth. Price, $6.00. 
PARIS. In Old and Present Times. Profusely illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. Price, $3.00. 
THE SAONE. A Summer Voyage. One hundred and fifty-two illustrations. One vol. 4to. Gilt. 
Price, $3.50. 
Th2 above books will be supplied by booksellers throughout the United States and Canada. Mailed, post-pait, on (es 






receipt of price, by the publishers. (Descriptive calalogue free.) 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 
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Fascinating volumes, full of charming glimpses of historic places, beautiful scenes, and I 
famous persons.—ST. JAMES GAZETTE, LONDON. 





THE CORRESPONDENCE 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY, 


Author of ‘‘ The Rise of the Dutch Republic,’* ‘‘ The History of the United Netherlands,’’ 
“‘ The Life and Death of John of Barneveld,’’ etc. 


EDITED BY 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


With Portrait. 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, uncut edges, gilt tops, $7.00. (Jn a bor.) 





SOME OPINIONS OF THE WORK. 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE.—The free and fiuent outflow of a brilliant and active mind. An honor to literature. The 
letters give us the more intimate history of a man of genius, a great writer, and a man of the world. 

ATHENZZUM, London.—Delightful volumes, edited with rare modesty and good taste. 

BOSTON TRANSCRIPT.—Full of delightful pen-pictures, and anecdotes of distinguished people. A worthy memorial 
and an honorable addition to our literature. 

PHILADELPHIA LEDGER.—Of rare interest as letters, they are yet of more importance as historical contributions. 

NEW YORK HERALD.—More entertaining than any collection of letters published in many years. 

NEW YORK TIMES.—They have a special value from the distinction of the individuals and the importance of the 
subjects which they discuss. 

NEW YORK SUN.—The most delightful book of an autobiographical character that has been published in this country 
for many years. 

BOSTON HERALD.—Delightful style; clear, crisp, and graphic. 

N. Y. MAIL AND EXPRESS.—Here is a genuine embarrassment of riches, so great is the variety and interest of the 
topics treated. 

BROOKLYN a unusual note. Graphic, vigorous, and sympathetic impressions of the times and of the strong 
personalities. 





NEW EDITIONS OF 


MOTLEY ’s WOoORESB: 


THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. With Portrait of William of Orange. 


The Library Edition, 3 vols., 8vo, cloth, $3.50 a volume. (Volumes sold separately.) 
Popular Edition. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, paper labels, uncut edges, and gilt tops, $6.00. (Sold only in sets.) 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. With Portraits. 
The Library Edition, 4 vols., 8vo, cloth, $8.50 a volume. (Volumes sold separately.) } 


Popular Edition. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, paper labels, uncut edges, and gilt tops, $8.00. (Sold only in sets.) 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNEVELD. Illustrated. 


The Library Edition, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $3.50 a volume. (Volumes sold separately.) i 
Popular Edition. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, paper labels, uncut edges, and gilt tops, $4.00. (Sold only in sets.) 





‘PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(@” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by HarrPen & BRoTuERs, post-paid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. HARPER’S CATALOGUES sent on receipt 
of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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The Two Chiefs of Dunboy. 


AN IRISH ROMANCE OF THE LAST CENTURY. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
PAPER, 50 CENTS; CLOTH, $1.50. 


12MO, 


NEW YORK JOURNAL OF COMMERCE.—“ The writer holds the pen ofa master, and the story is one 
of thrilling interest.” 


BOSTON HERALD.—‘‘A romance which for vividness of narrative, sustained interest, and intensely dramatic 
power he has never surpassed.” 


PITTSBURGH POST.--‘‘It is partly historical, partly fictitious, but the blending of incident and character jis 
accomplished with great success. There are passages worthy of Scott.” 


BROOKLYN TIMES.—‘“ Growing out of the intrigues, the smuggling, and the open contests on sea and land are 
a multitude of lively situations, in presenting which the writer enters with apparent zest.”’ 


NEW YORK MAIL AND EXPRESS.—“The marvelous freshness, grace, and virility of Mr. Froude’s style have 
never been seeh to better advantage than in this romance. As a study of character, a picture of society, 


and a narrative of adventure, the story is one of the noteworthy achievements of the distinguished author,” 
° 


EASTERN ARGUS (PORTLAND).—“ A novel which in romantic interest, historical color, and portrayal of 
picturesque character vividly recalls the best of Scott’s. Incident succeeds incident of the most dramatic 
kind. There is no chase of a privateer by a frigate, outside of Cooper, that surpasses the exciting pursuit 
of Morty Sullivan’s Doutelle by His Majesty’s Ship Aeolus. 


NEWARK ADVERTISER.—“ Morty Sullivan is a living, breathing reality, and is by all odds the best char- 
acter in the book. His escape with his privateer from under the guns of a British frigate is told here ina 
vivid, racy, and graphic style that embellishes the most entertaining and artistic chapter in the book. 
Another capital character is Macfinnan Dhu, a hard-drinking, tough old bandit, whose funeral and 
‘waking’ are described with much power and undoubted truth to life.” 


BOSTON TRAVELLER.—" Mr. Froude’s wide and comprehensive knowledge of history, in all its international 
values, his intimate acquaintance with human nature in all its secret depths and minor recesses ; his famili- 
arity with the scenery, manners, customs, and traditions of many countries, and his strong dramatic genius, 
have all in this romance, for the first time in his literary life, their full scope for expression, In this 
romance Mr. Froude displays the full maturity and brilliant perfection of his powers.” 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE.—“ It is as a romance, however, rather than as a social study that the book makes its 
strongest appeal; and the author’s account of the fight between the smugglers and the coast guard; his 
description of the long chase of the privateer by the English frigate, and his narrative of the duel between 
the two rival chiefs of Dunboy are of absorbing interest. The narrative is full of vigor, spirit, and dramatic 
power. It will unquestionably be widely read for it presents a vivid and life-like study of character, with 
romantic color and adventurous incident for the background.” 


Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


By Louis ANTOINE FAUVELET DE BOURRIENNE, HIS PRIVATE SECRETARY. EDITED BY 
Cot. R. W. PHipps. NEW AND REVISED EDITION, WITH 34 FULL-PAGE PORTRAITS AND 
OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. THE SET, 4 VOLS., 12MO, IN A BOX, $5.00. 


“ By publishing handsomely but inexpensively in four convenient volumes, Bourrienne's famous ‘ Memoirs of Napol- 
eon Bonaparte, Charles Scribner's Sons have made it possible for many people to read one of the most entertaining and 
enlightening books of personal gossip to be found in any literature. It is far the most fascinating of all the Napoleonic 
memoirs, and in the attractive form of this new and revised edition, with its numerous excellent illustrations, it will 
doubtless find its way into many libraries whose owners have longed to possess it.” —PHILADELPHIA PRESS. 


‘* The edition is a very handsome one.” 
—Army and Navy Fournal. 
‘*So long as men think of Napoleon and wonder as to 
his character and purposes Bourrienne’s book must be in 
demand. The new set derives its special value from its 
large list of portraits and from a mass of addenda which 
make the book much more comprehensive than when it 
left the hands of the fallen Emperor's secretary.” 
—New York Herald. 


“ A brilliant picture of Napoleon as he appeared in his 
daily life to one who held the unique position of friend, 
Minister, and Secretary.”—Mew York Times. ' 

““The edition is enriched with notes by Col. R. W. 
Phipps, of the British Royal Artillery, who appears to be 
an enthusiastic admirer and apologist of Napoleon. The 
volumes contain many good portraits of generals and con- 
spicuous persons of the first empire.”"—Vew York Sun. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS NEW BOOKS. 


The Pretty Sister of José. 


By Mrs. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
HART. I2MO, $1.00. 


WiTH TWELVE ILLUSTRATIONS BY C. S. REIN- 


“This proud and self-willed little Spanish beauty, with her fierce scorn of all love and lovers, and her cruel 
coguetry, is a charming heroine, not unknown to us, indeed, by other names in other novels, but abundantly welcome 


thus freshly, brightly, and vividly individualized for us again by Mrs. Burnett, 


The story is swiftly and dramati- 


cally told with all the freedom and sureness of a skilful outline drawing. Perfect art was necessary to its effective 


telling.” —BOSTON ADVERTISER. 


‘‘No story has been published of late 
that is at once so dainty, so human, and so 
picturesque.”—Wew York Press. 


“‘The dramatic climax of the story is 
admirably managed, and the whole roman- 
tic setting of the story is effective.” 

—Boston Saturday Gazette. 


‘Very sweet and tender in feeling, in- 
tensely dramatic in its development, and . 
told with a winning simplicity.” 4 

—AHarrisburg Telegraph. 


‘It is the most pleasing and vivid in its 
coloring of any of Mrs. Burnett’s shorter 
stories. It is full of that sweetness and 
simplicity of style that characterize this 
author.’’—Boston Traveller. 


‘‘ A really charming story. Mrs. Burnett 
has given every situation such a piquancy 
and zest that all will surely acknowledge 
the simple charm.”—Brooklyn Times. 


‘‘ The adventures of Pepita are narrated 
with that sweetness and simplicity of style 
that characterize this author, and the 
Spanish atmosphere is exceeding well 
portrayed.” 

—Buffialo Commercial Advertiser. 


i‘, “This latest story by Mrs. Burnett is 
:, characterized by all the daintiness and del- 
icacy that her admirers are so familiar 
with in her other works. She has taken a 
small group of characters and made them 
live and breathe before us.” 
—New York Star. 


“A charming book for summer reading, and well fitted to beguile the hours of thetr weariness at any season. 
The story is Spanish in all its coloring, but human nature is the same all the world over.” 


—NeEw YORK JOURNAL OF COMMERCE. 


MRS. BURNETT’S PUBLISHED WORKS. 


“She is undoubtedly one of the foremost writers of the day, any one of whose works carries with it delight, power, 
and artistic skill,""—PHILADELPHIA TIMES. 


HER POPULAR NOVELS. 
That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s, - - + + $1 25 


‘* We know of no more powerful work from a woman’s 
hand in the English language, not even excepting 
the best of George Eliot’s.”—Boston Transcript. 


A Fair Barbarian, . - $1 25 
‘If a more amusing or clever novelette than ‘A Fair 
Barbarian’ has been given to the American public, 

we fail to recall it." —Pittsburgh Telegraph. 


Through One Administration, $1 50 
‘* As a study of Washington life, dealing largely with 
what might be called social politics, it is certainly a 
success. As a society novel, it is indeed quite per- 
fect.”— The Critic. 


Louisiama,. - + «+ -; ; $1 25 
“A delightful little story, original and piquant in de- 
sign, and carried out with great artistic skill.” 
—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


Haworth’s,, - - - =. .- Pr 25 
‘‘ A product of genius of a very high order.” 
—New York Evening Post. 

‘*One of the few great American novels.” 
—Hartford Courant. 


Surly Tim, and Other Stories, $1 25 
‘‘Uncommonly vigorous and truthful stories of human 
nature.”—Chicago Tribune. 





A UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION. 


In response to a wide demand, Mrs. Burnett's novels were 
recently put into a handsome uniform library edition 
of 6 volumes. The set, encased in a box, $7.50. 





HER FAMOUS JUVENILES. 


Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
Illustrated by R. B. Brrcu. $2.00. 


Now in its hundredth thousand, this story is the 
acknowledged peer of American juveniles. 
‘It is a classic, challenging the best, equalled by none.” 
—Philadelphia Times. 





Sara Crewe. 
Tilustrated by R. B. Brrcu. $1.00. 


Filled with an exquisite pathos and sweetness, ‘‘Sara 
Crewe” took rank at once with ‘‘ Fauntleroy.” 
‘« The nineteenth century ‘ Cinderella,’ 
truly beyond all praise.’”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


and is 


EARLIER STORIES IN PAPER. 





3° cents. 


Lindsay’s Luck, 

Pretty Polly Pemberton, - 
Kathleen, . 

Theo, . 6 8 : ; : oe 
Miss Crespigny, ~~ * 


*,% Also, in Scribner's Yellow Paper Series of 
opular Novels: 


That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s,_ - 
A Fair Barbarian, ~. . oo 
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CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


The Erckmann-Chatrian National Novels. 


S1x VOLUMES, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, AN INTRODUCTION, PREFACES, ETC., 12MO, EACH 
$1.25; THE SET IN A BOX, $7.50. 


“ The Erckmann-Chatrian novels have long enjoyed a high reputation in France, not only on account of their simple 
and delightful ability, but from the other circumstance not so common in the French romance literature of our day, that 
the mother can safely put them in the hands of her daughter without any fear of doing injury either to her taste or her 
morals, Six of these novels were published some twenty years ago by the Scribners, and they are now reproduced in 
handsome style. They are known as the ‘ National Series,’ and are all of a patriotic and historical character. We 
commend them anew to our readers, and offer our thanks to the publishers for bringing such a valuable set of ‘books 
once more within the reach of the American public."—NEW YORK SUN. 


MADAME THERESE: or, the Volunteers of 92. THE INVASION OF FRANCE IN 1814: 








‘**The story is supposed to be written by a boy and has 
all the freshness, the unconscious simplicity and naiveté 
which the imagined authorship should imply; while 
nothing more graphic, more clearly and vividly pictorial, 
has been brought before the public in many a day.” 

—Boston Commonwealth. 


THE CONSCRIPT: A Story of the French War 
of 1813. 


‘*It is hardly fiction—it is history in the guise of fiction, 
and that part of history which historians hardly. write, 
concerning the utter misery and suffering which war 
brings upon the people.”—Ctincinnati Commercial. 


THE BLOCKADE OF PHALSBURG: 
Episode of the End of the Empire. 


An 


Comprising the Night March of the Russian 
Army past Phalsburg. 

‘*All their novels are noted for the same admirable 
qualities—simple and effective realism of plot, incident, 
and language, and a disclosure of the horrid individual 
aspects of war. They are absolutely perfect of their 
kind.”—New York Mail and Express. 


WATERLOO: A Story of the Hundred Days. A 
Sequel to the Conscript of 1813. 

“Written in that charming style of simplicity which 
has made the Erckmann-Chatrian works popular in every 
language in which they have been published.” 

—New York Herald. 


THE PLEBISCITE; or, a Miller's Story of the 
War of 1870-71. 


‘* Not only are they interesting historically, but intrinsically, a pleasant, well-constructed plot, serving in each case 
to.connect the great events which they so graphically treat, and the style being as vigorous and charming as it is pure 


and refreshing.”’—PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER. 


Chopin, and Other Musical Essays. 


By HENRY T. FINCK, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ROMANTIC LOVE AND PERSONAL BEAUTY.” 


“ Mr. Finck has made a masterly analysis of Chopin's genius and works. 
dotes into his essay to satisfy readers who crave the minutest details in the personal history of celebrities, 


I2MO, $1.50. 


And he has put enough incidents and anec- 
The succeeding 


paper, ‘How Composers Work,’ is a genuine revelation to the public from one who ts behind the scenes and in the secret. 
Finely-written, discriminating essays on Schumann, ‘Music and Morals,’ ‘/talian and German Vocal Styles,’ and ‘Gcrman 
Opera in New York’ attest Mr. Finck's high capacity as critic and author.""—NEW YORK JOURNAL OF COMMERCE. 


‘«Mr. Finck’s book is thoughtful, timely, and interest- 
ing; and it is certainly a welcome addition to our small 
output of serious musical studies.”.—Mew York Times. 


‘*As distinctly popular as it is thorough-going and 
fundamental.” —AHarrisburg Telegraph. 
‘‘ Full of interest to every lover of music.” 








—Albany Journal. 


French Traits: 


AN Essay IN COMPARATIVE CRITICISM. By W. C. BROWNELL. 12MO, $1.50. 

‘\ A literary leader in THE DAILY NEWS is devoted to Mr. Brownell’s ‘ French Traits.’ Mr. Brownell is intro- 
duced as an acute American critic, and his book as an admirable study of France. Our American’s method is praised. 
it appears novel to the British student of the foreigner that an observer of foreign customs should analyze them and seck 
Sor the principle of them. It is still more surprising that he should find the principle he seeks. All this and more than 
this has Mr. Brownell done; so that he has not only enlightened the English about France, but has added something to 
American literary credit abroad.”"—G. W. SMALLEY’s LONDON DISPATCH TO NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 

‘*Mr. Brownell has produced a work that is a positive 
and honorable addition to the literature of his country.” 
—New York Times. 


The Black Arrow: a TALE OF THE TWO ROSES. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. WITH TWELVE FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL H. 
Low AND ALFRED BRENNAN. I2MO, PAPER, 50 CENTS; CLOTH, $1.00. 


‘A thoroughly Stevensonian creation, a romance that glows and tingles with originality and moves with an adven- 
turous alacrity that cannot fail to delight all lovers of romantic fiction.” —BROOKLYN TIMES. 


MR. STEVENSON’ S OTHER BOOKS. 

Kidnapped (paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00; illustrated, $1.25)—Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde (paper, 25 
cents; cloth, $1.00)—The Merry Men (paper, 35 cents; cloth, $1.00)—New Arabian Nights (paper, 30 
cents ; cloth, $1.00)—The Dynamiter (paper, 30 cents ; cloth, $1.00)—Virginibus Puerisque (cloth, $1.00) 
—Memories and Portraits (clo., $1.00)—Familiar Studies of Men and Books (clo., $1.25)—Memoir 
of Fleeming Jenkin (clo., $1.00)—Underwoods (clo., $1.00)—A Child’s Garden of Verses (clo., $1.00). 


12 


‘We have seldom met with a more penetrative piece 
of comparative social criticism than this volume affords.” 
—Chicago Evening Fournal., 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


The Tailor-Made Girl : pa hs Aaa Fashions, and 


By Puitip H. WELCH. ILLUSTRATED BY C. JAY TAYLOR. OBLONG FOLIO, $1.00. 


‘* The book may be heartily commended to lovers of humor as one of the best pieces of kindly social satire that has 
appeared for a great while. Mr. Welch is a genuine humorist, and his clever dialogues are admirably set off by Mr. 
Taylor's drawings. The conversations of Miss Gushington, Miss Décolletée, Mrs. Marriedflirt, etc., are rich in 


wholesome amusement.”—NEW HAVEN REGISTER. 


‘*The book is beautifully illustrated.” 
—Newark Advertiser. 
‘*The fashionable girl, and especially her mother should 
read the book. It will amuse them.”—Zoston Beacon. 


‘“‘The score and more of full-page drawings by Mr. 
Taylor are thoroughly in keeping with the humorously 
satirical spirit of the text.”—Hard/ord Times. 


The Five Talents of Woman. 


A BOOK FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN. By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH 
MARRIED,” ‘* MANNERS MAKYTH MAN,” ETC. 12MO, $1.25. 


‘* The author has a large store of apposite quotations and anecdote from which he draws with a lavish hand, and he 
has the art of brightening his pages with a constant play of humor that makes what he says uniformly entertaining.” 


‘*A bright sensible book by an author who has shown 
himself in previous books to be both witty and wise.” 
—Pittsburg Chronicle. 


—BOSTON ADVERTISER. 


“Its pages are bright with lively chat and anecdote, 
and helpful with manifold hints and advice.” 
—Philadelphia Press. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: How to be Happy Though Married (12mo, $1.25)—Manners Makyth Man 


(12mo, $1.25). 


Stuff and Nonsense. 


By A. B. Frost. NEw EDITION, WITH NEW SKETCHES AND DESIGNS. 8vO, $1.25. 


‘* An indescribably amusing and irresistibly funny book. Mr. Frost's drawings are infinitely clever, and the 
nonsense themes, which accompany them, add, of course, to the fun.’"—HARTFORD COURANT. 


‘«One of the funniest books of the season. The humor 


| is developed by an imagination that exaggerates and 


makes everything grotesque and surprising. ‘The stories 
and illustrations convey their humor directly and irre- 
sistibly.”—Boston Globe. 


‘*No one who has ever seen the series of cartoons por- 
traying the fatal mistake of a cat that partook of rat poison, 
or the career of the balloonists, or the grotesque extrava- 
gances in the way of illustrated nonsense, is likely to forget 
the impression of undulterated fun they convey.” 

—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


Three Books for Boys and Girls. 


AMERICAN GIRL’S HANDY BOOK. 


By LINA AND ADELIA B, BEARD. WITH OVER 500 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHORS. SQ. 8vo, $3.00. 


‘The best book of its kind ever published.” 
—The Chautauquan. 
“Tt is a thick, substantial, liberally illustrated volume; 
a cyclopedia of knowledge of especial value to all girls 
in search of healthy, sensible, instructing amusements.” 
—Rochester Herald. 


AMERICAN BOY’S HANDY BOOK. 


By DanieL C. BEARD. WITH OVER 300 ILLUS- 
TRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. SQ. 8vo, $2.00. 


«It tells boys how to make all kinds of things—boats, 
traps, toys, puzzles, aquariums, fishing tackle; how to tie 
knots, splice ropes, to make bird calls, sleds, blow-guns, 
balloons ; how to rear wild birds, to train dogs, and do the 
thousand and one things that boys take delight in.” 

: —lndianapolis Fournal., 


LITTLE PEOPLE: and their Homes in Meadow, Woods, and Waters. 
By STELLA Louise Hook. ILLusTRATED By DAN BEARD AND HARRY BEARD. SQUARE 8VO, $1.50. 


A veautifully illustrated volume for young people, in which the habits, humors, and eccentricities of insects are 
delightfully described, The secrets and charms of insect-land are laid open by her vivacious pen, and the astonishing 
insects are described in a manner that makes them personal acquaintances.”—CAMBRIDGE TRIBUNE. 


‘These stories of real fairies are charmingly written 
and beautifully illustrated.”—Boston Post. 


‘The author has a true eye, a quick imagination, and 
a fascinating pen.”— The /ndependent. 





*.* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 
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SCRIBNER & WELFORD’S N EW BOOKS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD.” 


TROPICAL AFRICA. 


By Professor HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. With six maps and illustrations. 


CONTENTS: 
THE WATER ROUTE TO THE HEART OF AFRICA. THE WHITE ANT: A THEORY. 
EAST AFRICAN LAKE COUNTRY. MIMICRY: THE WAYS OF AFRICAN INSECTS. 
THE ASPECT OF THE HEART OF AFRICA. A GEOLOGICAL SKETCH. 
THE HEART-DISEASE OF AFRICA. A POLITICAL WARNING. 
WANDERINGS ON THE NYASSA-TANGANYIKA PLATEAU. | A METEOROLOGICAL NOTE. 


Professor Drummond’s popular and interesting style, which has attracted to his books so many thousand 
readers of all classes, ensures for this volume (now in its third edition) a great circulation. In a small com- 
pass he gives readers, who just at this time are especially interested in African affairs, a rapid glance of some 
chiefly important phases of African life ; a narrative of the personal adventures of a traveler with acute ob- 
servation and a wonderful gift in describing the essential points of his subject. Professor Drummond entered 
Central Africa from the South, on the Zambesi river, travelling northward up Lake Nyassa, through a country 
which at this time is almost the centre of attention. He touches briefly upon the slave trade, recent explor- 
ations, the life of the natives, the missionary work, the entomology and geology of Africa; and gives just such 
information as one who has not time to read deeply on the subject is anxious to know. The maps, being the 





12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


most modern, are of exceptional value. 


“We know of no book on the subject so perfectly adapted 
to the wants of the great majority of the reading public.” 
—New York Churchman. 
«The book is one which crowds a good deal of meaning and 
a tremendous outlook of suggestion within very narrow limits. 


It is written with admirable simplicity and directness of 


style.”—Chicago Times. 

“Nothing that we have read is so full of really valuable 
information concerning Central Africa. 

sr tladelphta Bulletin. 

“Throughout brevity has been aimed at, but the style is 
80 genial, and the facts for the most part so novel, one could 
well have pardoned Professor Drummond had he been more 
voluminous.”—London Daily Telegraph. 


«The only fault which most readers will find with the present 
volume is its brevity. Professor Drummond is a keen observer 
of natural history; he is not without humor and pathos, and 

e 8 the power of presenting —_ sketches of 
scenery or character in simple language ere is nothing 
heavy or redundant in his book. It is i lively and interesting 
from the first page to the last.”— Scotsman. 

**No one who has read that remarkable volume, ‘ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World,’ requires to be told that Professor 
Drummond is a keen observer, and it is certainly not a slight 
advantage, when great questions are stirring, to have the 
clear and candid opinions which so accomplished and able a 
traveler has — i on ~~ spot concerning the future of 
Africa.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE MULTUM IN PARVO ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


By W. and A, K. JoHNnsTon. 
each map, complete index, etc., etc. 


Comprising 96 double-page maps, political, physical, etc. ; 
Crown 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


useful statistics with 


The most complete, thorough, and accurate pocket atlas ever issued. 
NEW VOLUME OF BAEDEKER’S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 


GREECE. 
cloth, $4.00. 


**The book is characterized by the usual and almost excessive completeness of its fellows. 


as always. 


Latest editions of all previous volumes on hand, 


and views. 12mo. Viz.: 


Alps (Eastern), 
Belgium and Holland, 
Egypt (Lower), . re 
Germany (Northern), 
— (Southern), 

Rhine from Rotterdam to Constance, 
Great Britain, . 
Italy (Northern). 


eon 
SSsesssgsg 


Leghorn, Florence, ete. : 


With a Panorama of Athens, 6 Maps, and 14 Plans. 


12mo, 


The routes are well arranged 


The map3 and plans are admirable.”—Saturday Review. 


Illustrated with numerous maps, plans, panoramas, 


Italy (Central) and Rome, : $2.50 
— — (Southern). Sicily, etc., . ‘ - 2.50 
London and its Environs, : 2 2.50 
Norway and Sweden, . . : . . 38.50 
Palestine and Syria, 

Paris and its Environs, .° 

Switzerland, 

Traveler’s Manual of Convérsation, 





*,* The above books sent upon receipt of advertised price. 
New Catalogue of Rare Books ready. 


Libraries, will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. 


Catalogues of our regular stock, also complete lists of Bohn's 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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HISTORY OF THE WALDENSES OF ITALY. 


From their Origin to the Reformation. By EmIL1io ComBA, D.D. (Waldensian Theological College, Florence, 


Italy). 


Translated from the Author’s Revised Edition by Teofilo E. Comba. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 


Professor Comba’s new book on the Waldenses, embodying, as it does, the result of great research and so much that is 


altogether novel, both in the facts produced and the conclusions arrived at, will appeal to students of history 


and to those 


interested in the people who form the subject of it, as being the first attempt to treat their romantic story fully, and according 


to modern historical methods. 


THE HEIMSKRINGLA; OR, THE SAGAS OF THE NORSE KINGS. 


FROM THE 


ICELANDIC OF SNORRE STURLASON. 


By SAMUEL LAING; Esq. Second edition, revised, with notes, by Rasmus B. ANDERSON, LI..D., United 
States Minister to Denmark, Author of ‘‘ Norse Mythology,” ‘‘ Viking Tales of the North,” and other 
works. With 2 maps. In 4 vols., 8vo, cloth, net $20.00. 


“Snorre Sturlason’s History has inita great deal of poetic fire, and deserves, were it once well edited, furnished with 
accurate maps, chronological summaries, etc., to be reckoned among the great history-books of the world.”—THOMAS CARLYLE. 


“Ana 


cq 
the pride of every Englishman and American.” 


VOLUMES IN FOLIO. 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, Author of ‘‘My Ladies 
Sonnets,” etc. Square 12mo, cloth boards. Lim- 
ited edition, $2.50 net. 


«A bookman’s ballads about books.” 


THE ALPS. 
By Professor F. UMLAUFT, Ph.D. Translated by 


Louisa Brough. With 110 Illustrations (many full- _ 


page) and 2 maps. [Illustrated cover in colors. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, $5.25. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 





uaintance with the ancient runes, with the Eddas, with the Heimskringla, and with the old Saga-lore, should be 


A BOOK OF VERSES. 


By Witi1aM Ernest HENLEY. A new edition, with 
additional poems now first published. Printed on 
heavy paper, 16mo, cloth binding, $1.25. 


TALES OF PSYCHICAL PHENOMENA. 


Ghost Stories and Presentiments, 
Dream Warnings and Mysteries, 
Strange Stories of Coincidence and Ghostly Advent- 
ure. 
A collection of weird, strange, and remarkable tales, 
Three vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $4.50. 


GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. 


By Professor PASQUALE VILLARI. Translated by Linda Villari. Portraits and illustrations in Photo- 
gravure. New edition, revised and enlarged. Two vols., royal 8vo, cloth, $9.00. 

This is the work of an eminent scholar, who has made a special study of the period of the Renaissance. It is founded on the 
results of much original research, not only in the archives of the Government, but also among papers preserved by the families 
of the old Italian nobility. The search has brought to light many new documents of great importance, and in the light of them 
the author has considered Savonarola both as philosopher and as statesman. The work may be considered the only one that 
does full justice to the life and public services of one of the most remarkable men of his time, and one of the most brilliant 


lights of medieval history. 
POEMS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


By W. J. Linton, Author of ‘‘ Claribel and Other Poems,’ ‘‘ Love Lore,” ‘‘ Poetry of America”; and joint 
editor with R. H. Stoddard of ‘‘English Verse.”’ Limited edition printed on hand-made paper, with 
photogravure portrait. Small 4to, half German calf, parchment sides, $5.00 net. 

Mr. Linton’s fame as a wood-engraver has somewhat obscured his merits as a poet. His two volumes, ‘Claribel and Other 
Poems’’ and ‘‘Love Lore,” were both published in very limited editions, and are both now extremely scarce. In the present 
volume nearly all the poems in these works are included. The collection also contains many renderings, in the original 
metres, of French poems, ranging from the thirteenth century to our own day. These translations are with few exceptions, 
published for the first time. A portrait of Mr. Linton is prefixed to the book, 


NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 


By Barry O’MEARA, Body Surgeon to the Emperor. A new edition, with copious notes, biographical 
sketches of Sir Hudson Lowe and the author, and other additions, including appendices of great value 
containing a complete Napoleonic Kalendar, the Napoleonie Roll-of Honour, ete. The whole embellished 
by colored plates, several portraits of Napoleon, wood-cuts, and other illustrations. Two vols., demy 
8vo, decorated cloth, $10.00. 





*,* The above books sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular stock, also complete lists of Bohn’s 
Libraries will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


THE MISSES CRAHAM. 
(Successors to the Misses Green.) 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1816, 
This school continues the careful training and thorough in- 
struction in every department, for which it has hitherto been 
so favorably known. 63 Fifth Avenue. 





Miss KIERSTED. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Thorough courses in English, 
French, and German. Studio. 26 East 62d Street (Central Park). 





Miss ELIZABETH L. KOUES. 

Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Children. 
Graduates prepared for College. 
Special Courses of Study. 
Circulars upon application. 


Forty-five East 68th Stieet. 





Miss SUSAN M. VAN AMRINGE. 


School for Girls. Circulars on application. 
106 East 38th Street, near Park Avenue. 





THE MISSES WREAKS. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Children, with 
Kindergarten. Circulars on application. 37 East 68th Street. 


WEST END AVENUE SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Miss Martua S. Tuoompson, Principal. 

208 West End Ave., near 75th Street. 
THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL. 
Family and Day School for Girls. (Established 1862.) 
Miss Day in charge. 32 West goth Street. 





MADEMOISELLE RUEL. 
School for Girls. 





(Number limited.) 26 East 56th Street. 


THE MISSES MOSES. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Children. 
Kindergarten. Highest references. 





647 Madison Avenue. 





Miss CHISHOLM. 
ScHoot For GIRLs. 


Classes for Boys. 15 E. 65th Street. 


MADAME MEARS. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 48th year. 
222 Madison Avenue. 





* Kindergarten taught by a specialist. 





MRS. SYLVANUS REED. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Twenty-fifth year. 6 and 8 East 53d Street. 





Miss ANNIE BROWN. | 
School for Girls. With Gymnasium and Kindergarten. Ninth 
year. 713-715 Fifth Avenue. 





MADAME DA SILVA. 
(Successor to Mrs. Ogden Hoffman.) Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. 24 West 38th Street. 





THE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL. 

Miss Emity A. Warp, Principal (many years with the Comstock 
School). Separate departments for girls and boys. Resident 
pupils received. 152 West 103d Street, near Boulevard. 





Miss J. F. MOORE. 
3oarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Children, 
117 West 76th Street. 





RUTGERS FEMALE COLLEGE. 

Full Collegiate Course. Special or elective Preparatory, Primary, 
Kindergarten, and Boarding Departments. 51st year opens Sept. 
25, 1889. Rev. G. W. Samson, D.D., President. 

Mrs. E. S. West, Lady Principal. 54 and 56 West ssth Street. 





THE AUDUBON INSTITUTE 
For Young Ladies. Primary, Academic, and Collegiate. 
Rev. Atrrep C. Ros, Principal. 233 Lenox Avenue. 





Miss IMOGEN SOMERFIELD PIERCE. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. College preparation. 
Post-graduate course and art studio. 50 West 48th Street. 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS FOR BOYS. 





Boys BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 
Preparation for Business and College. 
Nowg._it AND SCHERMERHORN, 54 West 57th Street. 





DR. J. SACHS. COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
Thorough preparation for Colleges and Scientific Schools. 
38 West soth Street. 





THE WEST END SCHOOL. 
Collegiate and Military. 
CuEsTER Donatpson, A.M., Head-Master. 
113 West 7rst St. (near Central Park). 





ALBERT W. BERG. 
Piano, Organ, and Harmony. Manuscript Music revised for 
publication. Music Rooms, 356 West 2oth Street. 

25 Union Square (Wm. A. Pond & Co.). 
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Circulars of 


Mr. F. G. PAULSON, 
441 Wood Street, 
PITTSBURGH, - PA. 





Mr. P. C. BARCLAY, 
CAIRO, ILL. 





Mr. RUKARD HourD, 
6 & 7 Johnston B’ld’g, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Circulars of 


Mr. W. J. WItcox, 
126 Washington St., 
=. CHICAGO, : ILL. 


Mr. G. B. STERLING, 
52 Dey St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Mr. NEAL FARNHAM, 
ist Nat. Bank B’ld’g, 
el MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, CHESTER, PA. 


A MILITARY COLLEGE. De 


Thorough work in Laboratory, Drafting-room and Field. 


A Preparatory Department. .Best Moral, Mental, and Physical Training. 


28th Session opens Wednesday, September 18, ’89. 


ees in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, and Arts. 
Military system second only to that of the U. S. M. A 


Spacious Buildings ; Extensive Equipment. 
Circulars of CoL. CHARLES E. Hyatt, President. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 





BISHOPTHORPE. 

A Church School for Girls. Pupils prepared for College. 

21st year. Semper Fidelis. Fideli Certa Merces. (School Legend.) 
F. I. Watsn, Principal. Bethlehem. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Established in 1850, removed in 1883 from Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country seat of Jay Cooke. For 
circulars apply to Principals. Ogontz, Mont. Co. 
Miss BOYER'S 

English, French, and Music School. 
Pupils. 
women. 








For Boarding and Day 
Its aim is to help girls to become cultured and intelligent 
Music Department in charge of Miss E. P. SHeRwoop, 
and under the supervisiorf of Mr. Witt1am H. SuHerwoop, of 
New York. 1700 Green Street, Philadelphia. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The fortieth annual session opens Oct. 3, 1889. A three years? 

graded course is given in Spring and Winter terms. For further 

particulars, address Crara MarsHALL, M.D., Dean. 
N. Col. Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

The thirty-fourth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1889, clinics and 

lectures ten months in the year. Women students admitted. 

For further particulars, address C. N. Petrce, D.D.S., Dean, 
1415 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 











MORAVIAN SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies. A century’s experience, combined with best 
modern methods, affords educational facilities equaled by few 


and excelled by none. 
Bethlehem. 





MOUNTAIN SEMINARY. 
A thorough school for Young Ladies. 
Home comforts. 33d year. 


Situation noted for health. 
Grounds, 10o acres. Prepares for 








college. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
A. R. Grier, Business Manager. 
oh Miss N, J. Davis, Principal. _—_—Birmingham. — 
INDIANA. 





ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Engineering. Well endowed, well equipped depart- 
ments of Mechanical and Civil Engineering, Electricity, Chemistry, 
Drawing, Shops and Laboratories. Expenses low. 

Address T. C. MENDENHALL, President. 
__Terre Haute, _ 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


OHIO. 





MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE. 

Established 1856. Family School for Young Ladies. History and 

Literature a specialty. Careful home training and social culture, 

Music and Art. Advantages of Cincinnati made available to pupils. 

European vacation parties. Address H. THANE MILLER. 
Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati. 





CINCINNATI! CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

Miss Ciara Baur, Directress. Established 1867. 

The advantages and merits of this large and successful Conserv- 
atory are set forth in an illustrated catalogue, which will be sent 
free to any address. Cincinnati. 





WESLEYAN COLLEGE. 

Oldest Chartered College for Women in the world. 654 Alumnz. 

Music, Art, Science, and Classics. Also college for both sexes 50 

miles north of city. Address Rev. W. K. Brown, D.D. 
Cincinnati. 





MISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. Fall term begins Sept. 19, 1889. College 


Preparatory Course. 
151 E. Broad Street, Columbus. 





Miss MITTLEBERGER AND MiSS BLAKEMORE’S 
School for Girls. Fall term begins September 26, 1889. 
1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland. 





Miss ANNE HATHAWAY BROWN’'S 

School for Girls. Pupils admitted to Vassar College upon the 
certificate of the school. 

785 and 787 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. 








ILLINOIS. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY 
grants all College Degrees without residence. Post-graduate Cor- 
respondence Courses. Fifty Professors. For particulars, send 10 
cents for sample copy of 16-page journal. 

N. B.—Teachers secured schools. Circulars /ree. 





Chicago. 





ROCKFORD SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies. College course, standard for admission same 
as Eastern Colleges. Excellent preparatory course. Superior 
facilities for Music and Art. Resident Physician. Sargent system 
of Gymnastics. For catalogues, address 

Anna B. Getston, Principal. Lock Box 15, Rockford. 





Miss A. C. MORGAN'S SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies re-opens September 25, 1889. 
John G. Whittier says: ‘‘A better, healthier, and pleasanter 
location for a school could scarcely be found in New England.” 
Portsmouth. 





GRANT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 

Collegiate and Literary courses. 
Its certificate admits to Vassar, 

M. A. Mingan, A.M., Principal. 

247-249 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago. 


Boarding and Day School. 
21st year begins September 19. 
Smith, and Wellesley. 











MASSACHUSETTS. 














SUMMER SCHOOL FOR Boys. 
At the Bryant School. June 27 to September 1. 

“The best located and most successful of the Summer Schools for 
Boys”; property beautifully situated on salt water ; every facility 
for study and recreation. For catalogue apply to Gro. Bruck 
CorTEtyou, Principal. Roslyn, Long Island. 








KENNEBUNK OUTING CLUB 
for Boys. A summer outing on the sea-coast at Kennebunkport, 
Maine. Excellent appointments. All out-door sports under skilled 
direction. Special advantages offered for collegiate preparation. 
For prospectus, address Henry Pennypecker, A. B. (Harvard), 
or Epwarp H. Fattows, A.B. (Amherst). 

Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn. 





MRS. ALFRED WILKINSON’S 

School for Girls. $650 per year. No extras. Re-opens Septem- 
ber 18, 1885. Refers to Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, George Wm. 
Curtis, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hon. Andrew D. White, 
Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, Hon. James B. Angell, Elizabeth S. 
Kirkland. Syracuse. 





HOUGHTON SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies offers unsurpassed advantages in Music, Lan- 
guages, Science, and Art, attractive to graduates of high schools. 
For illustrated catalogue, address A. G. Benepict, A.M. 

Clinton. 





THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Send for catalogue. 
Joun N. Tirpen, A.M., M.D., Principal. 
Peekskill-on-Hudson. 





COTTAGE SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies. 

Rev. C. W. Haw ey, A.M., Principau. 
Clinton. 








LYNDON HALL. 
For Young Ladies. 41st year. Every advantage at moderate rates. 
College preparation. Circulars by mail. 

Samuet WE Lts Buck, A.M. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Poughkeepsie. 











“SEVEN GABLES." MRS. WESTCOTT.. 

Boarding School for Young Ladies, in South Jersey. Prepares for 
any college. Climate mild and dry. Gymnasium. Illustrated 
circular, Bridgeton. 





BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
Solid foundations in English and Academic Studies. Prepares for 
College, Scientific Schools, and Business. Music. Upton’s U. S. 
Tactics. Lieut. T. D. Lanpon, Comdt. 

Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A.M., Principal. 


(Between New York and Philadelphia.) Bordentown. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 

Furnishes thorough Courses of Instruction in Music in all its 
departments, Literature, Elocution, Languages, Fine Arts, Phys- 
ical Culture, etc. Class and Private Lessons under ablest 
Masters. Conservatory Home for Young Ladies is u:paralleled. 
Next term begins Sept. 12th. 

Its Graduates and Certificated Students are qualified to fill 
remunerative positions of honor and usefulness. Located in 
Boston, the acknowledged Musical and Literary centre of America. 
Send 3 cent stamp for calendar. E. Touryee, Director. 

Franklin Square, Boston. 





SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 
Foremost School of Oratory in methods and results. For Voice, 
Body, and Mind. Opens October 3d. Catalogues free. Summer 
Term, Lancaster, Mass., July 6th. 

S. S. Curry, 153¢ Beacon St., Boston. 





MADAME AND MLLE. DECOMBES. 
French Home and School for Young Ladies. Number limited. 
Highest reference. 152 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 





GANNETT INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Family and Day Pupils. 

The thirty-sixth year begins Oct. 2, 1889. For circular, apply to 
Rev. Geo. GannetT, D.D. 69 Chester Square, Boston. 





HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 

Classical, Scientific, Business, and Preparatory Departments. 
Strict Supervision and Home Comforts. 34th year begins Sept. 12- 
The Rt. Rev. B. H. Paddock, D.D., Visitor. JoszrpH ALDEN 
Suaw, A.M., Head-Master. Worcester. 





MITCHELL'S BOYS SCHOOL, BILLERICA. 

A Strictly Select Family School for Boys from 7 to 15 inclusive. 
Send for circular to M. C. MitcuHe.t, A.M., Principal. 
18 miles from Boston, Boston & Lowell R. R. 

Circulars on application. Number absolutely limited to 40. 





WILLISTON SEMINARY. 

Prepares Boys for any College or Higher Scientific School. Fall 

term opens September 5, 1889. Catalogues and illustrated article 

on application. Address Rev. Wm. GALLAGHER, Principal. 
Easthampton. 





AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 
of Languages, Science, Art, Literature, Political Science, Math- 
ematics, and Physical Training. Thirteenth Session at Amherst 
College, July 8th to August oth, 1889. 

Circulars and programme free. Address 


Pror. W. L. MontTAaGue. Amherst. 





PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. Prepares for College, Science, Art, Music. 
Beautiful and healthful Iccation. Established in 1869. 

James C. Parsons, Principal. Greenfield. * 





CARLETON SCHOOL 
for Boys. Home and day pupils. Select and safe. $550 per 
year. Next term begins September 11, 1889. For circulars, 





address I. N. Carteton, A.M. Sradford. 
HOME SCHOOL 
for Delicate and Nervous Children and Youth. 

Mrs. W. D, Herrick, Principal. Amherst. 





BAQUET INSTITUTE. 
English, French, and German Boarding School for Young Ladies. 
Location unsurpassed. 


Harriet Stuart BaQuet, Principal. Short Hills. 








Mrs. A. P. POTTER'S SCHOOLS 

for Young Ladies. 
Home School, Everett, Mass. Sixteenth year. 
Home School, Natick, Mass. Sixth year. 
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VIRGINIA. 





AUGUSTA FEMALE SEMINARY. 
Miss Mary J. Batpwin, Principal. 

Term begins Sept. 4, 1889. Unsurpassed location, grounds, 
and appointments. Full corps of teachers. For catalogue, apply to 
Principal. Staunton. 





FISHBURNE SCHOOL. 
Full Course of Instruction. 
celled. Military Discipline. 
catalogue. 


Equipment first class. Location unex- 
No bad boy wanted. Send for 
Waynesboro. 





KENMORE UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL. 
Prepares for University of Va. 18th Session begins Sept. 12, ’89. 
Address H. A. Stropg, Principal. Amherst C. H. 








WEST VIRCINIA. 





COTTAGE HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. Boarding and Day School. 
ough. Climate invigorating. Address Principal. 


Education thor- 


Alderson. 








RHODE ISLAND. 





FRIENDS SCHOOL. 

For Both Sexes. Founded in 1784. Excellent Home. Students 
from 18 States. All denominations. Thorough work in English, 
Science, Classics, Music, and Art. Our Certificate admits to 
College. Address AuGustingE Jones, LL.B. Providence. 


CONNECTICUT. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR Boys. 
Circular on request. 
Frank S. Roserts, Principal. 





Norwalk. 
Miss Low. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 

Stamford. 


(Number Limited.) 





MRS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Prepares for Smith and Wellesley, and admits to Vassar by Certifi- 
cate. Circulars. Early application necessary. New Haven. 





Miss BARTLETT’S 
(Formerly Miss Nott’s) Home and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Prepares for College. Circulars sent on application. 

33 Wall Street, New Haven. 





MINNESOTA. 





ST. MARY'S HALL. 
Twenty-fourth year. Terms $350 per year. Rr. Rev. H. B. 
Wuirrte, Rector. Miss E. F. Lawrence, Principal. No extra 
charge for French or German. Thirteen experienced Professors 
and Teachers, two efficient Matrons. For admission apply to the 
Rector. Faribault. 








Received too late for 
ILLINOIS. 


classification. 


NEW JERSEY. 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
Rev. Josep Cummincs, D.D., LL.D., President. 

100 Professors and Instructors, and over 1450 Students. The 
University offers Professional, Collegiate, and Preparatory ad- 
vantages complete at a moderate cost. For catalogues, address 
the President. 

Evanston. 


TRINITY HALL. 
Established 1867. 
Boarding School for Girls. Advantages of the highest order. 
Solid Culture in English, Music, Art, Languages. Careful train- 
ing in manner, mind, and heart. For circular, address 
RACHELLE Gissons Hunt, Principal. 





Beverly. 





LATIN, PART I., ' 
Just Published. Price, 50c. 
Invaluable to all who desire to 
read Latin, and especially valu- 
able to young men preparing for 
college. 


IN 


Dr. RICHARD 


TEN WEEKS 


You can, at your own home, by 


S. ROSENTHAL’S MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 


learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, Italian, or German. 
Specimen Copy, Spanish, French, German, or Italian, 25 Cents. 


All subscribers—$5.00 for each language—become actual pupils of Dr. Rosenthal,who cor- 
rects all exercises,and corresponds with them in regard to any difficulties which may occur. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Herald Building, Boston, Mass. 


« 





BEFORE BECINNING WORK 


OR BUYING SEEDS OR 


IN YOUR GARDEN THIS YEAR, 


PLANTS, SUBSCRIBE TO 


GARDEN AND FOREST. 


Its direction and advice will be invaluable to you throughout the year. It 


is acknowledged to be the best paper 
amateur or professional. 


in the world for American gardeners, 


It is continental in its range,dealing with the care 


and management of gardens under the conditions—of climate, etc.—peculiar 


to America. 
Weekly. 
new volume. 


Beautifully illustrated. $4.00 a year. 


Broad, thorough, popular, instructive, attractive, American. 


Send for prospectus of the 


GARDEN AND FOREST PUBLISHING CO., Tribune Building, New York. 
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Messrs. BELFORD, CLARKE & CO.S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MASQUE OF DEATH, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By CHARLES LOTIN HILDRETH. 
edges, $1.00. 

“A beautiful volume, bound in white vellum, with an exquisite 
design in blue and gold. It may be safely predicted that this 
volume of Mr. Hildreth’s collected works — win bi 
fame as one of the few great can poets 


“There is asense and a sincerity, a gravite, a dignity, in his 
work, which is uncommon. There is a power of self-restraint, an 
evenness of strength in his verse which commands our respect. 

ere is a masterly touch in the clarity and precision of poems 
like these.”—R. H. Sropparp, in Mail and Express, 

“Tn his songs and love poetry he has touched a new key, per- 

haps, more property, a@ perfect chord. Full of fire and passion, 

icate and vivid, these beautiful offeri are worthy of the 
Sane of love upon ~~ they are laid.” —The New York World, 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, rough 


im enduring 


THE ANATOMY OF NEGATION. 


Epgar Saurus, Author of “‘The Truth About Tristrem 
arick,” ‘‘Eden,” “A Transaction in Hearts,” ‘‘The Philos- 
ophy of Disenchantment.’’ 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
In this remarkable volume the author gives what may be called 
a history of Negation, or a denial of the theistic idea and belief, 
from the earliest traditional era up to the present day. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DISENCHANTMENT. 


By Ep@ar Sattus. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

ees work which entitles the aatae | to a first place 
in the ranks of modern thinkers. Even those wh > Snares with 
his conclusions cannot deny him a vigorous and pointed logic, 
keen insight, and powerful reasoning. 


A SPLENDID EGOTIST. 


By JEANNETTE H. WatwortH, Author of ‘That Girl from 
Texas,” ‘‘The Bar Sinister,” “‘The New Man at Rossmere,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper covers, 50 cents. 

A brilliant society novel, Gostietly he best which its gifted 
author has yet given to the world ithout being in the least 
degree sensational, it holds the reader’s interest from the first 
page to the last. 


DINNEROLOGY. OUR EXPERIMENTS IN DIET. 
By Pan. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


A book of unusual ability in relation to the foods we eat and 
those which we ought to eat, with a view to health and economy. 


THE BLACK BALL. 


By Ernest DELANCEY PIERSON, Author of “A Slave of Cir- 
cumstances,” ‘“‘The Shadow of the Bars,” “The Merry 
Muse,” etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00; paper covers, 
50 cents. 

Mr. Pierson’s latest and best work, alive with humor and genu- 
ine pathos, at once fantastic and intensely human. 


THE MERRY MUSE. 


Edited by Ernest DELANCEY Pierson, Author of ‘A Slave 
of Circumstances,” ‘‘The Shadow of the Bars,” “The Black 
Ball,” etc. 12mo, white cloth, vellum style, gilt top, illus- 
a cover, $1.50. . 

arming volume in white covers with an exquisite design in 
bine and It is at once rich, at tive, and in excellent 
a collection of that class of light, witty, or pathetic 
vere R. which the common title of ‘‘society verse” has been 


THE VENGEANCE OF MAURICE DENALGUEZ, 


By SELINA Doxtaro, Author of ‘Bella Demoma,” “Mes 
Amours,” etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
Madame Dolaro’s posthumous novel. A work of eee 

it combining pictures of London high: life with keenly 

ted satire and a lofty moral. 











HERNDON’S LINCOLN. 
By Witit1AM H. HERNDON and J. W. WEIK, A.M. Three 
volumes. Half calf, $9.00; cloth, $4.50. 


This is a life of the awed ~ a Ey and martyr-President from 
an entirely new standpo: t is a close study of the man’s 
personal character = eiake life by W. H. Herndon, for twenty 
years his law partner. 


MADELINE, AND OTHER POEMS, 
By JAMES MoCARROLL. 12mo, white vellum-cloth, gilt top, 
rough edges, $1.50. 


A beautifully bound volume of verse by the ‘‘ veteran poet and 
editor,”” whose newspaper life covers more than half a century, 
and whose fugitive verses, here collected for the first time, have 
—— fi numerous readers in this country and in 


a. 
A RIDE ON A CYCLONE, 


By WILLIAM HOSEA BALLov. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


A volume that might have been written in part by Jules Verne, 
or by the author of “‘ Peter Wilkins,” but ae! is, nevertheless, 
full of some solid information regarding B anks, Trusts, M 
olies, and great Syndicates. 

ASTARTE, 


From the French of ALFRED DELVAU, by R. B. DAVENPORT, 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00; paper covers, 50 cents. 


Astrong book, written in the modern school of French realism, 
and cleverly translated. 


THE PROPHET’S MANTLE. 


i om BLAND. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00; paper covers, 
n 


A fascinating story of Russian and English life, strongly dra- 
matic and overflowing with striking incident. The plot is involved 
and its unravelling holds the reader’s interest from the beginning 
to the end. 

HIS FATAL SUCCESS. 


By MALCOLM BELL. With illustrated cover by E. HAMILTON 
BELL. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper covers, 50 cents. 


A novel founded upon the occult, but in an entirely original 
manner, 
HER STRANGE FATE, 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; illustrated paper covers, 


‘onop- 


By CELIA LOGAN. 
50 cents. 
This bright and vividly original novel, from the pen of the a 


known and popular authoress, Celia Logan, is a highly dramatic 
story of American life. 


TREAN ; OR, THE MORMON’S DAUGHTER. 


A romantic story of life among the Latter-day Saints. By 
ALVA MILTON KERR. (Written while the caier was living 
in Utah.) 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper covers, 50 cents. 

Astory replete with most thrilling information on the subject 
of Mormonism. 


TO-NIGHT AT EIGHT. 


Comedies and Comediettas. By FANNIE AYMAR MATHEWS, 
Author of ‘‘ His Way and Her Will,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper covers, 50 cents. 

A series of brilliant episodes in dial 
and original story with a definite point, 
fluent style. 


ue form. Each is aclever 
written in a charmingly 


THE LION'S SHARE, 
By Mrs. CLARK WARING. Paper covers, 25 cents, 
A brilliant story by a clever writer. 


THE QUEEN OF THE BLOCK. 
By ALEXANDER KINKEAD. Paper covers, 25 cents. 


A STORM ASHORE. 
By James H. CONNELLY. Paper covers, 25 cents. 












NEW YORK: 18-22 E. 18th St. 


CHICAGO: 109-114 Wabash Ave. 
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SAN FRANCISCO: 834 Market St. 
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DELICATE. REFINED. FRAGRANT. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


LADD & COFFIN, sacrncens’, LUNDBORG’S PERFUMERY, 
24 Barclay St., cor. Church St., New York. 
23 
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WASHING GOWNS from $65. 
CLOTH GOWNS from $96, 
RIDING HABITS, $100, | 




















SPECIAL DESIGNS MADE—————® 
© TO SUIT PATRONS. 









Ls pe Samples and sketches forwarded free by mail to E. & 


= intending purchasers, ie! Va 
210 Fifth Avenue, “:* 1132 Broadway, N. Y. 















Will buy sufficient 


Pp l to doa large wash— 
Cal Ine Clean a house, 

or enough of both to prove to any woman its wonderful dirt-removing 
and labor-saving qualities. Costs almost nothing, but makes the 
dirt jump. Does it hurt the hands or clothing ?—NO, it is harmless. 


Many millions of packages used every year—no complaints, but 
many women write: cannot get along without PEARLINE. 


e Peddlers and unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations which 
i , ut1O they claim to be Pearline, or“‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE. 
a PEARLINE is never peddled. 144 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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DEER PARK 0 OAKLAND, 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES, 


3,000 FEET ABOVE TIDE-WATER. 


SEASON OPENS FUNE 22d, 18809. 


PSS 








These famous mountain resorts, situated at the summit of the 
Alleghanies and directly upon the main line of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, have the advantage of its through train service both east and 
west, and are therefore readily accessible from all parts of the country. 
All Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park and Oakland during 
the season. 

With due regard for the safety of guests in case of accident, fire 
escapes of the most recent and approved design have been added to the 
hotel buildings at both resorts. 
| Electric lights have been introduced throughout the houses and 


grounds; Turkish and Russian baths and large swimming pools provided 





for ladies and gentlemen; suitable grounds for lawn tennis; bowling alleys 
and billiard rooms are here; fine riding and driving horses are kept for 
thire ; in short, all the necessary adjuncts for the comfort, health, or 
ipleasure of patrons. 
| Rates, $60, $75, and $90 a month, according to location. 

All communications should be addressed to George D. DeShields, 
Manager Baltimore and Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up to June roth; 
fafter that date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett County, Md. 
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Goods for Hot Weather. 


We call attention to our select 
and varied lines of fabrics for 
Mid-Summer wear. 

Different grades and styles of 
fine Scotch Ginghams, 20 to 50 
cents per yard; French Sateens, 
30 and 35 cents per yard. All- 
Wool Challies, 30 inches wide, 50 
cents per yard. 

Printed India Silks and Failles, 
$1.00 per yard; Printed Satin 
Striped Tussahs, $1.00 per yard; 
Printed Peau de Soie, $1.25 per 
yard. 

Wash Silks, durable and com- 
fortable, in Cheviot Stripes, at 
$1.00 per yard, are increasingly 
popular. 

Write for samples. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





No. 1 represents a high-necked garment, 
No. 2a low-necked one, which admits of be- 
ing high in the back and low front. No.3 
is to illustrate our mode of adjusting the 
“Flynt Hose Support” each side of the 
hip; also, the most correct way to apply 
the waistbands for the drawers, under and 
outside petticoats and dress skirts. No.4 
shows the Flynt Extension — oy 
No. 5, the 
Misses’ aist, with Hose Supports at- 
tached. oo ; itl be — ry little 

. Jan. 6, _ people. 0. ustrates how warp 

ay :. ms threads of the fabrics cross at right angles 

; in the back, thereby insuring in every 

waist the most successful Shoulder Brace ever con. 
structed. 

It is universally indorsed by eminent physicians as the most 
Scientific Waist or Corset known. 


THE FLYNT WAIST 
is the only garment manufactured where the material of 
which it is made is shrunk before cut, the only one which in 
its natural construction contains a 


SHOULDER BRACE 
which supports the bust from the shoulders, and (a fact s0 
essential to large girls or women) thereby overcomes the ob- 
jectionable abdominal development. The Flynt Waist, fitting 
superbly, permits that most desirable grace of motion possible 
only = perfect respiration gained by freedom from con- 
pression. 

For singers, actresses, teachers, or pupils of elocution or 
physical exercise, for equestrians or invalids, for every girl or 
woman, the Flynt Waist is unequaled. 

Thousands of ladies whom we have fitted by mail satisfac- 
torily, are constantly blessing its inventor. 

t@~ Our “‘ Manual,” containing 48 pages of reading matter 
relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes of Under-dressing, 
Sent Free to any physician or lady, on application to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Columbus Avenue cars pass the house from all depots. 


q Waist, appreciated by mothers. 








J. LICHTENSTEIN & SONS, 


Grand Street, New York, 
Summer Dress Goods 


CPECIAL SALES 


IN OUR 


Dress Goods Department 
THIS MONTH. 


A CHOICE STOCK 
OF ALL THE 
POPULAR FABRICS 
OF THE SEASON 
AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES 
IN NEW YORE. 





Samples sent on 
application. 








Our magnificent 160-page catalogue sent to an: rson for 
l5c. to pay postage. Address eae 


J. LICHTENSTEIN & SONS, 
281, 283, 285, and 287 Grand Street, New York. 





VELUTINA 


ONLY REAL SUBSTITUTE 

FOR LYONS VELVET, 
Superseding every Velveteen, Three quali- 
ties, Latest fashionable shades.‘ Velutina, 
Wear Guaranteed,” stamped on selvage. 
Sold by all leading houses. Trade only 
supplied by N. ERLANGER & CO., 
Sole Agents, 453 & 455 Broome St., N.Y. 











VELUTINA 











WIRE BUSTLE | 


which supports the back fullness 
just right for the 4 


DIRECTOIRE SKIRT. 
Never gets misplaced or broken. 
ONLY 35 CENTS. 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
Samples sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 

Send for our Price-List of 
BRAIDED WIRE BUSTLES, DREs 
Forms, AND Hair ROLLS. 
Weston & Welis Mfg. Co, 
1117 Cherry St., Phila. 


A BRAIDED 
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ESTABLISHED 1852 


OFFICES:C@R FULTON &WILLIAMSD 


NEW YORKG 
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KETCHING OUTFITS® 


OF ALLKINDS 


UBE COLORS-‘WATER COLORS CRAYONS 
DRAWING PAPER: CANVASBRUSHES O1bS MEDIUMS: 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS 
HOUSE PAINTERS COLORS 


FRESC@ CLRS: FINE VARNISHES 
Correspondence invited: Catalogues of our different 
departments To resbonsible barlies. oe 
COPFIN:DEVOE & Ce-176 RANDOLPHS™ CHICAGO 









ARTISTS 
MATERIALS. 
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If you have never used a good fountain pen 
you cannot realize its value : 

Ist. In the greater ease and comfort with 
which you will write ; 

2d. In the time saved by writing faster and 
not dipping ; 

3d. Writing faster you will catch more of your 
flying thoughts, and thus will not only do more 
but better work by using a 


Waterman 


Ideal Fountain Pen, 


which is always with you, always ready, and 
writes continuously for hours when needed, 

Ask your stationer for it. If he hasn’t it and 
will not get it for you, do not waste your money 
on any other, but write for our price-list with 
illustrations, testimonials, etc, 

You will not lose anything in giving it a trial, 
for if it is not entirely satisfactory it can be re- 


turned, and your money will be refunded. 
| 
| 
A 
L. E. Waterman Co. 
155 Broadway, New York. 


The Ideal Pocket, for pens and pencils. 
nickel, 15 cents; with leather cover, 30 cents. 


See advertisements in previous numbers. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Mention ScriBNER’s MAGAZINE. (6, ’89-) 


WATERMAN S 


Why Waste Time? 





IDEAL PEN. 





Price of pocket: 








Dont 
spowl your 
Feet with 









Burté Pekarp 


The Burt & Packard Shoe 


Conforms to Shape of the Foot. 
If you want perfection in fit, with 


that every pair is stamped | freedom from corns and all discomfort 
a2 Seerhe Burt & Pacxarp. ou will never en —_ except 
Korrect Shape.”* he Burt & Packard Shoe 
It is rth Fw as 2 most Noe" table 
VU RT ¢ the best wearing and most stylish gentle- 
men’s shoe made in the world. 


The Burt & Packard Shoe costs 
no more than any other fine shoe, though 
none approach tt in value, All styles in 
Hand-made, Hand- Welt, and Burtwelt; 
also Boys’ and YouTH 

If not sold tnd — dealer send his name 
and your address to 


PACKARD & FIELD, 


Ss to 
Bee oceans.) Brockton, Mass, 


AV % 











Wear the Burt & ans “Korrect Shape.” 














IF YOU WANT 





Write us, mentioning this magazine, and we 
will mail 92-page Catalogue free, giving valuable information. 





We make it easy 


to deal with us wherever you live. Prices most reasonable for strictly first- 
class Pianos. Easy Payments everywhere. Old Pianos taken in exchange 
though you live 1,000 miles away. We guarantee satisfaction, or Piano to cor.e 
back at our expense for railway freights both ways. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 
181 and 182 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


















CHESS—A NEW GROUP OF STATUARY. 
VERY SUITABLE FOR A 


WEDDING GIFT. 


PRICE, $15. 
Send for photographic print showing its interesting 
details, or enclose 10 cents for a photographic cata- 
logue of all the groups now published. 


JCHN ROGERS, 
14 West 12th St., New York. 


FORMERLY 860 BROADWAY. 









RT ICLES 


Who hasn't had POOR HOSE? 


Do not waste your money on rubber hose but get the 





300 lbs. PRESS 





The Spiral Cotton Hose is the only reliable Hose, 
which is proven by there being so many imitations, 
The genuine has FOUR distinguishing marks. 

I. A red line running through it. 

Il. The patent mark ‘‘Spiral,’’ patented March 30, 
1880. 
III. The corrugated band fastening hose to coupling, 
IV. Corrugated coupling as shown in cut. 

The ‘‘ Spiral”? Cotton Hose having no outside cover- 
ing to hold moisture as rubber hose will, dries like a 
towel. Insist on getting this Hose, as some dealers 
will try to sell an inferior cotton hose. 


Send for Samples and Circulars. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE CO., Sole Mfts,, 


§ 234 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
(222 Lake Street, Chicago, Til. 





TO HOUSEKEEPERS and STORAGE COMPANIES. 
the famous WOOL and FUR PRESERV- 

U DINE ATIVE. A resistless Insecticide. Cleanest, 
handiest, quickest, and surest. A speci- 


pe 
men sheet powerful enough to protect a (locked) trunk full, 
mailed for 5 cts. MOECHEL & CO., Philadelphia. 


ELECTRI BELLS. Dry Battery. Best in 


the world. Catalogues. 
ROBINSON ELECTRICAL WORKS, Albany, N.Y. 


AN OLD RECOGNIZED REMEDY FOR 
PAIN PERFECTED. 


THE HOUSEHOLD DRY CUP! 


Pat. Oct. 1888. A child can use it. It equals a seven dollar in- 
strument. Forces liniment into the pores. Pressure, 14 Ibs. to 
square inch. Specific for Snake and Dog Bites. mpeetenen 
should have it. Weight 20z. Price 75 cents. At all druggists, 
or by mail. 
STEELE & JOHNSON M’F’G CO., 
WATERBURY, CONN. 











ANDREWS FOLDING BED 


FOR SALE BY 
ALL FURNITURE DEALERS. 


SEND FOR CATALOCUE. 
ANDREWS WF°G COMPANY, 76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


BOOK HOLDERS. 
THE Most PERFECT 
DICTIONARY HOLDER. 
The Progressive EuchreTable 
Send for Catalogue. 
R. M. LAMBIE, 
39 E.19th St., N.Y. 
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ezer. 


Ice Cream at Home! 


Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple Motion 


m WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


Covered Gearing, Waterproof Tubs, Durable Cans, Malleable Iron Beaters coated with 
Tin, and the Triple Motion, are only a few of the many desirable features of this famous 


Will freeze in half the time of any other Freezer and 
prodnce cream of the finest quality. 


For sale by wide awake, cnterpeising, tradesmen the world over. Inquire for the 3 
“White Mountain” of your local 


A book of choice receipts for Ice Cream, Sherbet, Water Ices, etc., packed with each 
Freezer this season, or will be mailed upon receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 


124 HOLLIS ST... NASHUA, N. H. ; 












ealer in house furnishing goods. 











“FROZEN DAINTIES.”’ 
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SOLID SILVER FORKS anpb SPOONS, 


of the five regular sizes, of Tea-spoons, Dessert-spoons, Table-spoons, Dessert-forks, 
and Table-forks, are sold at fixed price per ounce. The processes of making, by 
means of steel dies and rolls, are such that plain and ornamented patterns cost about 
the same, and are sold for the same prices. 

The best manufacturers now make heavier weights (and in consequence, more sub- 
stantial and durable articles) and use finer silver, than formerly. The present standard 
is Sterling, which is 925 parts pure silver to 75 parts alloy, or 25 parts to the thousand 
finer than our American coinage. 

A true economy in buying leads to the selection of good weights. It is, indeed, 
better not to buy solid silver at all than to buy that which is too light to possess the 
strength needed to insure long service. Some patterns require a greater weight of 
silver than others. For example, of the two patterns, Nos. 6 and 7, shown herewith, 
No. 6, on the left, is the heavier. Weights, to the dozen pieces, are as follows: 











Light Weights. Medium Weights. Heavy Weights. 

Pattern No. 6, No. 7. No. 6. No. 7. No. 6. No. 7. 

Teaspoons, . “ : . 100z TO Oz. 12 02. I2 02. 15 02. 15 02. 
Dessert Spoons and Forks, 18 ‘‘ os Me 20) °° 18 “ aa‘ 20 * 
Table Spoons and Forks, . 25 ‘‘ 24‘ 28 a7 * go." 30 ** 


What we term the light weights are heavy and strong enough for all ordinary use, 
but we recommend the medium weights as being still stronger and more lasting. The 
heavy weights, though desired by many buyers, contain a greater amount of silver 
than utility really demands. 

These, and many other patterns, of the best design and workmanship, are sold at 
$1.60 per ounce for any number of pieces, from one-half dozen upwards. The en- 
graving of not more than three letters, which can be put on separately or entwined in 
a monogram or cipher, is done without charge. Orders by mail for any number of 
pieces will be filled with special care. Persons who may wish to form sets by buying 
a few pieces at a time, from year to year, can be sure of getting these goods at any 
future time, of exactly the same pattern they may now purchase. 

‘List F & S,” giving fuller information about these and other articles of small table 
silver, with illustrations of the patterns, will be sent on application. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


206 FIFTH AVENUE, 
(MADISON SQUARE,) - - - - NEW YORK. 
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with 
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The Choicest Tea Ever Offered. 
PERFECTLY PURE. 


A MOST DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. TRY IT. 


You will never use any other. 


t is the Hignest GrapE LxaF, picked from 
the best plantations and guaranteed absolutely 




















It is desirable that Starch for washing 
clothes should be free from lumps. 
Starch that is reduced to a smooth, even 
paste, will go further than starch which 
is imperfectly dissolved. The Hunter 
Sifter may be relied upon on washing day 
to do its work quickly and effectively. 


The Hunter Sifter is for sale at stove, 


Quality never varies. 


pure and free from all adulterations or coloring 
matter. The cans bear the trade mark of the Co. 
and are hermetically sealed and warranted full 
weight. It is more economical in use than the 
lower grades. 

Oriental & Occidental Tea Co., L’t’d., 
Head Office,31,33 and 35 Burling Slip, 
New York. 

For sale by the best Grocers. 
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hardware and house-furnishing stores. 
A toy Sifter,” which shows how the large 
Sifter works and which will amuse chil- 
dren, will be sent free to anyone who will 
mention where this advertisement was 
seen, and enclose three two-cent stamps to 


THE FRED. J. MEYERS MFG. CO., 
CovineTon, Ky. 


Aida i iil | 
4A Ti Milk Li 


THE FASHION. 


CLARA: ‘‘I’m so afraid dear, the Duke, your father, wont consent to our marriage.” 
LorD LONGBRANCH: ‘‘Oh, he’s all right. He gave his consent in the other cases, and they were only 
English girls.” 


FINE CHINA anno AMERICAN CUT CLASS. 


Haviland China at Dorflinger’s American 
First Hands. Cut Glass. 


4a\\ New Designs received each week 


ny 300 Varieties of Decorations 


IN STOCK. 





COMPLETE SETS OR 
IN COURSES. 


Special designs made for 
Salad Set FRENCH CENTENNIAL 
No.1864. NOW ON EXHIBITION. 


No. 1030. ICE CREAM TRAY. 
“‘Parisian’’—Design Patented. 


DORFLINGER’S "3. 
Genuine GUT GLASS 


~ ath age R THE TABLE ys ot (Ys 
N. B.—Purchasers from a distance can obtain samples by remitting LAB EL With (3 QD oN ON FACH PIECE 


a deposit of their value. 





Inspection or Correspondence Invited. 


FRANK HAVILAND, C. DORFLINGER & SONS, 
14 Barclay Street, N. Y. CITY. “ 36 Murray Street, N. Y. CITY. 
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MONARCH 
SHIRTS 


FOR 





ALL SEASONS 


THE BEST 
FOR SALE BY TH 


OF THE YEAR. 








CLUETT’S 


SPRING STYLES 
COLLARS 
CUFFS 
SOLD BY 
LEADING DEALERS 


B. CLUETT, BRO.& CO., TROY. NY 














YOU CAN OBTAIN 
OF YOUR 
FURNISHER A 
SINGLE SAMPLE OF 


CLUETT’S 
CUSTOM-MADE 


Sane | STOCK SHIRT. 


Fy 























DUPLICATE 
WEDDING PRESENTS 


Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 
Send for Price-List. 


Will 75% Saved Pay You ? 


Then send for a selection of our Solid Silver Tea Sets, Punch 
Bowls, Berry Sets, and large fancy pieces of all kinds. 


Will 50° Saved Pay You ? 


We will send for your examination Berry Spoons, Salad Sets, 
Fish Sets, Oyster Forks, Bon-Bon Dishes, Toilet Articles, 
and hundreds of other Fancy Solid Silver Articles—new, 
handsome, and cased. 


Will 20% Saved Pay You ? 


Then send for a selection of Forks, Spoons, and Table Flat 
Ware of the best makers—it’s worth trying. 


LD GOLD 2nd Silver bought or taken 
in exchange. Bargains in Diamonds and 
fine Watches just as frequent. 


JOHNSTON & SON, 


{50 Bowery, New York. 
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FITS! 


They say we give the whole trade fits; 
That all our Specialties are hits; 

Our Fits they suit, our Suits they fit; 
And that’s the long and short of it. 


the Famous Custom-made Plymouth 
T0 OBTAI Rock $3, $4, and $5 Pants, first 

send 6 cents, for which we will mail 
you 20 samples, self-measurement blanks, and linen tape 
measure, provided you MENTION SCRIBNER’S, or if 
you cannot wait for samples, tell us about the color preferred, 
with waist, inside leg, and hip measures, remit $3.00, 
together with 35 cents to cover cost of expressage or postage, 
and we will forward the goods prepaid to any address in the 
U.S., guaranteeing safe delivery and entire satisfaction or 
money refunded. Remember, also, that we make to your 
order, Full Suits, $13.25, $16.75, $20.50; Overcoats, $12.00; and 
that for any cause we refund money at buyer’s request, upon 
return of goods, or make alterations or new garments free 
of extra charge. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 


Address all mail to 
11t017 Eliot St., or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH OFFICES :—285 Broadway, New York; 
Burnside Building, Worcester, Mass.; Gilmore 
House, Springfield, Mass.; 60 Market St., Lynn, 
Mass.; Butler’s Exchange, Providence, R.I.; Old 
Register Building, New Haven, Conn.; 943 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

Any one wishing to learn of our responsibility, may write the 


American Express Company, at Boston (capital $20,000,000), 
or consult the commercial agencies. 








OUR “NEW AMERICAN TATE 


Modelled on the lines of the famous English racquet, cost- 
ing $1 to smpe rt — was first presented last season. It is said 

the Tennis Players in the country to b BETTER 
than ‘its English rival in all that makes a racquet desirable— 
that is, in BALANCE, STRENGTH and FINISH. 



































=u carpe Seaptaerentet aes 


IT COSTS $5.50 


With regular stringing, and $7 strung with se- 
lected English gut. Every racquet warranted. 


lected d - 
OUR STANDARD RACQUET ri any nie delivered tres tir any ‘part of the nited ‘States or 
S To 


Canada for THREE DOLLARS. Complete Out r Athletic Clubs a specialty. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


HORACE PARTRIDGE & CO0., 497. _Maahingion at Boston. 
CARBUTT’S FLEXIBLE NEGATIVE FILMS. 


A perfect substitute for glass. For Portraits, Landscapes, 
Interiors, and Instantaneous Views. Comparison of Weight— 
Two dozen 5x8 Films weigh but 73 Ounces, while two dozen ‘ 
5x8 Nee ow —- eWeek No —" gyre : ON APPLICATIO! 

Bary. xpose, velop, ry. e sent by 
mail without fear of breakage. Send * circular and price list, y RMULLYX E 

Manufactured by JOHN CARBUTT, Keystone Dry Plate Works, 

















































































































CHICAGO, ILL, 
ACTURERS 


Be 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia. For Sale by all Dealers. ¢ LARGEST: AMERICAN: MANUF: 











GRAND RAPIDS PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 


SUMMER COTTAGES, HUNTERS’ CABINS, PLAY- 
HOUSES, CAMP-MEETING COTTAGES, CLUB 
HOUSES, PHOTOGRAPH GALLERIES, 
LAWN HOUSES, ETC., ETC. 


Made of 3-ply veneer, all parts thoroughly seasoned, and painted 
in attractive colors. Put together with bolts and iron pins; No 
nails or screws used. Send stamp for catalogue to 


NORMAN BARBOUR, EASTERN ACENT, 
81 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 


tri YCLES pituenis, 


}s po sereente: aera hy Ace A: 2, enor ha =< 

S wes rices guarantee or young or oO. end tor 
ele ge he ym cata. ROUSE, HAZARD & CO.. 42 G Street, Peoria, Ill 
comfort during the hot sum- 


ae a os THE FAIRY TRICYCLE. 


Gowveenout, N.Y. Zz Easy, Cheap, Healthful, Graceful. Best 
Send for illustrated circular. ; 7 for "yirks, aduits, invalids. We also make 


3 an J the only practical machine for cripples 
GIFFORD MFG. CO., ~ run by had pene For circulars eaidress 
Watertown, New York. % AY MFG. CO., Elyria, 0. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


SLOCUM TENNIS RAQUETS. 


Improved for 1889, made in three styles. 


No. 10. The Slocum Special, for Expert and Tournament Use, 
strung with finest red English tennis 

No. 9. The Slocum, a reliable bat, strung with finest red and 
white American gut 

No. 8%. The Slocum Junior, same size and style as above, 
strung with white American gut, good quality price, $4.00 

Send for complete illustrated catalogue of Summer Athletic Goods, 
including a beautiful line of Outing Clothing. 


wma 4G, SPALDING & BROS "uP" 





ANCHOR FOLDING HAMMOCK SUPPORT. 
Frame, cherry color; canopy, fancy stripe awning cloth. 
" “The Hammock Pp yeet 
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WRICHT & DITSO 


FINE LAWN TENNIS. 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


“CHAMPIONSHIP” BALL, adopted by the U. S. National, Inter- 
collegiate, and Southern Associations for 1889. 


RACQUETS: “Sears Special,” $7.00; “Pettitt” (just out), 
$5.50; “Longwood,” $4.00: “ Park,” $3.00; “‘Surprise,” $2.00. 
Portable Marking Tapes, Columbia Marker, Taylor’s Patent Poles, Pettitt Shoes, Tennis Clothing, etc. 


580 WASHINCTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Send for Tennis Catalogue. 


THE SWIFT SAFETY. 
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EVER MADE. 
‘3744 SINDOTVLVI 
688} YO4 S3ILTIAON 


THE Most POPULAR AN 
SUCCESSFUL CYCLE 


D SWIFT TANDEM. 


THE COVENTRY MACHINIST CO., Ld., 
239 Columbus Avenue, - - BOSTON. 
For 21 years makers of the famous ‘‘ Club” Cycles. 


TH 
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while you amuse them with 


a CYCLES The “ANCHOR” 


mee 
will pay you BIGGER DIVIDENDS in health, Stone Building Blocks! 
pleasure, and practical service, than anything [ . These boxes contain Real Building 
else your money will buy. They are wheels | iy po ag dank os yen tie oD 
for all riders, and are the best the market lg, ‘Dr ll B. Cone, Black River Fail, Wis., 
affords. Ask Victor riders. Ss fet thing that gives so much pleapure aad 

4 af satisfaction as your Anchor Building 


ae YOUR CHILDREN 


F Blocks; I am more than pleased. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., | Bat) (ARS osininsin.cistior sent vost-to 
MAKERS, secee F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 


l/llustrated catalogue free. BOSTON, MASS. | Ask for them at the toy stores. 810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR LAWN TENNIS, BASE BALL AND SPORTING GOODS. 


Our Specialty: THE “BEECKMAN” RACKET. 
No. 6, American Gut Stringing, . : . - Each, $5.50 
* %, Tournament “ ° ° ° - 6.00 
“12, Best English “ ° . ; P = 7.00 








Our new 1889 TENNIS BALL, each, 35 cents; 
per dozen, $4.00. 
Our new 1889 TENNIS RULES mailed to the readers of SCRIBNER’S 
MaGAzinE free upon application, with stamp. 


Send for our new — Spring Catalogue, containing 356 es, 8,000 illustrations, handsome highly-colored lithograph covers 
and insets, and prices of everything for out and in door sports. This will be the most complete as well as the handsomest, catalogue 
ever published. Mailed to any address upon receipt of 25 cents. PECK & SNYDER, 124, 126 & 128 Nassau St., N.Y. 
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FAAWK-EYE. 
DETECTIVE and Combination 
CAMERA, Price, $15. 


The only real Detective and practical View 
Camera. Possessing every advantage of the “Kodak” 
with the addition of greater utility and making pictures 
more than three times as large: namely, 4x5 inches. 


{a3" TuIs 1s THE CAMERA SELECTED IN PREFERENCE TO 
ALL OTHERS BY Thomas Stevens, THE FAMOUS AROUND- 
TEE-WORLD BICYCLER, WHEN FITTING OUT FOR HIS EXPE- 
DITION TO THE DARK CONTINENT IN SEARCH OF STANLEY 
AND Emin Bey..€&§ Our illustration represents Mr. 


Stevens as he will appear in the act of photographing an African Potentate, 

AS A DETECTIVE CAMERA The Hawk-Eye is unequaled in conven- 

» ience and rapidity of adjustment for instan- 

taneous photographs of moving objects under varying conditions, the focus and the 
speed of the shutter being instantly regulated without opening the Camera. 


AS A VIEW CAMERA The Hawk-Eye may be set up on a tripod or any 
’ * convenient rest for a time-exposure, being provided 
with ground-glass screen, and screw pinion movement for distending and closing the 
bellows, no focusing-cloth being required. 


“PRESS THE The Hawk-Eye will 
AS AN AUTOMATIC BUTTON” CAMERA. be supplied for $10 
extra, or $25, with an attachment containing a coil of sensitized film for taking 
100 different pictures, when one has only to wind a fresh portion of the film into 
position, and press the button for each successive picture. This attachment contain- 
ing the exposed film can be sent to the factory to have the pictures finished, and a 
fresh coil of film inserted, and will be returned with the finished pictures. 
The Hawk-Eye Camera will be forwarded, carefully packed, with complete instructions, 
== — of price. Illustrated pamphlet, with sample photograph, sent free upon 
application. 


THE BOSTON CAMERA CO., Manufacturers, 


36 India Street, BOSTON, MASS, 

















































3 
BLAIR’S CAMERAS|| photo 
es 

including styles and patterns to meet the require- 0 e : 
ments of the most fastidious. All tht oveltie 

late for 
THE BLAIR CAMERA COMPANY Cafalog? Z 
are not only the largest Manufacturers of Light The Moy MZ 
Weight Cameras, but are the Pioneers in manu- covill 
facturing of Cameras especially designed for the o. 
Amateur, and as well are dealers in General 423 Broome St NY 
Photographic Supplies, embracing all the latest 
novelties. 











A Large Assortment of ‘‘ Hawkeye” | E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


Cameras in stock : all styles. Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOCRAPHIC 
The Amateur Guide in Photography, - Price, 25 cts. INSTRUMENTS, 
Illustrated Catalogue, 130 pages, post-paid, Io cents. APPARATUS, 


AND SUPPLIES, 
591 Broadway, N.Y. 


Sole Proprietors of the Patent SATCHEL 
DETECTIVE, SCHMIDT DETECTIVE, FAIRY, 
— NoveL, and BICYCLE CAMERAS, the 
& PHANTOM CAMERA, the Champion Light 
Weight of the World, and sole agents 
for the celebrated DALLMEYER LENSES. 
A AMATEUR OUTFITS in great variety 
= from $9.00 upward. Send for Catalogue 
or call and examine. 

G2" More than Forty Years established 

in this line of business. 


THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., 


918 Arch St., Phila. 208 State St., Chicago. 
471, 473, 475, 477 Tremont St., Boston (Factory). 


AGENCIES: 


Samuel Fry & Co., London, England. 
Oscar Foss, San Francisco, California. 
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FACTS ABOUT THE KODAK.—It is the only Camera that 
will produce perfect work where the operator has no knowledge of pho- 
tography. It makes 100 pictures without reloading. It may be used by 
anybody. It can be used for out-door or interior views. It is small and 
compact, weighing less than two pounds. No tripod, no focusing or 
adjustment required. 

DIVISION OF LABOR.—If the operator does not wish to 
develop and finish his pictures, that work will be done at our factory by 
experts. 

PHENOMENAL POPULARITY.—The Kopak has had a 
wider sale than any other Camera of this price ever put upon the market. 
This fact alone attests its practical worth. It is on sale in every civilized 
country on the globe. 





THEY HAVE USED THE KODAK.— 


THE EASTMAN Dry PLATE AND FILM Co., Rochester, N. Y. NEw York, Sept. 29th, 1388. 
Gentlemen: JT have been for thirty years a professional photographer, yet I cannot live without my KODAK, 
I carried it fully two thousand miles the past summer, securing many valuable negatives. 
(Signed) Gro, C. Rockwoop, Photographer, 17 Union Square. 


Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE AND FILM Co., Rochester, N. Y. NEw York, Sept. 7th, 1888.) 
Gentlemen: 1 received, yesterday, my Kopak negatives and pictures, I am very much pleased with 

my experiment. (Signed) Mrs. T. C. PLatrt. 
Mr. Theodore Irwin, Jr., of Oswego, N. Y., uses the Kopak, and writes: ‘‘I have a beautiful $125 


Detective Camera, 4x5, but it has to take second place now.” 


The commission appointed by the U. S. Government to locate a Navy Yard on the Pacific coast, carry and 
use a KopAK Camera in connection with their work. 





CAUTION.—It has been truly said that “imitation is the sincerest 
flattery,” but certain parties are advertising a Camera as “better than the 
Kopak,” which is an extremely cheap and worthless imitation. 

We are the patentees of the Automatic Tension for Roll Holders, the 
only practical means for straining the film flat in the focus plane of the lens. 

This principle is embodied in the construction of the “Kopak,” and 
cannot be utilized by manufacturers of other cameras, 

Any camera which exposes the film behind a glass plate is worthless. 
We are the on/y manufacturers of film, and guarantee zt only when exposed 
en our patented apparatus. 


The Konak is for sale by all Photo Stock dealers—price, $25.00. "@ Send to us for a copy of KoDAK 
Primer, with sample photograph. 


THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE AND FILM CO., 


115 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR 


HOT-WATER 


—AND— 


STEAM HEATING. 


SEND US YOUR PLANS FOR ESTIMATES. 





SEE AI SO OUR GAS FIXTURES, ANDIRONS, GRATES, Etc. 
No. 47 EXCHANCE ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Mr. J. JENNINGS McComs, 





REFERENCES. 


HOT-WATER. 


Mr. E. F. HALLACK, 
Gov. COOPER, 

Sr. AGNES CONVENT, 

Sr. LAWRENCE COLLEGE, 
Lone’s OFFICE BUILDING, Denver, Col. 
SACRED HEART PARSONAGE, Detroit, Mich. 
Sr. BONAVENTURE MONASTERY, . : a - 


Denver, Col. 


. Fon du Lac, Wis. 
. Mount Calvary, Wis. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, . Oberlin, Ohio. 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK, . Youngstown, 
Mr. WATSON HUBBARD, . Sandusky, “ 


Mr. A. J. STOLL, . . ° ° we os 
Sr. PATRICK’S PAROCHIAL SCHOOL, Rochester, N. Y. 


- 


STEAM HEATING. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


New Powers HOTEL, 

THE “STILLMAN,”’. ‘ ° 
N. Y. STATE SOLDIERS’ HOME BLDG’s, 
(5 Buildings) Bath, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Montreal, 
New Orleans, La. 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
Dover, N. H. 


ROCHESTER SAVINGS BANK, 
BOARD OF TRADE, - i 
STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE, 
Mr. GEORGE H. DUNBAR, . 


DOVER JAIL, . ° . 
AND MANY OTHERS. 



























































A NATURAL INFERENCE. 


SMALL Boy: ‘‘ Papa, won’t you take me to the circus ?”’ 
Strict FATHER: ‘‘No, my son; the ecireus is the abiding place of Satan.” 
SMALL Boy: ‘Say, papa, he knows a good thing when he sees it, don’t he ?” 
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HEATING: APPARATUS 
“FACTS TALE” 


‘With the Gurney Heater I had no trouble during the most severe weather to heat all the 
rooms in my house to 70° Fahr.” J. B. HAWLEY, 589 Portland Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 











‘Our coldest weather has been 42° below zero, and I am confident that had it been necessary 
I could have heated the entire house to 80° during this weather with the Gurney Heater.” 
W. E. Tuck, Newport, Vt. 





‘* Having given the subject not a little study, I am convinced that the Hot-Water System of 
Heating is the best known, and I consider the Gurney Heater peerless.” 
J. B. MALTBy, Corning, N. Y. 








‘Your Heater works like a charm; it is easily managed and economical. Were I to pur- 
chase another Heater my choice would certainly be a Gurney.” 
FRANK G. WHEATLEY, M.D., North Abington, Mass. 


GURNEY 














HIGHEST 
| AWARDS HOT-WATER 
: WHEREVER 


EXHIBITED. HEATER. 


The Gurney is the most Healthful and Economical System for 
Heating Dwellings, Public Buildings, Schools, etc., etc. 








‘*The Gurney Hot-Water System is safe, cleanly, readily managed, and establishes a uniform, 
agreeable, and wholesome heat.” A. BROOKS, M.D., Chicago, IIl. 





“‘T am well pleased with the Gurney Heating Apparatus. We have experienced no difficulty 
in keeping our twelve rooms at 70° with the Mercury at 32°.” 
PHIL. W. HERZOG, Pres’t Herzog Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. 





el 


SEND FOR “HOW BEST TO HEAT OUR HOMES.” 


CURNEY HOT-WATER HEATER CO., 


237 Franklin St., Boston. New Vork Office, 88 John St. 
SELLING AGENCIES: 
Derrorr, Mich., Western Plumbing and Heating Co., CuIcaGo, Rice & Whitacre Mfg. Co., 42 & 44 W. Monroe St. 
138 Larned Street. CHARLESTON, 8S. C., Valk & Murdock, 
PORTLAND, Or., W. Gardner & Co., 134 3d Street. 16, 18, and 20 Hasell Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO, J. J. Lawton, 418 Fulton Street. CovineTon, Ky., J. L. Frisbie, 526 Philadelphia St. 
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HEATING: APPARATUS 





TEST TION COAL 
Dap Swi aotitercam 


PALACE KINC. 
CLEAN OUT D00R 
"ONIN S30V1Vd 


Send for Catalogue covering all the scientific 
points and Price-List. 


RUSSEL WHEELER SON & CO., 
Utica, N.Y. 


Heating 
Furnaces, 


HEATING 
WHERE OTHERS FAIL, 
Richardson & Boynton Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
232 & 234 WATER STREET, NEW YORK, 
84 LAKE STREET, CHICACO. 





Medical and scientific experts pronounce these 
popular goods the best constructed heaters possible 
to manufacture. Thousands in use, giving excellent 
satisfaction. 

Examine the merits of these heaters before deciding 
as to your heating apparatus. 





SILSBYS 
STEAM 
HEATERS 


FOR WARMING 
DWELLINGS AND OTHER BUILDINGS. 


NO DUST. NO NOISE. NO CAS. 


They are simple, cheap, and safe. Require no brick 
work, are economical in fuel, and absolutely automatic. 
A servant or child can care for and manage them. 

SEND FoR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


THE SILSBY MFC. CoO., 
232 MAIN STREET, SENECA FALLS, N. ¥. 

















SEND FOR PRICE-LIST 
AND” BOOKS ON HEATING. 


ADDRESS; HERENDEEN MFG Co 


TYPE, ——— ano PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 
Engravers’ Turkey Boxwood, Tools, etc. 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
16 and 18 Dutch, cor. Fulton Street, N. Y. 
MACHINISTS’ PATTERN AND BRAND LETTERS. 

















THE DUNNING PATENT WROUGHT-IRON BOILER 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE. 


IS THE BEST FOR 


Low Pressure Steam or Hot-Water Heating, 


And insures a warm house night and day. Over 14,000 
in use. Keeps steam up constantly. Also Steam Engines 
and Boilers of all kinds and Machinery generally. 

MANUFACTURED AT THE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL IRON WORKS, 
72 Exchange Street, Geneva, N.Y. 
Also by the Waterous EncineE Works Co., Limited, 
Brantford, Ontario, Canada. 


TRADE MARK. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue with full description. 

















Simplest 


Automatic, Economical and Durable. 
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and Best. 
No Engineer atte ‘ed EATER 


Skilled Labor 
is required. 


Burns either 
Hard or Soft 
Coal. 


Agents in the 
trade wanted 
everywhere. 





Manufactured 


_. under 
Fiske’s Patents. 


x 
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Illustrated 
Catalogue, 
References 
and Estimates 
furnished 


‘atin SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


Duplex Steam Heater Co., | NATIONAL HOT WATER HEATER CO., 


191 Fort Hill Sq., Si & 53 So. Jefferson St., 


23 Bethune St., New York. BOSTON. CHICACO. 
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Our Manual of “Everything for the Garden,” 140 pages, 
containing three colored plates, will be sent on receipt of 25c. 
PETER HENDERSON & CO., 35 Cortlandt St., New York. 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING APPARATUS 
2 FOR 


4 PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


RESIDENCES, Etc. 


a OUR SPECIALTIES: 
iz The Union Hot Water Radiator, 
; Gold’s Patent Sectional Boiler, 
Mill’s Patent Safety Boiler, 
Reed’s Cast-iron Radiators, 
Indirect Pin Radiators. 





Catalogue giving full particulars and prices. # ee 
Ask Hardware Dealers, or address, mention- i : tan The H. B. SMITH CO., 


ing this magazine, 


187 Centre St., New York. 





SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. mt ‘il Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 


ai SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 





GREAT LUXURY IN HEATING AT LOW COST. 


The Celebrated PERFECT” Hot Water Heater 


HAVING UNPRECEDENTED POWER. 


THE RICHARDSON & BOYNTON Co. LANSING, KANSAS, March 16th, 1889. 


Dear Sirs: Referring to the No. 5 “PERFECT” Hot Water Heater, put in my residence 
last October, would say, I find it economical, powerful, effective, and satisfactory, connected as it 
is with twelve radiators, using Leavenworth, Kansas, soft coal, and heating fourteen rooms, 
twenty-four hours per day, in very cold weather, at the trifling cost of 2) cents per room 
per day. I would be pleased to show any person the system who wants to keep an even temper- 
ature at a very small cost of fuel and labor. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. P. GAMBLE, Supt., KANSAS M’F’G CO. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., Manufacturers, 
232 & 234 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 84 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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SEND FOR TESTIMONIAL LIsT. 
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THE 


inner [nvestment [ompany 


OF KANSAS OITY, MO. 


Capital, $500,000.00. Surplus, $644,975.00. 


This company does strictly an investment business and 
shares with investors the results of conservative and profit- 
able investments. They offer a fixed income, large profits, and 
absolute security. Nearly $2,000,000 net profits paid to invest- 
ors since 1883, from Kansas City (Mo.) real estate investments. 
At the present time opportunity is offered to invest in 
desirable Kansas City real estate, secured by a first mortgage 
bond, bearing ten per cent. guaranteed interest in amounts of 
$500.00 and its multiple. -half the net profits given to 
purchasers of the bonds. Write for full information. 





PARIS EXPOSITION. 


me Cheque Bank issues Cheques, either raingl “ee or pus 
in Books, for = rf pecial use of VI 
PARIS EXPO N, who can a the same 4 
upwards of Ate: -; Banking Houses, situated in differ- 
ent parts of Paris, without ye addres 
Visitors’ mail matter can be addressed to them, Care 
of the Societe Generale, 4 Place de l’Opera, opposite the 
Grand Hotel, where English is spoken. 
BOUT? LO Cheque that is ieoued y the Cheque Bank is 
CASH, as Bank Notes are, for the Bank’s 
Cou deaimanee "Fund and Customers’ Balances are 
invested in Bxitign Lt? yon Securities, or 
held in Cash in the f Eng nana, and can be 
cashed in every town in Europe withou ae 4 
For Handbook containing list of 250 
Houses who cash the cheques, free of charge, aan 4 


CHEQUE BANK, Limited, 
Capital, £100,000. Guarantee Fund, £27,000. 


Trustees, The Right Honorable )., Bright, M.P., 
The Right ‘Honorable Earl Beaucham 





No. 2 WALL STREET, “NEW YORK. 


EIGHT PER CENT. 


GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Kansas City real estate always on hand, based on an actual 
selling price, principal and semi-annual interest absolutely 
guaranteed, payable at hse Aagece ig O and 25 per cent. deposited 
with the American Loan rust Company, of Boston, as 
additional security. Nosafer investment possible. Amounts 
$300.00 upwards. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
GENERAL AGENT, 
Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Co. Building, 


50 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Visitors to Europe and Paris Exposition 
should carry a book containing Cheque Bank Cheques, 
which are absolutely safe and cheaper than Letters of 
Credit, and much more convenient ; are payable on pre- 
sentation whout charge at 2,500 Banking Houses and 
250 of the principal Hotels in Europe. 





N for Soldiers, Sailors, 

their widows or parents. 
PENSIONS INCREASED. Discharges procured. 
&@"No pension, NO FEE. Latest law, pam wit 


87. ; 9%. | O07 Free! PATRICK O’FARRELL, Att'y, Washington, 
0 7) ) 











Mortgage Investments PENN MUTUALLIFE 
ar protien ent eeteeneny anaes INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADA. 
THOMAS &C0., - - TACOMA, on: ean TEE TET 
neti appt pe 521,549.00 


Washington Territory. 
“A SOLID policy in a SOLID company is a SOLID com- 
fort in any situation of life.” 


FRANK H. HAGERTY & CO, 
+== BANKERS ===+ 


ABERDEEN SOUTH DAKOTA. THE RAILWAY HUB AND COMMERCIAL 














CENTRE OF THE DAKOTAS. 

Aberdeen is now the leading business and Railway City of the two Dakotas, and has a population of 7,000 of the most 
progressive people, which will be increased to 20,000 within three years. Aberdeen has excellent sch8ols, churches, and 
the best society. Aberdeen is truly the Railway Hub, having railroads radiating in seven different directions, the eighth 
one graded, and four more located. Aberdeen has electric lights, telephones, water works, sewerage, and all the necessi- 
ties of a first-class city. Aberdeen property is one of the safest investments in the West. Property purchased now will 
pay 100% within the next three years. 


GUARANTEED 7% INVESTMENTS. 


We have choice bargains in acres adjoining Aberdeen, and residence and business lots within the city. To ‘Investors 
who want safe investments” we will sell with a guarantee of 7% per annum of increased value, if sold at our option within 
five years, we sharing profits over 7%. Now is the time to buy. We can furnish choice bargains with or without guar- 
antee. We also allow 6% on money deposited with us for one year. 

For maps and full information, address us or call upon 


ORR LAWSON, Vice-President, 
Keystone Mortgage Co., 1328 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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308 & 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Cash Capital, - ae Rirteio lay 
Reserve for Re-Insurance and all other claims, 


Surplus over all Liabilities, 


Total Assets January ist, 1880, - 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS AND CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Established 1853 
HOWSON & HOWSON 


$500,000 00 
1,631,500 23 
'369,415 98 


“$2,500, 916 21. 
RICHARD MARIS, Gocenteny. 
J. B. YOUNG, Actuary. 











Established in 1816, and in continuous operation to this date. 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS, 


6o0 John Street, New York, 


ACK and COLORED PRINTING INKS, VARNISHES, &. 


COUNSELLORS AT LAW SOLICITORS OF PATENTS 
Philadelphia Offices: 119 South Fourth St. New York: Potter 
Building, 38 Park Row. Washington, D.C.: 915 F Street 


you wish to put a small amount of money where it 





D O will do a large amount of good in time of need? 


BuY A TONTINE INVESTMENT BOND 


which provides: An Independence in Later Years. For the 
Comfort of your Wife in her oe years. An educational 
fund for your child. A Fund to start your Son in Business. 
An income for your dea to keep her from want during 
life. An income for your invalid Brother or Sister. For the 
Investment of a portion of your Estate, so that each of your 
heirs may be provided for during their lives. A 

against the many circumstances causing want in old age. 


BONDS SOLD ON INSTALMENT PAYMENTS. 


AMERICAN TONTINE SAVINGS UNION, 


280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Wood Cut, Book, Job, News and Extra = Sa Lithogra| hie 
Plate Printing, Artotype, Photogravure and a pe 
ART PUBLICATIONS PRINTED W 
Geo. Mather’s Sons’ Fine Wood "Cut Ink. 

), APPLETON & CO.’8 C. E. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
Picturesque America, American Art Printer. 
Picturesque Europe. Am. TRacT SOCIETY’sS 
Picturesque Palestine. Ilus’a Christian Weekly. 
Tusrer Broraers’ ArT Pos. Co.’s (Toronto) 

Picturesque Canada. 

Ancient Mariner. PICTURESQUE ATLAS PUB.CO.’s 

Pastoral Days. Picturesque Australia. 

As well as many other fine Pictorial Works. 


SRIBNER’S MAGAZINE is printed with our Ink, 








That is IDLE, or not yielding satisfactory 
returns, should correspond with 


The Husted Investment Co. 
Kansas City, KANSAS. 
JAMES D, HUSTED, President. 


CAPITAL 
$500,000. 


PAID UP 
$350,000. 


MORTGAGE and DEBENTURE BONDS 
secured by approved productive Real Estate, worth 


2¥% times their face value, in Eastern Kansas and 


Western Missouri, our specialty. Ask for particulars. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES_-oR INVESTORS 


All Stocks and Bonds listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
Bought and Sold on Commission for Cash. 
Deposit Accounts Received Subject to Draft at Sight. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, BANKERS, 
28 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Nestlé’s Food is distinctively 


valuable as a preventive of cholera infantum. 


Don’t neglect this advice 
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Require only a few minutes’ warming. 
Convenient for one, two, ur five 4 girs 
A lunch ip ten minute 


» A VALUABLE ADDITION TOA eran: 
Green Turtle; gy Chicken, Mullagatawny, 
Chicken Gumbo, ock Cesta Ox-Tail, To- 
mato, Consommé, Julienne, Printanier, 
Vegetable, French Bouillon » Beef, 
Pea, Clam Broth. 






Thele superior quality has cansed them to be nerved 
on the Palace and Parlor Buffet Cars of the Pullman, 
Wagner, Union, Monarch, Chicago, Alton, > K..2 
Louis, Mann, ¥V Woodruff, Intercolonial R. RB. of 
ada Companies. : 
We ask for a trial and a comparison with 

any other brand on the market: 

Send us 12 cents in stampa to help pay expres 
and receive a sample can, your choice. “Address 


LS pummcmenrreamemeamrs SAE LABOR 


on ian on getting our br 








AND EXPENSE Samples sent free for 25 cents. 
READY FOR: USE; 


as it is the best. 


1 P 


ENP 


These Franco-Americau Food Co.'s Patés nre a 

real delicacy fur Luuch, Supper, Picnic, Yachting. 

and Travelling. 

TOTALLY DIFFERENT FROM POTTED MEATS. 
10 Varieties in 8-Ounce Cans. 

SEBVED ALSO ON THE PULLMAN CARBS. 


Sold by om. 


“CG AME ATES 








** Nothing poten, hetter for invalids, SUPPLYING 
A LONG-FELT WANT,” writes one of (be invst prom: 
inent physicians of New York. 

Beef Tea, Chicken Broth, Chicken Soup 
Broth, Tapioca, Julienne, Green Tartle, Moc 
Ox-Tail 
SOLD BY LEADING GROCERS AND DRUGGISTs, 
Write to us if you cannot find them 


Mutton 
‘k Turtle, 








BETHLEHEM OAT FOOD, 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
Contains the Elements of Life. 
Has been on the market upwards of 100 years, with con- 
stantly increasing demand. 
Sells at 20c. per lb. in 1 lb. packages. 
In 10 lb. tins, bulk, 18c. 
TRADE SUPPLIED BY 
FRANCIS JORDAN & SONS, 
209 N. 3D STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
TARRANT & CO., 278 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 
CARTER, CARTER & KILHAM, Boston, Mass. 
MUTH BROTHERS, 15 East Fayette Street, Baltimore, Md. 








THE LARGEST FACTORY 
IN THE WORLD. 
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a (Home Dep’t), Westfield, Mass. 
New "York Office, 63 Park Place. 





MEDALS 
OF HONOUR 


SALE OF 
CHOCOLATE 


pe 


COCOA on request. 





Absolutely Pure 


Sold by first-class 
Grocers everywhere 








MENIER 

EXCEEDS 100,000 
POUNDS PER DAY 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


AVOID IMITATIONS 








GOOD NEWS 
79, LADIES: | 


fered. Now’s your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 
~as and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Mosa 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Go and Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, ‘Brass Lamp, 
a W ebster’ 8 GREAT Ai For full particulars address 
THE MERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O. Box oe 81 and 83 Vesey St.. New York. 
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Castoria is Dr. Samuel Pitcher’s prescription for Infants pat 

and Children. It contains neither Opium, Morphine, nor ( 

other Narcotic substance. It is a harmless substitute of 

for Paregoric, Drops, Infant Syrups, and Castor Oil. It the 

is Pleasant. Its guarantee is thirty years’ use by Millions | 

of Mothers. Castoria kills Worms. Castoria is the Chil- 0 
dren’s Panacea—the Mother’s Friend. 

v 

CASTORIA. CASTORIA. ays 

Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, “Castoria is so well adapted to children ) 

Sour Stomach, Diarrhea, Eructation, that 4 on known to ” superior to any pre- Ho: 

Gives healthy sleep and promotes digestion, a cae rr M.D., Mu 

Without injurious medication. 111 So. ‘jsford St., Brooklyn, be A a 

The Centaur Company, 77 Murray Street, N. Y. a 

act 








Grand National il Award of f of 16,600 Francs. 


- WORLD a Sf wrt 
tae) ty  AMBRINKMAN 206 BALTIMOREM9 
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LAROGHE’s Tonic 


A STIMULATING RESTORATIVE Painlessly cured in 10 to 20 
CONTAINING UM HABIT al Pre sentarium gy 
THE HUMANE REMEDY Co.. La Fayette. Ind. 








logue of Plan ho Peapaee F: ower 
®» Seeds, with colored plate, sent 


Pu RE CATAI LAN WI NE. free. ROBERT SCOTT & SON, Philadelphia, Pa, 
salnidlciis Oo Frio ot artistically peeled in continuous strip 
THE GREAT FRENCH REMEDY. 


Pp E RU V I A N BA R K, | a4 '@) N, Scott’ S$ FLOWER Handsomely illustrated _cata- 





hout soiling the hands. Pat. Silver Fruit Knife, 
75c., $8 doz. ; arabesque, $1, $10 doz. Post-paid, 
pt free. F. B. WHITN EY, Park Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 








Endorsed by the Hospitals for Vegetable Palasonery Belem” ae ae he 
PREVENTION and CURE of ton. For $1 by mati, a large bottle sent express paid. 
DYSPEPSIA, MALARIA, FEVER and AGUE, FACIAL. BLEMISHES 
NEURALGIA, loss of APPETITE,  esiment of Hairand Scalp Beaema, Mole, 
GASTRALGIA, POORNESS of BLOOD, and Brockles Wrinkles, Red Nose, Red eis 







ey Pittings, Facial Development, etc. Send 
hy 20 cts. for 128-page book on all skin im- 
= Z fections and their treatmen 

Psi H. WOODBURY 
: sto wee New York City, N.Y 
co ew Yor y, N.Y. 

Hi. FOU BRA & CO., Use Wooden's Macy Soap. By Mail, socts. 
Agent for the U. 8. 


30 North William Street, New York. ute fEMAN'S HIAWATHA 


SOLD BY ALL DruGGIsTs. 50c. oz., all Druggists. Faegman, Perfumer, New York and Cincinnaii, 0. 
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RETARDED CONVALESCENCE. 
Paris 22, rue Drouot. 









































HOW TO PROLONG LIFE IN OUR CITIES AND TOWNS. 


With all the improvements in sanitation and ventilation, we 
find in our cities this high rate of mortality : 


Women in Boston die, . ° e - 29 to each 1000 
Total population, Boston, . . 24.57 “ 

si “ New York, . - 26.82 es 

" - Philadelphia, . 20 sd 

as ¢ Baltimore, . + 20.40 fe 

“ “ Chicago, . . 20.90 - 

ve % St. Louis, ° 20.49 we 

as “ss San Francisco, . 18.36 os 


In Murdock’s Free Surgical Hospital for Women, 5 
to each 1000. 

And in the hospitals the mortality is much larger, and about 
one-seventh of all deaths are in the hospitals. 

Compare this reality with that of the diseased women who 
enter Murdock’s Free Surgical Hospital for operations; every- 
thing free, including operations. They have almost all cases, 
that bave undergone treatment of all kinds; and the patients 
have often exhausted their funds in paying for medical services, 
and came under operations gladly. 

Of the 1000 operated on last year, representing 90 
of the worst classes of surgery known, only 5 died; 
the rest returned home restored to health. 


OUR LIVES ARE DEVELOPED AND 
SUSTAINED BY NUTRITION. 
When the stomach cannot digest common food, then the 


system develops disease, as the wastes of the system increase, 
instead of being thrown off by new blood. 

The low rate of mortality in Murdock’s Free Surgical 
Hospital for Women is obtained by the daily use of 
Murdock’s Liquid Food and Suppositories. 

These facts confirm our claim that Murdock’s Liquid Food 
can cleanse the system of disease by nutrition, as the human 
system contains from fifteen to eighteen pounds of blood only. 

The best and quickest way to restore the stomach or body to 
action is by Murdock’s Liquid Food and Suppositories, as they 


MURDOoOcE BroOurwyp 


will make blood faster than all foods or reserstiny known, 
and can be retained by the weakest stomach. When the 
stomach rejects the Food, reduce the quantity for a few days, 
and then increase to a tablespoonful four times daily, which 
makes equal to eight per cent. new blood weekly. 

Physicians are invited to send their patients or come with 
them, and are also invited to visit our Works and Hospital and 
witness operations. 

The reason Dyspepsia is so difficult to relieve is from the fact 
that the stomach can obtain no rest to enable it to recruit or 
throw off any inflammation or disease that it may be suffering 
from. By the abstention from all food for 36 hours, your stom- 
ach will have a vacation which it never has had, and a@ person 
can be sustained by taking one of our Suppositories every 
twelve hours, and the stomach will be relieved and willrecover 
its action so that it will be able to digest food. In any case 
where benefit is not received from these Suppositories the 
money will be refunded if the bill of the same person be sent 
tous. 10 cents each. 

Our Infants’ Suppositories are of equal value for any troubles 
infants may have. Notacase known of Cholera Infantum in ten 
years where an infant has been brought be on our Liquid Food, 
or @ death from the same where a physician has prescribed it. 

Liquid Food, 12 0z., $1.00, sent by express free, C. O, D. 

Suppositories—Adults, $1.20 per dozen ; Infants, 35 cents per 
dozen, by mail. 





1 LIKE IT. | WANT IT. 
FOOD co. Boston. 








x" SPICES 
% MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 
all others in strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness. 
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| 
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DRESS 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer 
at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep 
by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as “ bright as a button.” 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best known remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes. Twen- 
ty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
‘‘Mrs. Winstow’s Soornine Syrup,” and 








take no other kind. 
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MADAME ROWLEY’S TOILET MASK 


(OR 








THE ToieT Mask (or Face GLOVE) IN POSITION 
TO THE FACE. 


TO BE WORN THREE TIMES IN THE WEEK. 








30) 


FACE GLOVE) 


Is the only natural beautifier for bleaching and preserving 
the skin and removing complexional imperfections. 

It is soft and flexible in form, and can be easily applied 
and worn without discomfort or inconvenience. 

The Mask is patented, has been introduced Io years, 
and is the only genuine article of the kind. 

It is recommended by eminent physicians and scientific 
men as a substitute for injurious cosmetics. 

COMPLEXION BLEMISHES mzy be hidden im- 
perfectly by cosmetics and powders, but can only be 
removed permanently by the Toilet Mask. By its use 
every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanish 
from the skin, leaving it soft, clear, brilliant, and beautiful. 
It is harmless, costs little, and saves hundreds of dollars 
uselessly expended for cosmetics, powders, lotions, etc. 
It prevents and removes wrinkles, and is both a complexion 
preserver and beautifier. Famous society ladies, actresses, 
belles, etc., use it. 


VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED TREATISE, WITH PROOFS AND FULL PARTICULARS, MAILED FREE BY 


THE TOILET MASK CO., 1164 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








RUSSIAN COMPLEXION TREATMENT. 


SCIENTIFIC, SIMPLE, DELIGHTFUL, WONDERFUL. 
Consists of NEWLY INVENTED 


Russian Complexion Pan # Solvent 


15 MINUTES FASCINATING USE PER DAY. 


Science allures Nature to Perfection. 


appress  ?reatment Two Dollars, by Express. 


RUSSIAN EXCHANCE, MERIDEN, CONN. 


t@~ Complexion Book with Pottery Marks for Postage. 








on Bros.g Co. 72 SOLE AGENTS FOR.U.S. 
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K Bales ‘Parisian Movelt CLEAN HANDS 
INTERESTING DISCOVERY 
pn ° For every one, no matter what the occupation, by using 
ORIZA-PERFUMERY BAILEY'S RUBBER 
° oo 
ing LLEGRAND, 207, rue st-Honors, PARIS TOILET B # Y SH 
= PATAP APPLE ££ 
lied 
urs 
" m4 THE FORS OF oes 
Pencils and Pasties It removes Ink, Tar, Grease, Paint, Iron Stains, and in fact 
‘ific ee : everything foreign to the color of the skin, simply by using 
with soap and water. It never becomes foul or carries any 
; contagion, and will not injure the most delicate skin, as is 
| op te done by the use of pumice-stone, bristlé brushes, etc. Printers, 
im- pnd ole Penmen, Typewriters. Blacksmiths, Machinists, Shoemakers, 
bghdy. ‘ Painters, Farmers, and all whose hands are stained by their 
be UBT OF COLD PERFUMES » 4 , Cy a _— them easily without rupturing or weaken- 
use Violette du Czar. ‘ : a PRICE List. 
ish Bailey’s eran Bath and Flesh Brush, . - $1.50 
ful. Bailey’s Toilet Brush, . ° . ° 025 
Bailey’s “6 Hand Brush, (size, 3x1% in.), .50 
ars Bailey’s 66 Blacking Dauber, e e e 50 
te; Bailey’s “ Ink and Pencil Eraser, . e 025 
ion Bailey’s “ Tooth Brush No. 1, ° e 40 
as Bailey’s a Tooth Brush No. 2, c'« 
sy Send us postal note and we will forward any of the above 
nie ary upon receipt of price. For sale by all dealers in 
‘oilet Goods. 
C.J. BAILEY &CO., 
© Agate Or Oe U.8,: X 
kK, Qs 0.8, PARK & TILFORD, 911/919 Broetesy, NEW-YORE 132 Peart St., Boston, Mass, 














Smokers’ Throat: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 

WILL RELIEVE INSTANTLY THE DRY, 
nt PARCHED AND BURNING SENSATION THAT 
SMOKERS OFTEN FEEL ON THEIR TONGUE 
OR IN THEIR THROAT. 








FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. 
N. ADDRESS, . ri So 


‘“PARTED BANG” 
Made of natural CURLY Hair, guaran- 
teed becoming to ladies who wear their 
hair parted, #6 up, according to size 
and color. Beautifying Mask, with pre- 
paration, $2; Hair Goods, Ciuien eee, 
sent C.0.D. anywhere. Send to the m’f'r 
for Illus. Price-Lists. E. BURNHAM, 71 
State St. (Cent’l Music Hall), Chicago. 


Evans’ Violetine Orris. 


A convenient, flat package, containing a 
quarter pound of delicious Sachet Powder. 

Impregnates Linen, Laces, Clothing, or 
Note Paper, with all the favorite fragrance 
of the Violet. 


PACKACE, 25 CTS. SENT BY MAIL ON 
RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


GEORGE B. EVANS, PERFUMER, 
1106 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Procter & GAMBLE, 





GLYCERINE DEP’T, CINCINNATI, O. 
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THE SMELL OF VIOLE 1s HIDDEN 18 THE GRASS, Pours BACK INTO MY caries Ano FRAME 
THE TIME WHEN | REMEMBER TO HAVE BEEN JOYFUL AND FREE FROM BLAME. 
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MAY BOAST ITSELF THE FAIREST FLOWER tN GLEW OR COPSE OR FOREST DINGLE. 


Pe. 


THE VIDLET IN HER GREENWOOD BOWER WHERE BIRCHEN BOUGHS AND HAZELS MINGLE, 


FU SSSI NUS V SUNN 
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3 Leoni St. 
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-FOR HEALTHena sf RENCTH - 
“The genuine JOH ANN HO! FFS Malt Extract: 


is the est ONIC 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


_.. the envine has the signatures of 
JOHANN ‘HOFF | ORITZ EISNER’ 
on the x of every bolile are worthless yaitalions 


PRICE $400 per doz. S oo fo any part of the U.S 


" EISNER *% MENDELSON CO. 
Sole Agents for the US: 6 Barciay St.NewYork 


w What fg more aggravating than leaky valves, CURIOUS CACTI. 307 
wish to avoid annoyance INSIST on having ants requiring no care ;¢ f 


bloom and gram fo monthe keg ops - gersen with- jie h 

t ar 

J E N K ! N S B R fe] Ss.’ a V A LV E Ss ~ flowers {some 14 inches) iol eumoiaiie bg Ae aad ec i 
Accept no valves ag JENKINS Bros.’ unless fragrance; curious forms. 

stamped with our trade mark, like cut. 


. 
—=—=——=——_— = 






























fe 16 2. 
==71 John Street, NEW YORK. 25 for Bs. on tal. and a dninie ena 
21 North Fifth Street, PHILA. of UA te 10c., free with order. 3 
54 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 12 var, mix. 25c. 944 N. 11th st.™ 








105 Milk Street, BOSTON. A. BLANG & C0. Philad’a, Pa! 


GUARANTEEING CAPITAL, $250,000. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


WESTERN OFFICE: ABERDEEN, THE RAILWAY CENTRE OF THE TWIN DAKOTAS. 








EASTERN OFFICE: PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1328 CHESTNUT ST. 





7% GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 


secured by improved Real Estate in the richest agricultural part of the rapidly developing 
Northwest, and confined to one-third present value of property. Successful experience. 
Conservative Management. Controlled by Eastern capital. 

Send to either office for pamphlets. 


F. H. HAGERTY, President. J. A. PAULHAMUS, Secretary. 
ORR LAWSON, Vice-President. J. M. LAWSON, General Agent. 














“What! Corns and — all gone?” 
“Yes, I am happy to say, the merits sf 
Hanes n’s Magic Corn Salve Loan now walk 


HANSON'S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince youthat some ey) is just as good; send b 
mnajl toW.T, HANSON & Co. Schenectady, N.Y. 

very box is warran’ cure, or money refunded. 


Price 15 and 25 cents. 


AS HANDSOME DOES.” 


HENRY C. FRINKE, of 234 Broadway, New York, will do 
the handsome thing for any person afflicted with unsightly, 
pone eruptions on the eee. face, hands, or other parts of 
the body, by mailing a box of 


FRINK’S OINTMENT 


which is a quick cure for all skin diseases, to his or her 
address, upon receipt of 50 cents. 

YOUR DRUGGIST will do the handsome thing for you by 
keeping Frink’s Eczema Ointment always in stock, so 
that you can get it whenever you call on him. He will sell at 
the same price, 50c. a box. 

YOU will do ‘the petal thing for the encouragement of 
others by following this example and sending your testimon- 
ial, when cured: 

218 GREENWICH St., New York, August 15, 1888. 

This will certify that my son, who was troubled for a long time 
with an eruption on his face, resembling Eczema or Salt Rheum, 
for which I had tried all the various remedies comprised in the 
stock of a large drug store, besides numerous private prescrip- 
tions, withou' any beneficial result, was cared in carr -eight hours 
by the use of ’g ECZEMA OIN personally 
know of other wonderful cures that have pos from the use 
of this and I therefore strongly recommend it for 
skin diseases generally and for all injuries and afflictions that re- 
quire ~ aprioet oaton Ls ms — g peeling, — nnn 
unguen 


of Ha 
Address, HENRY at NPRINK. 234 | Broadway, New York. 





ROD'S 
Be CURE 


*” ASTHMA 


Catarrh, Hay Fever, Diphtheria, Whooping 
Cough, Croup and Common Colds, 


Recommended by Physicians and sold b Li 
gists throughout the world. Send for Free 


HIMROD MANUY’G CO., 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


191 FULTON ST.. NEW YORK. 





"= (CORSETS. 


Boned with Featherbone, which is absolutely unbreakable. 





Walter M. Lowney’s 
pucagesy Chocolates sw 


in the 
World. 
in aan Metal Boxes 
$1.00 per Pound. and 


meer” Bon-BONS, 


Express. 
Retail Branch, 45 West St., Boston. 
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DR. KNORR’S 


ANTIPYRINE 


AN APPROVED REMEDY FOR 
Headache, 
Migraine, 
Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, 
prednisone Cough, Etc. 


Physicians generally. Itisa mie 
powders pre bale n cold water. To be had a! 
oe f All original packages bear Dr. routs 
ure in Red, and the U.S. Patent Label. 


: for Spring, Summer, or Winter 
piste 3 BULBS, PLANTS LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, WN. Y. 











MADE WITH BOILING WATER.- 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


" MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 
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HAvE you tried the fine correspondence 

papers manufactured by the WHITING 
ParER Co.? You will find them correct for 
all the uses of polite society. They are made 


in Rough and Smooth finish, and with the 





SOCIETY CORRESPonn, 
SIWHITING PAPER Co oENC 
ec-et-1 HOLYOKE. MASS. U-S:4-E 
New York Derice 41-45 BEEKMAN St. 


~@|q fashionable styles of envelopes. All dealers 


in fine stationery can supply you with 








WHITING’S STANDARD PAPERS, 
4 y, USE NO OTHERS. 








Do you like nice things? Nice paper and envelopes for instance? Such as the ‘ BOSTON LINEN,” “BOSTON BOND” 


or ‘BUNKER HILL LINEN’? 


You have heard of them perhaps. Ask your stationer for them. If he does not keep 


them, we will make it for his interest to do so and hope he will some day. But if he hasn’t them, we can send you samples 
representing more than 250 varieties, if you will send us three 2 cent stamps to pay postage, etc., and if you are not pleased 


when you get them we 
gladly refund the money. 





All our papers we sell by 
the pound. Singular is it? 
Not in the least, manufactur- 
ers sell by the pound. Why 
should not we ? 





How many sheets to a 
pound? That depends on 
size and thickness, 160, 120, 
96, 80 or 70 sheets and the cost 
is what you are disposed to 
make it. 





etc. Also of 


s 





Cheap papers we never 
recommend. Our best papers 
range in price from 25 cents 
to 75 cents per pound and the 
varieties of sizes, shades, 
finish, and thickness is all one 


could desire. 
2 The cost of sending A mail 
e press or freight often cheaper 
still. 








is only 16 cents per pound, ex- 





aoe peter and envelopes we make a specialty of stamping paper with MONOGRAM, HOME ADDRESS, CREST, 
p S AN 


WEDDING INVITATION D VISITING CARDS. None but the finest work is 


ever allowed to leave our establishment. Correspondence with Wholesale and Retail trade solicited. 


SAMUEL WARD CO. (lcorporated), 72:51, or toe Devonshire St, 





ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THE 


JOHANN FABER LEAD PENCILS 


Tee SEST 








Our fully illus- 
trated Catalogue 
Sree on applica- 
tion. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
OOKBIN DING. osoinscesias, 


60c for SCRIBNER’s, Harper’s, and Century. 
+ 


CHAS. MACDONALD & CO. 
NOW MADE Periodical Agency, 55 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PEERLESS FOUNTAIN PEN. 











The drudgery of writing relieved, and 20 per cent.in time saved by using this pen. 
Made in a large variety of 7 and sizes of gold pens. Every 
with a No. 1 pen; $3.00, with a } 


pen fully guaranteed. Price, $2.00, 
o. 8 pen. Mailed to any address on receipt of price. 


THE CROSS PEN COMPANY, 7 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 













AN ENTIRE 
NOVELTY. 


Consisting of Blued 
Sheets bound in book 
form. Each sheet is 
perforated and has a 
clean end, so that it 
may be torn out without 
soiling the fingers. Dis- 


solves easily. No break- 5 
ing or spilling. Every INDELIBLE INK 


wash uniform. Gives a j 
clean, bright tint. If your ou 
Grocer or Druggist don’t 


keep it, we will mail you 

@ book for retail price, 10c. Cet it Out. 

Which will do your] iInTENSE BLACK. 

washing for six months. Use any Pen. 
Also Manufacturers of Requires no preparation. 

Carter’s Inks, Mucilage, Dry} Samples mailed to any 

and Liquid Blooing, ete. address for 20 cents. 


CARTER’S SPHINX 








CARTER, DINSMORE & CO., 16 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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“y do not think I overestimate the importance 
of preparing advertisements so that they will at 
once attract attention. The success attending 
the efforts of the men who are using sketches 
with this end in view (a number of whom I 
have the honor to work for) demonstrates this. 
It is my business to make striking and original 
advertisements and I have prepared a small 
pamphlet containing samples of my work which 
I will mail to any address on receipt of request. 
Electrical men will doubtless find this of more 
than passing interest and I would be pleased to hear 


from them. 

H. ‘. BROWN, 
323 Pearl Street, 
~7$ New York City. 


PYLE’S PEARLINE. 


COLGATE & CO., 
Cashmere Bouquet Soap. 


WATERBURY WATCH CO. 


Etc., Etc., Etc. 
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a ite ANSCEL 


Patentee and 
Manufacturer 


-ANEQUS “af 


907 tess: ong 20th Street), New-York. 


Neri tian Blinds. 


EZ ras 





English Venetian Blinds. 


For Schools also. 








Rolling Steel Shutters. 





Rolling Tonthion Blinds. 















Do You Want Money? 


Have you One Hundred, One 
Thousand, or Five Thousand 
Dollars? You can multiply 
it by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency for our gl 
watches in your city. We 
guarantee you absolutely 
against loss, supply on 
tising matter free, give exclu- 
sive agency, sole use of our 
club forms, and protect you from com stition. You 

























dition to numerous und in 
advantages we offer. Write at once for full particu- 
H CLUB 
SEED 5 ENEY -  DREER. R, Philadelphia. 
SANITARY AND ARTISTIC. 

finest carved work, or the most expensive leathers. No other 
or water colors. For sale,in white for decoration, and in 
American Decorative Co., costo wass., v.s.4. 


BEST FITTING CORSET:4: WORLD 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 


MAYER, STROUSE & C9. 
MFRS.~412 BROADWAY, N.Y. 




















THE NEW MODEL, 77... 


Simpli- 

city and 
durability, 
and quality of 
work, it is un- 
equalled, while for 


Lightness of draft 
it excels by a large 
percentage any other 
Lawn Mower made. 


MOWER. 











— that our Keystone Dust-Proof Watches contain 
no other watch. They are the! Best and our prices 
lars before your town is taken. We refer 
904 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Manufactured from pure wood fibre in the most delicate 
material ever produced heretofore, as @ wall covering, affords 
colors for immediate application, by all Wall Paper Dealers. 


thing essential to accurate time i. in ad- 
fy) 
the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
| ital, $ F uP, aid, 
commercial a ita: u ‘a 
THE KEYSTONE, WAT co. 
PLANTS, BULBS, ETC. 
UES FREE. 
The New Wall and Ceiling Decoration 
' 
and artistic patterns, in high relief, in perfect imitation of the 
80 large a Scope to the Decorator for treatment either in oil 
7116 PEARL STREET, 





CAUTION :; 


85.00 GENUL INE 


$2.25 WORKINGMAN'S SH 
2. 00 and $1:75 BOYS’ SCHOOL SHOES. 


If oy @ Gg says oe has the W. L. 
» stam’ 
bold t by Sead Waealer, write W. L. DO 


. L. DOUGLAS 
; SHOE GENTLEMEN, 


t in the woud. Examine his 
.00 AN A WELT SHOE. 


D FARMERS’ SHO. 
THA VA E CAL ta” - 


ade in Congress, Button an 


W. L. DOUCLAS 


$3 SHOE Lacie s. 
Best Material. Best Style. Best Fitting. 
DOUGLAS SHOES without 


ped on poten. ut him down as a fraud. If not 
UGLAS, BROCKTON, MASS. 
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MB HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES; 








ATH-LO-PHO-ROS 











"NO PORE RHEUMATISM FOR ME" 
A New Man Made out of a Rheumatic Wreck! 


Dear Sirs: Lyp1a, 8. Carortna, Jan, 13th, 1889. 

Enclosed please find $5 for which please send by express 6 bottles of Athlophoros to 
Mr. Oliver Parrot, Darlington,S. C. Ihave taken 3 bottles of Athlophoros, and am about cured of 
rheumatism, Ihave one more bottle to take which I think will effect a permanent cure, and make 
me feel like a new man made out of a rheumatic wreck. Iam 50 years of age. 

Mrs. Oliver Parrot is 70 years of age, has been in bed for months, and under the treatment of the 
most skilful physicians, but continued to grow worse and worse. She has quit the doctors, and by 
my advice has taken 3 bottles of your Athlophoros and is now on her feet again with a fair prospect to 
get well. Surely your Athlophoros is not a ‘‘ quack,’ but a Godsend to relieve suffering humanity. 

Yours respectfully, 
Rey. J. K. McCAIN, 


Sold by all Drug Stores at $1.00 per bottle, or direct from 
THE ATHLOPHOROS COMPANY, 112 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 








THE VALUE OF WATCH DOGS. 
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TRAMP: ‘‘Say, madam, I found your bull-dog down by the gate. Is there any reward ?” 
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PROPRIETARY: ARTICLE Sean 
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BUFFALO LITHIA SPRING No. 2 


NATURE'S GREAT SPECIFIC FOR DYSPEPSIA AND GOUT. 
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At Eighty years of age bedridden from Dyspepsia and Gout, she was miraculously restored by this Water. 


Her case stated by Dr. James Shelton, residing near the Buffalo Springs: 

‘Dolly Shelton, formerly a family servant, resides a milefrom BUFFALO SPRINGS. When about eighty 
years of age, she was bedridden, a sufferer from ATONIC DYSPEPSIA and RHEUMATIC GOUT. I advised 
remedies in the case as palliatives merely, not regarding her recovery as among possibilities. While she was 
in this condition a Spring was discovered at Buffalo, now known as Spring No. 2. Without suggestion, she at 
once commenced the use of it, and in a few months (I saw her only at long intervals, not feeling that I could 
be of service to her), I found, to my great astonishment, that it was proving highly beneficial. There was 
marked improvement of the DIGESTION, and also of the GOUTY SYMPTOMS. Under continued use of the 
water, there was continued improvement until she was .able to substitute a diet of meut and vegetables for 
bread and milk, boiled rice, corn meal, mush, etc., and there was also entire disappearance-of the GOUTY 
AFFECTION. At the same time there was a gradual increase of flesh and nervous vigor until she could walk, 
without unusual fatigue, several miles at a time over the surrounding hills, She is now living, and certainly 
not under ninety-five years of age. She claims to be a hundred ; would weigh, I suppose, two hundred ; is in 
good general health, and walks without difficulty about her house, yard and garden, having had no return of 
DYSPEPSIA or GOUT, 


February 1, 1889. For sale by leading druggists everywhere. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 











from New York. 


If it has 


beautiful as it ever was. 





“IS MY HAIR ALL RIGHT?” 


Sarah Bernhardt once said of a very celebrated actress who had been playing in 
New York that there was no excuse for her having such hair, as she had just returned 
“Is my hair all right?” 
colors in it—or there is a patch of light brown—or the front hair doesn’t match—or it 
looks dull—or it has lost all its old freshness and gloss. 

What can youdo? The remedy is easy, but does not lie in using the old-fashioned 
hair dyes, rejuvenators, and restorers, but in the Imperial Hair Regenerator. If your 
hair is turning gray, it will restore it to JUST EXACTLY THE SAME SHADE 
of color it originally had. 
aded it will do the same. 
right color you can make that part LIKE THE REST. 

If your hair HAS BEEN BLEACHED, and you want it a rich auburn, brown, 
or gold blond, glossy and fresh, it can be done. 

To those who may doubt what we say we ask you to send to the IMPERIAL 
CHEMICAL MFG. CO., 54 West 23d St., New York, a sample of your hair, which 
we will restore (FREE OF ANY CHARGE) to its original color, freshness, and 
beauty, and convince you that it lies within your power to make all your hair as 


No; there are three or four different 


There is no excuse for this, 


If a PART OF YOUR HAIR is not the 





“DO NOT STAMMER,” 


Refer by permission to John Wanamaker, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral; Prof. H. C. Wood, M.D., LL.D., Prof. Harrison Allen, 
M.D., Prof. J. G. R. McElroy, University of Penna., and 
Henry C. Gibson, First Nat. Bank, Phila. Send for 54-page 
pamphlet to E. S. JOHNSTON’S INSTITUTE, 

N. E. 1ith and Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia. 


PLUMP ROSY CHEEKS 





removes Pimples, Black- 
heads, Wrinkles and Crows-feet. No 
or C tic but a h 1 1 





restores, beautifies and preserves the: 
80c., 2for 50c, J. P. BEERS, Druggist, New Haven Conn. (Fst’b’d 
ference: any N. H. Physician. Mention this pa; 


7% First Mortgage Loans 


On Helena property. Loans made on best se- 
curity. Helena has now a population of 20,000, 
and property is steadily advancing. Lots in 
desirable subdivisions for sale. $200 and up- 
ward, according to location. We sell property 
and make loans only on a conservative basis. 
References : any Bank in Helena. Correspondence 
solicited. Address JNO.S,M.NEILL, HELENA, MONTANA, 


BRISTOL STEEL FISHING RODS 


—MADE BY — 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., 
BRISTOL, CONN. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. Mention SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE. 











A VOICE WELL TRAINED 


1S ALIKE A PLEASURE AND A PROFIT. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. The 
VAN BUREN METHOD OF VOICE CULTURE is the best. It is 
pronounced ‘the cream of the Rudersdorff Method.” Testi- 
monials from pupils, artistes, and physicians. Correspondence 
solicited. Summer instruction for teachers. Pamphlet, detail- 
ing the Method, sent upon application. 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN, 146 Boylston St., Boston, 
The “ Duplex” 
SS 1y 










ly on either 
side; cannot 
pass through 
and unfasten. Sample for 1octs., stamps. 
Consolidated Safety PinCo., New York. 


A Capital of Montanais grow- 





ing more rapidly than 

city of its size in the United 

States. The country adja- 
cent to the city is the richest gold and silver mining re- 
gion in the world; tributary to it are the fertile valleys 
of the Missouri,Prickly Pear and Sun Rivers.Mining Co.’s 
pay out $650, in w s every month; real estate is ad- 
vancing in value cars ly. We make investments of large 
andsmall amounts,in real estate and mortgage loans. Cor- 
respondence invited. Address Steele & Co., Helena, Montana, 


THE BRYANT SCHOOL FOR 


STAMMERERS. 


For the thorough correction and cure of all defects of speech. 

Pupils sent to this school by Drs, Wm. A. Hammond, Seguin, 
Lusk, and other specialists. For information, testimonials from 
eminent men and pupils, address, F. A. BRYANT, 9 West 14th 
Street, N.Y. (Associate and successor to I. R. ALDRICH.) 








THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


THE MOST POPULAR SCIENTIFIC PAPER IN THE WORLD. ESTABLISHED 1845. 





HIS unrivaled periodical, now in its forty-fourth year, 
continues to maintain its high reputation for excellence, 
and enjoys the largest circulation ever attained by any sci- 
entific publication. Every number contains sixteen large 
es, beautifully printed, elegantly illustrated; it presents 
n popular style a descriptive record of the most novel, in- 
teresting, and important advances in Science, Arts, and 
Manufactures. It shows the progress of the World in respect 
to New Diacoveries and Improvements, embracing Machinery, 
Mechanical Works, ig peg om all branches, Chemistry, 
Metallurgy, Electricity, Light, Heat, Architecture, Domestic 
Economy, Agriculture, Natural History, etc. 
Terms, $3.00 a year; $1.50 six months, Specimen copies free. 
Remit by Postal Order or Check. 


MUNN & CO., Publishers, 361 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





PATENTS. 


N connection with the Scientific American, Messrs. 

Munn & Co. are solicitors of American and Foreign 

Patents, have had forty-two years’ experience. Patents are 
obtained on the best terms. 

A special notice is made in the Scientific American of all in- 
ventions patented through this Agency, with the name and res- 
idence of the patentee. By the immense circulation thus given, 
public attention is directed to the merits of the new patent. 

Any person who has made a new discovery or invention can 
ascertain, free of charge, whether a patent can probably be 
obtained, by writing to MUNN & Co. We also send free our 
Hand Book about the Patent Laws, Patents, Caveats, Trade 
Marks, their costs, and how procured. Address 


MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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money refunded. 


applicants. 


OFFICE, No. 18 HAWLEY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 









Send for our New Descriptive Catalogue, 


in which we offer for 


JUL.AY ath, 


or any other public or private festival, 


TWELVE DIFFERENT DISPLAYS 


or assortments of the highest grade 


FIREWORKS 


made by any Pyrotechnist in this country for general use. 
These assortments are graded in net value at manufacturers’ prices 


FROM ONE DOLLAR TO TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS PER COLLECTION. 
We save the consumer fifty per cent. on ordinary retail prices, also all freight or express charges 

to destination if the directions in catalogue are complied with, and early orders are given. 
We claim our goods are standard in size, calibre, and weight, unequalled in variety, design, 
and color, unexcelled in merit, value, and safety. 


We warrant them as represented in catalogue or 


These collections of fireworks are the best results of over thirty years’ experience in the manu- 
facture, and they have received the endorsement of thousands of New England patrons. 
his season we are prepared to give them a wider distribution, a national reputation. 
fore solicit inquiries from consumers from all sections of the Union, and guarantee safe delivery. 
rull directions how to use the materials sent with all shipments. Catalogues mailed free to all 
(Kindly mention this Magazine.) Address 


MASTEN & WELLS, manuracturers, 


We there- 


LABORATORIES AT BOSTON HIGHLANDS. 





a TRANSITS 
CLOCKS&. JQ. 


AROMATIC OBJECTIVES 
ECTROSCOPES 
' HELIOSCOPES S 
EYE PIECES 
AND MICROMETERS 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


NUEEN &CO 924 cHEST.sT.,. 
PHILADAELPHIA PA. 


now has over 20,000 people. Is 
growing faster than any other city 
of equal size in America. Is 
the center of a country rich in 





















Gold and Silver, business is good, wages excellent, and the whole 
city is thriving. Real estateis advancing. Investments in Helena 
property can now be made at reasonable prices; all absolutely safe 
and yield enormous returns. We undertake investments for par- 
ties atadistance. There is ample opportunity for investments 
bringing 7 to9 per cent. on first mortgages.—All 7 per eent. loans 
guaranteed, principal and interest.—Real estate, improved farms 
and ranches for sale, We invite correspondence. References: 
Any bank of Helena. Write us. Address, WITHERBERB 
b ‘ER, Real Estate and Loan Brokers, Helena, Montana. 


YOUR NAME on THIS NOVELTY 15 
YOUR NAME on) HIS NOVELTY C 
Flies open bya Pp rf humb. Prints1,2or 
Slines. Highly Nickle Plated, . When closed for pocket 
is size of acommon Pencil. New agents make BIG MONEY! 











Terms FREE with firstorder. Quickest shipments, Every~ 
body needs oneto mark Linen, Cards, Books, etc. Address 
THALMAN MFG. CO., No. 118, BALTIMORE, Md., U.S.A. 
POK ANE 7 ALL the metropalis of Eastern Washing- 
y ton and Idaho. Business is good and 
wages excellent. Money brings from 8 to 12 per cent. 


on safe investments, For full particulars, address 
CLOUGH & GRAVES, Spokane Falls, W. T, 
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SALUTING GANNON 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


- workman- 
ship, safety, 
utility, they 
areunequaled. 
* Don’t buy 
without getting our prices or seeing our cannon. Why you 
will find them on nearly every leading yacht in our waters. 
CANNON ON FIELD CARRIAGES designed for 
Cities, Towns, G.A.R. 
Posts, Military Schools, 
Seaside and Summer 
Hotels and Residences, 
etc. Do you wish to salute 
that passing Steamer or 
Yacht? You can, at littie 
expense. 
Don’t let your boys 
see this. A big line of 
Fourth of July Cannon, Breech, Semi-Breech, and 
Muzzle Loaders, not toys. Substantial Noisy Cannon. 
— from $1.50 up. Send for circular and price-list. 
Address 


STRONG FIRE ARMS CO., 
83 CouRT STREET, 
NEW HAVEN, CT., U.S.A. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 






















The Thousands Who In Early June 


make their summer plans, may not receive amiss a few literary hints. Few 
things are more desirable and pleasant while in the country than an interest- 
ing, entertaining book. The days are ofttimes long, and a delightful story 
by some favorite author is indeed a blessing. The best time to select 
summer reading is before the city is left behind. Once in the country, book- 
stores are not so accessible. To assist people in making such a selection, 
is what THE Book Buyer tries to do, in summer as well as in winter. 


The June number tells a great deal about the most popular books for the country and seaside, and a glance over its pages is 
a wonderful help. 


The custom generally is to make a list of the books desired for summer 
reading. Such a list is frequently not easily made. In THe Book Buyer 
the whole question is summed up in a nutshell. Its reviews of the latest 
books are bright and short, telling more what a book contains than passing 
criticism upon it. This is a distinct help to the buyer of books. 


Where a book is illustrated, THE Book Buyer reproduces the best of the illustrations for the reader, thus giving even a clearer 
idea of the book than is possible in a review of its contents. 


During the summer months Tue Book Buyer will keep track of all the 
books best adapted for summer reading—wherever you are in the country, 
no matter how remote the place, we will send you THE Book Buyer, if you 
wish it. The address can be changed as often as desired. 


A portrait of John Burroughs, one of nature’s most faithful literary delineators, is the frontispiece of the June Book Buyer, 
A charming sketch of the author by Hamilton W. Mabie accompanies the portrait. 


Bright letters from London and Boston will keep readers abreast of’ 


what is going on during the summer in those literary centres. 


The three summer issues of THE Book Buyer, June, July, and August, will be sent to any one for 30 cents. 


Mr. RossiTER JOHNSON will continue his successful management of ‘‘The 
Literary Querist” department, which has nearly reached its tooth query, 
although but a few months old. Any literary question may be sent to 
this department by any subscriber or reader. 


One Dollar will bring THe Book Buyer to you twelve times during a year. The yearly volume makes a book of over 600 pages. 


In summer and in winter, literary people will find THe Book Buyer 
valuable and interesting. Its literature is kept appropriate to the seasons, 
and it strives always to interest. 


Tue Book Buyer is regularly and promptly published on the first day of every month. 


The subscription of OnE Dottar for a whole year includes the postage. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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FINEST LINE; 
EVER PRESENTED 
CLVMBI/ y 
“~ BICYCLES ~ § 


TRICY(LES ~ 
TAN oa 


Pes, 
aces yy uwl 


KSINPLEST AND M°ST CONVENIENT 

















iF OROUGHLY, MADE PRACTICAL 
De RAPID: VANES 5 - 








) WRITES 77 4 
(CHARACTERS #15 
WALNUT (ASE 








: OP 
—NEW YORK~— , 
= CHICAGO~* 


400 CHOICE RECITATIONS 4ND READINGS 


bound in handsome paper cover, mailed to any address, post-paid, for 30 cents in stamps, This book contains the choicest gems for 
of the finest grasses, and will insure a beautiful lawn. 
. e 
i a 
Manufactured by For Sale by all the 
the prefs Leading 
AMERICAN HOUSEFURNISHING 
MACHINE CO. AND 
Lehigh Av. par HARDWARE STORES 


Reading, and we guarantee satisfaction or will refund the money. Address, J. OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose St., New York. 
Dialog ues, Tableaux, Speakers, for FAUST’S FAIRMOUNT PARK LAWN GRASS SEED, commboned 
Schoo s1\Club & Parlor, Best out. Cata- 
cts.; ¢ ua = cts.; by mail, post-paid. Handsome catalogue free. 
PLAYS logue free, T.8. Danisox, Chicago,IL . FAUST & CO., 64 and 66 N. Front St., Phila., Pa. 
Ame St. IN 
sees. Ma tscttinthelirtd: rm COUNTRI. 
ee ——— 






































rom Illustrated Catalogue and Recipes for 60 Ice Creams, etc., sent free on application to the Manufacturers. 


‘FLORIDA on 





Pare My 6 000, IN ACTUALUSE 
> 


Oe ek ARD°*' SOF 


Fe AGOAL. 
WATE wOAL . r 


No experiment. Reputation fully established. An assured success every- 
where. Safe—Economical—No Gas—No Dust—No Trouble, Made in 19 sizes 
for Steam and 15 sizes for Water. Send for Catalogue. 


PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFC. CO., SYRACUSE, N.Y.,U. S.A. 
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HAVE YOU USE FOR A SHORT DISTANCE 


TELEPHONE? 


If so, get one that is Practical and Durable. 
Our improved Champion and Bennett Non 
Electric Telephones are SOLD OUTRIGHT, 
and embody exclusively numerous patented features 
which make them 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Complete outfit for line of 500 feet, $15.50; each 
additional 100 feet 50 cents. Plain instructions. 
Perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 
NATIONAL TEL. MFC. CO., 
620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


PARLORS, 
LIBRARIES, 


PIANOS, 


Firm in build; graceful in 
design. 

No humbug about it; no 
fraud and no deceit. - Made of 
sterling metal; its brass is 
brass, not plated zinc or iron. 
Absolutely safe; a child can 
regulate it. 

The finest illuminator of the 
age; in every sense a lamp of 
high degree. An indispensable 
addition to the comforts of a 
modern home in city or country, 
Rare shades. 





Manufactured and for sale by 


R. HOLLINGS & CO., 
547 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Send for Illustrated 
Circular. 


Mention ScRIBNER’s., 





ARRIACES¢ 


BAe 100 ABY SAR rake on 
ats M fuctory Pr Price Ty in 


LUBURG rain dtane Eee cotice 


WHITNEY & SONS, Philadelphia. 
Railway Wheels and Axles for every kind of service. 











A. 





Pat. July 29, '87,—June 19, "88. 


PURIFY THE HOME. 


i “* The only self-acting, continuous, 

f absolute and agreeable disinfectant ever 
known. 

mM single urinal, privy or sick room in 

{ hours, and isso warranted, It thorough- 


It disinfects and renders pure a 


ly disinfects and renders wholesomeand 
4 pease os e at h f sc 
ospitals, lockups, dwellings, and all 
tj places within doors, regardless of situa- 
# tion or condition. An antiseptic, it ar- 
rests the germs of poisonous infection. 
A substitute for ventilation, which it 
supersedes in all plague spots. Runs 
three months without attention, Replen- 
ished in a moment. Send for particulars,”’ 
THE SHERMAN 
“KING VAPORIZER Co. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Or Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
renee Minneapolis, 
AG 
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LADIES 


PRONOUNCE 


CHALMER’S 


CGELATINE 


SUPERIOR TO THE IMPORTED. 


For seventeen years it has maintained its high 
standard of excellence. Try our 2 oz. pkt., 
made expressly for family use, and avoid 
paying fancy prices for the imported. 


are guaranteed to help 
a larger per cent, of 
cases than all similar 


devices combined. The same to the Ears as glasses 
are to the eyes. Worn months without removal. 


H. A. WALES, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


ANDREWS FOLDING BED 


FOR SALE BY 
ALL FURNITURE DEALERS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
ANDREWS W’F°G COMPANY, 76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 














KIRK’S ASTHMA REMEDY. BY INHALATION. 
UICK RELIEF, SAFE, SURE, PLEASANT. 
KAIO £.K.KIRE MFG. CO.,40 College Pl, N.Y. 
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SARATOGA, 


H. G. YOUNG, 2d Vice-Pres. 
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LAKES GEORGE 
and CHAMPLAIN, 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS, 


AUSABLE CHASM, 
ROUND LAKE, 


SHARON SPRINGS, 


HOWE’S CAVE, 
COOPERSTOWN, 


THE GRAVITY R. R. 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC, 
Etc., Etc. 








“Where stall woo tis Sumner?” 


It is not disputed that the 


LAKE GEORGE, LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 


AND 
ADIRONDACK MOUNTAIN RESORTS 


are incomparable for health, pleasure, 
and rest, nor that the 


DELAWARE AND HUDSON R. R. 


by which line only this Summer Paradise 
may be comfortably reached, is the 


LEADING TOURIST ROUTE OF AMERICA. 
The Shortest Line between New York and Montreal, 




















Send 6 cents in stamps for illustrated descriptive hand- 
book to 
J. W. BURDICK, 


General Passencer Agent, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY, 


S 
FIRE &BURGLAR 


SAFES 





HAVE WP PATEN  e OVEMENT 


NoT FOUND IN MAKES 
THAT WILL bss REPAY AN 

INVESTIGATION 
By THOSFPSine TO SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
LONDON. ENCLAND. 







BONUS 
= <i uCqrs fan Sl 


DIXON _ GRAPHITE 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention ScRIBNER’ 
MAGAZINE and send 16 cents in stamps to the JosEpH Drxon 


CRUCIBLE Co., of Jersey City, N. J., for samples worth double 
the money. 








THE 


ANDREWS FOLDING BED 


FOR SALE BY 
ALL FURNITURE DEALERS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
ANDREWS WE°G COMPANY, 76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
THE KRIEBEL 
BOAT ENGINES. 


os WITH UPRIGHT OR HORISONTAL 
> ow BOILERS. 
Pet 








ssa QHORSE POWER 
Sat == AYCEAWHITACRE 


Se pipe Beg yuk 





The lustrated Tourist Guide of the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad, 


Embracing routes and rates to all principal resorts of New 
York State, New England, and Canada, and also containing 
an extensive list of Summer hotels and boarding-houses 
located along the line, is now ready for distribution, anda 
copy will be mailed to any address on zeevan of application, 
with inclosure of seven cents in stamps, t 

M,C. ROACH, 413 Broadway, NewYork City, 
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THE TRAILING TAIL-BOARD STRAP AND THE IMITATION DUDE, 
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Copyright, 1889, by CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons. 


A DELICIOUS SUMMER BEVERAGE. 


FOR LAWN PARTIES AND LUNCHEONS. 








BROOK LAWN FARM BRAND 


RAPERJUIC 


The pure juice of the finest native grapes of the Hudson Valley, from the presses of the Brook Lawn 
Farm, Esopus-on-Hudson, stands without a rival. 

It is rich, fragrant, and delicious; neither very sweet nor very sour; containing all the natural prop- 
erties of the grape without alcohol. A most refreshing and anti-bilious summer beverage. 

It is universally endorsed by oboe recs as an invaluable tonic, and it contains all the nutritive and 





stimulating properties of wine without alcohol. 

It is preserved by a special heating process, and a guarantee accompanies each bottle that it is abso- 
lutely the pure juice of the grape only. There are already a number of base and most injurious imitations 
in the market, preserved with chemicals, purporting to be as good. See advertisement in SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE, March, page 62. 


BROOK LAWN FARM BRAND 


CONCORD, CATAWBA, and ISABELLA wines from the presses of the Brook Lawn Farm are unequalled and 
absolutely pure. The casks and presses are the largest in the world. See advertisement in Harper’s 
Magazine, art page 339. Catalogue containing full information on application to BROOK LAWN FARM, 
ESOPUS-ON-HUDSON, New York. 


SEND 50 CENTS FOR A FULL QUART 











BOTTLE, AS SAMPLE, TO % 
Smith & MecNell, Thurber, Whyland & Co., Beericke & Tafel, 
New York City. New York and London. Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, ) 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, and Q 
ashington. > 
FOR SALE BY LEADING GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD, ~ 





(Reo 





is THE SGELORTHST ROUTH Se ween 
NEW ENGLAND SUMMER RESORTS 


—AND— 


TROY, ALBANY, SARATOGA, BUFFALO, DETROIT, 














CHICAGO, AND ST. LOUIS. U 
THROUGH PARLOR THROUGH PARLOR 
—AND— —AND— I 
SLEEPING CARS THE HOOSAC TUNNEL 8 SLEEPING CARS , 
4 3-4 MILES LONG, AND IS NOW 
BETWEEN LIGHTED THROUGHOUT BETWEEN N 
1T8 WHOLE LENGTH BY 
BOSTON and TROY, 1250 WESTINGHOUSE BOSTON and DETROIT, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS. 
BOSTON and BINGHAMTON, BOSTON and CHICAGO, W 
BOSTON and SARATOGA. BOSTON and ST. LOUIS. 





DOUBLE TRACK, 
FINE EQUIPMENT. 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION APPLY TO ANY TICKET AGENT OR TO THE 
UNDERSIGNED. 


J. WHITMORE, J. R. WATSON, 


CEN’L TRAFFIC MANACER. CEN’L PASS. ACENT. P 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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PR ELECTRICAL WORK: ea 


LIS NO SIP 
Tue MARR CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


ome representative electric light plants erected 
by The Marr Construction Company, showing 
an important variety of conditions and difficul- 
ties successfullp overcome : 





The lighting of this the longest tunnel in the country (4% miles) has for 
HOOSAC years been regarded as an impossibility. It has now (March, 1889) been success- 
TUNNEL. fully completed and contains 1,250 16 candle incandescent lamps. 


A central station with an ultimate capacity of 40,000 lamps. All the wires 

CHICAGO, being underground. A marvel of compactness, both in steam and electrical 

ILL. completeness. The light has not been stopped an hour since the dynamos 
were started. 


. An isolated plant of 1,300 16 candle power lamps operated on the alternating 

UNITED STATES system. It is remarkable on account of the completeness of the inside (con- 

SENATE. cealed) wiring, the admirable distribution of light, and the economy of its 
operation. 


JUIZ DE FORA, This plant is operated by water-power, the ‘‘ feeder” lines being of great 
BRAZIL, S. A length: The station is 4 miles distant from centre of distribution of lights, 
*“* “"" and shows what can be accomplished by even a distant water-power. 


NEW ORLEANS, The peculiarity of this central station system is its immense pole line, com- 
LA prehending more weight of copper than any other built up to the time of its 
: erection. 


WEYER’S CAVE, The lighting of this great cave was attended by many difficulties. The 
VA arrangements of lights were made entirely by this company, and include many 
incandescent lamps of 25, 50, 75, and 150 candle power. 





HAVANA, The first system ever built in Cuba by an American company. It consists of 
CUBA. both arc and incandeseent lights and is now running successfully. 


The electricity is generated by water-power six miles from the centre of 
SKOWHEGAN, lighting. When the Jower was first turned on it was found to light success- 
ME. fully. It is operated on 2,000 volts / 


Many other plants of larger or smaller size might be mentioned. Our work can be seen in 
all parts of the country. We are erecting plants of from 50 to 40,000 lamps capacity. 





General Oflice, INTERESTED PARTIES ARE CORDIALLY INVITED _ New York Office, 








TO SEND FOR ESTIMATES. 171 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
P ITTSBURGH, Boston Office, 
Pa. THE MARR CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 620 ariawnio ave. 
sil F. S. MARR, President. H. M. DOUBLEDAY, Vice-President and Gen’l Manager. 


THOMAS SPENCER, Chief Electrician. 
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“ELECTRICAL WORK: 





THEEDISONSYSTEM 
THE ONLY PERFECT LIGHT. 


Over $40,000,000 Capital invested alone in the United States. 








1500 ISOLATED PLANTS, 


225 CENTRAL STATIONS, 
HAVING CAPACITY OF 1,800,000 LAMPS. 





INCANDESCENT LIGHTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


Estimates and Specifications furnished Free of Cost. 


EXPERTS SENT TO MAKE SURVEY WHEN NECESSARY. 





Information in reference to Electric Lighting furnished upon application. 





ADDRESS: 


THE EDISON UNITED MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


65 FirTH AVENUB, NEW YORK; or 


AGENCIES: 


38 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 

108 So. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
99 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
133 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Garfield Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Welden Building, Jersey City, N. J. 
Kasota Building, Minneapolis, Minn, 
713 Main Street, Dallas, Texas. 

112 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 
Fifth and Tatnall Streets, Wilmington, Del. 
7o Opera House, Block, Denver, Col. 
202 W. Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 

50 Terrace, Buffalo, N. Y. 





87 Shonnard Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tweddle Building, Albany, N. Y. 
Hamilton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Room 425 ‘‘ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. 
49 Turner Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
312 Church Street, Nashville, Tenn. 
323 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Kearney, Neb. 

Seattle, Wash. Ter. 

Kimball House, Atlanta, Ga, 
Chetopa, Kan. 

Laramie City, Wyoming. 

15 Broad Street, Charleston, S. C, 
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ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY BY 
THE W. J. JOHNSTON COMPANY, LTD. 


Established 1874. Incorporated 1889. 


W. J. JOHNSTON, Presivent. CLARENCE E. STUMP, TreEAs. AND Bus, MANGR. 


THE ELECTRICAL WORLD 


Is the Pioneer Weekly Electrical Journal of America, and has well maintained its lead. 
It is ably edited, and is noted for explaining electrical principles and describing new 
inventions and discoveries in simple and easy language, devoid of technicalities. 

Avoiding abstruse technicalities, The Electrical World seeks to keep its readers informed 
of every event of importance, every new discovery, invention, application, and 
theory in which Electricity plays a part. No one who desires to keep abreast of the 
wonderful activity in electrical discovery and invention that characterizes our 
times, can afford to be without it. 


SUBSCRIPTION, POSTASE #eU.s.Meks $2 A YEAR. 
May be ordered of any Newsdealer at 10 cents a copy. FOREIGN COUNTRIES, $5. 








ELECTRICAL BOOKS. 


There is no work relating directly or indirectly to Electricity that we do not either 
publish or sell, and we are always ready to recommend the best books for students and 
others, personally or by letter, and to have those interested examine the different Electrical 
books at this office. We have in stock copies of all of them, American and foreign. 

*,* CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE OF ELECTRICAL BOOKS FREE. 





IN PREPARATION—READY SOON. A DICTIONARY OF 


ELECTRICAL WORDS, TERMS, AND PHRASES, 


By PROF. E. J. HOUSTON, 
Containing about 650 pages and 400 illustrations. This important work, the first of its kind published, has 
been prepared with great care, and will be found invaluable not only to the student and scientist, but also to 
the intelligent general reader and all interested in the growth and progress of Electrical science. 
Further information, with price, etc., forwarded on application. 





oa THE W. J. JOHNSTON COMPANY, LTD., 
| 167-177 TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE: 8 Cook Building, Boston. | WESTERN OFFICE: 44 Lakeside Building, Caicago. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 31 City Trust Building. 
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K.ELECTRICAL WORK: a 


THE = 7 S 


EDISON MACHINE WORKS 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYNAMO ELECTRIC MACHINES AND ELECTRIC MOTORS, 
SHAFTING, COUPLINGS, HANGERS, AND PULLEYS, 
INSULATED WIRES, FLEXIBLE CORDS AND. CABLES, 


FOR TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, AND ELECTRIC LIGHT. 








NEW YORK OFFICE, 19 DEY STREET. 


BERGMANN & CoO., 





ELECTRIC LIGHT AND : 
COMBINATION FIXTURES|é 
(Adapted to any System of Incandescent Lighting) ci 


ALL APPLIANCES FOR THE EDISON ELECTRIC LIGHT. 





Catalogues, Special Designs, and Estimates Furnished on Application. t 





SHOW-ROOMS, No. 65 FIFTH AVENUE, ] 


OFFICE AND WORKS, Nos. 292-298 AVENUE B, Mi 
NEW YORE. 





T. W. WILMARTH & CO., No. 227 State Street, Chicago, Ill., Agents for 
our Fixtures in the Northwest. 1¢ 
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Sprague Electric kailway and Motor C0 


FOR STATIONARY AND RAILWAY WORK, FOR MINING AND 
ENGINEERING OPERATIONS, THE SPRAGUE 
MOTORS ARE UNEXCELLED. 





VIEW OF SPRAGUE ELECTRIC CAR ON EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The following are some of the Street Railways upon which the Sprague Electric System 
has been adopted : 





Akron Electric R. R., Akron, Ohio. Naumkeag Street R. R., Salem, Mass. 

Asheville Electric R. R., Asheville, N. C. Northern Division Wyatt Park Rwy., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Buffalo Street R. R., Buffalo, N. Y. Pacific Avenue Street R. R., Tacoma, W. T. 
Carbondale and Jermyn R. R., Carbondale, Pa. Passenger R. R., East Harrisburg, Pa. 

Central R. R., Davenport, Iowa. Passenger R. R. Ext’n, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Chattanooga Electric R. R., Chattanooga, Tenn. Penna. R. R. System, Atlantic City, N. J. 

City Passenger R. R., Erie, Pa. People’s R. R., St. Joseph, Mo. 

City R. R., Wilmington, Del. People’s R. R., Scranton, Pa. 

City R. R. Ext’n, Wilmington, Del. Salt Lake City R. R., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
East Cleveland Street R. R., Cleveland, Ohio. Sandusky Electric R. R., Sandusky, Ohio. 

East Reading R. R., Reading, Pa. Steubenville Electric R. R., Steubenville, Ohio. 
East Reading R. R. Ext’n, Reading, Pa. Stillwater Street R. R., Stillwater, Minn. 

East Side Street R. R., Brockton, Mass. Tacoma Avenue Street R. R., Tacoma, W. T, 
Eau Claire Street R. R., Eau Claire, Wis. Union Passenger R. R., Richmond, Va. 
Hartford and Wethersfield R. R., Hartford, Conn. Union Passenger R. R. Ext'n, Richmond, Va. 
Inclined Plane R. R., Cincinnati, Ohio. Union Passenger R. R., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Lafayette Electric R. R., Lafayette, Ind. West End R. R., Boston, Mass. 

Loop Ext’n, Wilkesb're & Suburban R. R., Wilkesb’re, Pa. | West End R. R. Ext’n, Boston, Mass. 

Main Street Line Ext’n, U. P. Rwy., St. Joseph, Mo. Wichita and Suburban R. R., Wichita, Kansas. 
Manchester and Richmond R. R., Manchester, Va. Wilkesbarre and Suburban R. R., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Marlborough Street R. R., Marlborough, Mass. Willamette Bridge R. R., Portland, Oregon. 
Minneapolis Street R. R., Minneapolis, Minn. Wyatt Park R. R., St. Joseph, Mo. 





For circulars and full information, address 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC RAILWAY AND MOTOR CO., 


16 AND 18 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Money ?” 


‘“Why do you suppose Marty Burton wants to marry that homely Winkleby girl ? 


‘** Yes, I think he would like to husband her resources, as it were.”’ 





THE THOMSON-HOUSTON 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Has Been Adopted by the Leading Street Railways in the United States. 


West End Street Railway Co., Boston Mass. Lynn and Boston Street Railway Co., Lynn, Mass. 
Omaha and Council Bluffs Railway and Bridge Co., | Atlanta and Edgewood Street Railway Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Omaha, Neb. Topeka Rapic. Transit Co., Topeka, Kan. (14 miles), 
Des Moines Broad Gauge Railway Co., Des Moines, Ia. the longest electric railway in the world. 


Eckington & Soldiers’ Home Railway, Washington, D. C. 


FORTY-ONE (41) Roads in Operation and Under Contract for Equipment May 1st, 1889. 





The Thomson-Houston apparatus has proved, under the most severe 
and exacting tests, to possess many features of superiority not found in 
other systems, in reliability, certainty, and economy of operation. 

The Thomson-Houston system is a commercial as well as a practical 
success. 


Full descriptive circulars sent upon application. 





THE THOMSON-HOUSTON ELECTRIC CoO., 


620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass., 


148 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III, 
Wall and Loyd Streets, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Index Guide 


To TRAVEL AND ART STUDY IN EUROPE. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 16MO. 


WITH PLans 
AND CATALOGUES OF THE CHIEF ART GALLERIES, MAPs, TABLES OF ROUTES, AND I60 


By LAFAYETTE C. LOoMIs, A.M. 


LEATHER, REVISED EDITION FOR 1889, $3.00. 


‘*One of the best books of its kind ever issued.”—Boston Saturday Gazette. 

“It condenses the contents of a small library.”—Zion's Herald. 

‘*The information on art matters is specially full and acerate."—Literary World. 

“It is a dictionary of European travel rather than a guide.”—New York World. 

“ The value of the Guide is incontestable."—New York Evening Post. 

‘‘ The best guide for the European tourist which has yet appeared.” —Pittsburgh Telegraph. 


‘* Most admirable. 
value of the book.” —Chicago Jnter-Ocean. 


The little scraps of history and criticisms of eminent authors and travellers, add largely to the 


Keel, Wheel, Whip, and Racket. 


AROUND THE WORLD 
ON A BICYCLE. 
Vol. I.—From San Francisco to Teheran. By 
THOMAS STEVENS. With over 100 IIlus- 
trations, 8vo, $4.00. 
Vol. Il.—From Teheran to Yokohama. By 
THOMAS STEVENS. With 8o illustra- 
tions, 8vo, $4.00. 


LAWN TENNIS 
AS A GAME OF SKILL. 


By Ligzut. S. C. F. PEILE. Edited by 
Richard Sears. 12mo, 75 Cents. 


THE BOAT SAILER’S MANUAL. 


By Ligut. E. F. QUALTROUGH, U. S. N. 
8vo, illustrated, $2.00 net. 


THE SAILOR’S HANDY BOOK. 


By LiguT. E. F. QUALTROUGH, U. S. N. 
Square 16mo, Blue Roan, with Illustra- 
tions and Diagrams, $3.50. 


THE AMERICA’S CUP: 


How it was Won by the Yacht “‘ America,” in 
1851, and Howit has since been Defended. 
By CAPT. ROLAND F. COFFIN. 12mo, 
Illustrated, Paper, 50 Cents; Cloth, $1.00. 


A CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE. 


Ridden, Written, and Illustrated by JosEPH 
and ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 
Square 8vo, Paper, 50 Cents. 


HOW TO CAMP OUT. 
By J. M. GouLp. Knapsack Edition. 16mo, 
75 Cents. 
CHRONICLE OF THE COACH. 


Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. By i D. 
CHAMPLIN, JR. Illustrated by E. L. 
Chichester. I2mo, $1.25. 


AN AMERICAN 
FOUR-IN-HAND IN BRITAIN. 


By ANDREW CARNEGIE, author of ‘ Tri- 
umphant Democracy,” etc., etc. 12mo, 
Paper, Cheap Edition, 25 Cents; small 
4to, Cloth, $1.50. 





‘‘Mr, Stevens has produced a fresh and readable book, 
He had many adventures and some really hair-breadth 
escapes. ‘The illustrations give point and zest to the text,” 

—New York Fournal of Commerce. 

‘‘ Rich in incident and adventure, sometimes highly : mus- 
ing, and always crisp and frank in the telling.” 

—Boston Gazette, 

“The journey is capitally told, full of genial humor and 
bright observation."—New York Tribune. 





‘The book contains a special chapter for the instruction 
of ladies; and is, in brief, the sort of a book, simple, lucid, 
and authoritative, which should be in the hands of every 
tennis player.”— Boston Beacon. 

‘‘ Besides treating of the management of sailing craft, this 
carefully prepared book contains concise descriptions of the 
various rigs in general use at home and abroad, directions 
for handling sailing canoes, and the rudiments of cutter and 
sloop sailing.”—P2ttsburgh Chronicle. 





“‘T think Mr. Qualtrough’s book very valuable to every 
young officer, to yachtsmen, and to all who follow the sea, 
The material is carefully prepared, well arranged, and very 
useful.”"—C. R. P. RODGERS, Rear-Admiral, 





“Captain Coffin has enjoyed special opportunities for 
knowing the subject thoroughly, for he has witnessed nearly 
all the important yachting contests in this country for the 
past twenty years.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 





“ Beautifully printed and illustrated, and full of quaint 
lore about Canterbury, Chatham, and Rochester. It is full 
of the humor of the olden time, and takes the reader’s imagi- 
nation back to Chaucer’s Canterhury Pilgrims.” 

—Brooklyn Eagle. 





“It is the most convenient and complete hand-book ever 
published, and should be in the hands of every party under- 
taking to live in tents or to make pedestrian tours during the 
summer months.”’—Portland Transcript. 





‘*Mr. Champlin everywhere finds legends, traditions, 
queer monuments and memorials, odd characters, quaint 
bits of dialect, and other matters which he. brings before us 
with vivacity and genuine literary skill.”— Christian Union. 





‘A fresh and vivacious narrative of a very delightful 
trip. England has been done many times by Americans, 
but we doubt whether ever under circumstances more 
agreeable, or in a manner more favorable to observation, 
than by the party whose summer holiday is described by Mr. 
Carnegie.”—Boston Fournal. 





*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 & 746 Broadway, New York. 
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POPULAR FICTION IN YELLOW PAPER COVERS. 








LANS 
) : 7 - 

160 B «Wo collection of books put out in popular form, and at a low price, has so much to commend 
it to the public as this series. ts high standard has been uniformly kept, and the most 
famous and popular of our American authors have constantly been added to the list. The 
success of the series is deserved.’—Boston Post. 

FRIEND FRITZ: a TALE OF THE BANKS OF THE LAUTER. 
to the FROM THE FRENCH OF ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 12MO, 50 CTS. 

“‘Friend Fritz’ is a charmingly sunny and refreshing story.""—NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 

“A simple but capital story of Bavarian life—a jolly ‘‘ Altogether the novel is an eminently comfortable as 
book, one that will drive away the blues and smooth the _ well as entertaining one to read, and it can be commended 
frowns from the brow of the most dyspeptic and care- with confidence to the public, especially as its translation 

Leal oppressed countenance.”— Chicago J/nter-Ocean. is faithful and artistic.”— Boston Post. 

eadth 

rex.” | COLOR STUDIES. 

Asi INCLUDING ‘ROSE MADDER,” “ JAUNE D’ANTIMOINE,” ‘‘ ORPIMENT AND GAMBOGE,” AND 

pom ‘“ROBERSON’S MEDIUM.” By THOMAS A. JANVIER. 12MO, 50 CTS. 

ette, “The style is bright, piquant, and graphic, and the ‘¢ Piquant, novel, and ingenious, these little stories, with 

or and plots are full of humor and originality.” all their simplicity, have excited a wide interest.” 
—Boston Traveller. —The Critic. 

‘ They are bright and merry love stor ies, in which the heroes are manly and hardworking artists, and the 

‘ heroines are nice affectionate girls. The love is honest and hearty and so is the art. They are pleasant stories.” 

— —BOsTON ADVERTISER. 
ucid, 
wey | THE TWO CHIEFS OF DUNBOY. 

AN IRISH ROMANCE OF THE LAST CENTURY. BY JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 12MO0, 50 CTS. 
ft. thi ‘4 romance of strong vital interest, rich in incident and character, The author has distinguished himself anew 
of the in literature,” —CINCINNATI COMMERCIAL GAZETTE, 
ctions EARLIER ISSUES IN THE SERIES. 
er and ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: GEORGE W. CABLE: 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde : ; a ° . $025 | Old Creole Days * two ere P 4 each, $0 30 
every Kidnapped 3 , ‘ 50 Dr. Sevier : P 5° 
Papin, The Merry Men, and other Tales . . ° . 35 FRANCES HODGSON ‘BURNETT: 

1 ver New Arabian Nights _. tx) The 3° | A Fair Barbarian. ; : r ; ae 50 
y The Dynamiter (with Mrs. Stevenson) . ° . 30 = 

3 That Lass o’ Lowrie’s_ . P " F 5° 

The Black Arrow. J/lustrated ° . . . 5° | Lindsey’s Luck, and other Shaving: : . - 30 

FRANK R. STOCKTON: Pretty Polly Pemberton : : : ‘ . . 40 

es for The Lady, or the Tiger? and other Stories . = so | Kathleen . . : . : : . ° 40 

nearly Rudder Grange 7 a 60 Theo ‘ ‘ ' 3 i : A A 30 

or the The Christmas Wreck, and other Stories : so | Miss Crespigny ° . ° : . . . 30 

Amos Kilbright, with other Stories 5 ° 50 g H. C. BUNNER: 

. The Midge. . é P ; : F ° 50 

; JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS: ANDREW CARNEGIE: 
quaint Free Joe, and other Georgian Sketches ° . 50 | Triumphant Democracy . ‘ ‘ . 50 
oak MARION HARLAND: An American Four-in-Hand in Britain . - ‘ 25 

Judith: A Chronicle of Old Virginia . .. 50 HJALMAR H. BOYESEN: 
gle. BRA : Gunnar: A Tale of Norse Life . . . . 50 
MDER MATTHEWS: JULIA MAGRUDER: 
ever A Secret of the Sea, and other Stories . a . 50 
K eve The Last Meeting = Across the Chasm . ° A “ : i F 50 
— HOWARD fons evisu. i - J. T. WHEELWRIGHT: 

Within the Capes . . : ‘ : 50 A Child of the Century . 3 ° é . 50 

A. A eres: MAX O'RELL: 
re ohn Bull and His Island : : ° 50 
yan The Jesuit’s Ring: A Romance of Mt. Desert . 50 J j. D. J. KELLEY: 
fore us ROBERT GRANT: A Desperate Chance A - is ‘ 50 
nion, Face to Face . ‘ * e 5° Ps fi STIMSON: 

GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP: The Residuary ws P - - ‘ - 35 
iohtful An Echo of Passion i cae so | Guerndale : 2 dh Ng se 
mo & Nowpat: Bee 8 el el 50 SAXE-HOLM STORIES: 

— Inthe Distance . . 50 | First Series. = i = 
vation, BRANDER MATTHEWS-—H. C. BUNNER: seein niin tte 
by Mr. In Part hi Studi Ss Telli - ANDREW LANG: 

y Mr. artnership: Studies in Story-Telling . . 5° | The Mark of Cain . . 25 

FITZ-JAMES O’BRIEN: CAPTAIN ROLAND COFFIN: 
The Diamond Lens, and other Stories . i 5 so | The America’s Cup. J/lustrated . : . i 50 











fork. | CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 
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A COMPLETE PRACTICAL MACHINE sa A 
MODERATE PRICE. 


It manifolds perfectly. 
Simple in construction. 
Easily learned by any one. 
Adapted for business use. 


Does work equal to print. 
Work constantly in sight. 
Prints both capitals and 
small letters. 
This machine may be purchased with the privilege of re- 
turning at the expense of the purchaser after 10 days’ trial, if 


not perfectly en te and the money will be refunded. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET, which will be mailed free. 


NATIONAL METER COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
252 Broadway, - New York. 











THE INDELIBLE INK. 
sf d onl 
pea | XT DUN Depress 
ears. Supe- 
rati k 1 ; 
BEST. Ph aenniey I fedat & Di ploma. Sold wt, 





nO] a 


Improved construction. Fine instruments and charm- 
ing effects. A — addition to ahome. Catalogue 


free. G. J. HOLBROOK C0., 88 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


HORTHAND fy inci crzcecr™ 

by mail or personally 

Ituations procured all pupils when competent, 
x circular. We. Ge CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. ¥. 


READE A 2.00 

J Instraction by’ Mail, 

Including above-named Books, $ Send 2-c: amp 
for Synopsis. W.W. OSGOODBY, Pub., at teed N. 








Typewsiar Ealnatas; 


™ pede lace to buy a Writing Machine 
P make, Instruments ching with 
—— 











of examination. The largest 
carta yy of instruments in the world, 
at very low prices. 

MACHINES RENTED 

out to any part of the U.S. 
Exchanging a Specialty. 

‘Ty pewriter supplies, attach- 

ments and novelties 

ce. 










in abu 


Illustrated Cata- 
logue free. 


Do not fail 
to write 
us. 









144 


La Salle St, 
Chicago. 
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Broadway, 
N. Y. City. 













JUST OUT oSsererr: 
co-mryYp — = ron 
ENN PITMAN and JEROME B. How. 
A new presentation of the Rend for cat Style of oe or 
Phonetic Shortha: or catalog to Phonographic 
Institute, roe nl Ohio 


THE ‘‘MORRIS”’ sp prea 
Writes 70 words a minute. 


PRICE $15.00, 
Nickel-plated and in hard- ° 
wood case. 

Write for circular, 
Agents Wanted. 
ESTABLISHED 1849, 
THE HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO., New Haven, Conn. 


RITING PAPERS by the asl ED VISIT- 

POUND. Nearly double the ING PLATE — 50 
Carps, $1.00. Wed- 
ding aecttatioa. 











uantity than by the quire 
»¥ sane Money. 
Send stamp for samples and price list. 


WH. H. HOSKINS (10,927 ARCH St. 


PHILA., PA. 


INDIAN RELICS. 


. Buckskin and Stone, Oregon Bird Arrows, 
‘*Bad Lands” Fossils, Black Hills Minerals, 
Send * a catalogue 

TILWELL, DEADWOOD, D, T. 


OOKBINDING racine 
60c. 


for SCRIBNER’s, Harper’s, and- Century. 
Periodical Agency, 55 Washington St., 


CHAS. MACDONALD & CO., 
MANHATTAN {0/20 BONDS. Write for circular. 

















TYPE 


first cost. 


anywhere. Largest 





New or Second-Hand, any make, bought, 
3 sold and exchanged. Good machines at half 
Get our prices before buying. 
Everything guaranteed. Machines rented 


Ribbons, carbon, linen papers, etc. New and 


CHICAGO, "iLL. 
Manhattan Life ins. 0. 758 Broadway, N.Y. 


stock in America, 





CALICRAPHS, enlarged catalogue describing all machines, 
HAMMONDS, rca oltlogue of te Kind miblished. i 
REMINCTONS 
EMINGTONS, waTiQNAL TYPE-WRITER EXCHANGE, '°ik2%2lls 82°" 
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aa Dakota and South Dakota 








Do you intend changing your location? 





Are you contemplating settlement in the West? 





If you want the best possible location, investigate the two Dakotas. 





No part of the known world offers such inducements to new settlers or to investors as the 


Twin Sisters of Dakota, with lands of unequalled fertility, profitable fields for manufacturing in- 
dustries, and mines of wonderful extent and richness. The early admission to Statehood, with 
unencumbered Constitutional Government assured, guarantees safety and stability to all interests. 


With schools and colleges, churches, railroads, newspapers, a fixed and permanent condition 


of society, abundance of free lands for homesteads, and the markets of the world at our doors, 
the Dakotas say, ‘‘ Come and dwell with us, we have bread enough and to spare.” 


I will gladly furnish maps and special information in regard to any particular part of North 


FRANK H. HAGERTY, 


or South Dakota. WRITE 


Commissioner of Immigration for Dakota, 


ABERDEEN, DAKOTA. 








EVERY LADY 


A SILE DRESS. 


This is your op- 
portunity.A new 
. departure. 

; Srmxs direct 
from the manu- 
* facturers to you. 

Our reduced 
- prices bring the 
:, best goods within 
each of all. 

Weare the only 
manufacturers in 
3: the U. S. selling 
¥: direct to con- 
y: Sumers. You 
































iwarrant every 
piece of goods as 
represented, or 
™ money refunded. 
i See our referen- 
ces. We are the 
Idest Silk Man- 
ifacturers in the 


E DRESS SILKS, 


color, superior 
finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
be unexcelled 
; sby any make 
= = = of Black Silks 
in the world. We offer these Dress Silks in 
Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 
Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. We send to all parts 
of the U. S. It will cost you only a postal card 
to see for yourselves. Send a postal and we will 
forward you SAMPLES FREE with prices. 


0.S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Center, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 


Savings Institute, of W illimantic, Conn 





OPA HIC Catalogues and Price Lists mailed 

free * Oldest Homoeopathic Phar- 
OPATH in 1835. OERICKE & TAFEL, 1011 
aeek “Street, Philadel phia, ‘paP also New York, Chicago, 
Baltimore, Washington, and Pittsburgh. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


ADVICE FREE HOW TO REDUCE WEIGHT without 
starvation diet or nauseous drugs. Treatise and full in- 
formation sent sealed for 6 stamps. 

Address E. K. LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York. 


sae SOLID WHITE CROCKERY WASH TUB S| 
ING 


_ VERY_STRo 
CLASS SRAGS 
MO SE 


















Ganoor soe “SMELL 
: eas ¢ CLAY 
€i GERRMIC | 
we Pearl P Cor. Fe, Sp, (2, MEW YORK: 
SEND FOR PRICE List —~ ILLUSTRATED. 


WEBSTER’S CELEBRATED 
ENGLISH GRAIN CREEDMOOR, 
double sole and tap, hand-nailed, 
best English Grain stock, bellows- 
tongue, perfectly water-proof, made 
on an extremely easy last, very 
durable. 5th year advertised. Sent 
Postage or Express, prepaid, $5.50. 

F. P. WEBSTER, 
277 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 
Measure work of all kinds. Send 
stamp tor catalogue. 


A MONTH AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 


An experienced schoolmaster will conduct a party of young 
boys to the Adirondacks b. July. For circular, address 
OX 92, SHORT HILLS, N. J. 


wae re, BICYCLES 


per. Fe Price. Factory Price. oor Price 


gin. 60 —_ oo $45 00 924 
44in. 40 00 
Bin: bo 00 42in. 85 00 
ei A i HAM ARM 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
THE 


ANDREWS FOLDING BED 


FOR SALE BY 
ALL FURNITURE DEALERS. 
SEND FOR CATALOCUE. 
ANDREWS MF°G COMPANY, 76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
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The only article which will 
thoroughly cleanse, beautify, 
gna im) aye the growth of ~ 
s recommended t 
the first’ families in the land 
anduse ny classes through- 
alone as regards its immense and con- 
stantly inorensing pot aan ption. There is no oil or pomatum, or 
any other. sreparation for the hair, solid.or fluid, whic approaches 
besides it is very reasonable in price - 
LAY & CO., 44 Stone Street, New York. 


out the universe. 








Jd 
CESTE, _— 
Oe ass, CHICAGO, zILL, 


WE ARE OFFERING to the con- 
sumer our fine and elegant 
BUCK-BOARDS, 
SURREYS, 
(hung on our patent Half- 
Eliptic Spring), 
PARK PHAETONS, 
one PHAETONS, ROAD WAGONS, Eto. 
At very low prices. Write for Catalogue. 
WATERLOO WAGON Co., L’1’D, 
& Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. Waterloo, N. ¥. 
SAVE MONEY. CLE “Oo BUY 
Send to A. W.GUMP _E co., or. rf lJ N 
Ohio, for prices. Over 400 shop-worn ——____. 
AY and eed pe me Cycles. Repairing and Nickeling. 
Bicycles, Guns and Type-Writers taken in trade. 


ay FINEST 
TONE 
MADE MAT 


PAANIES 


RIALS 
N PIANO CoBOSTON MASS. 


ND COTTACES. 
moe OURES | in auth iorof FCottaize 
Portfolio.’ Size 8x11 inch Con- 


tains 33 designs of dwellings, ali new; 
artistic and convenient in arrangement, 


d $2,000, six be- 
tween $2,000and $3,000, and up to$15,000, 
with explanations complete. Price of 
material, etc ven that estimates are 
made upon. Sent post-paid for $1.00. 
Parties not having Cot eau can 
pave the two works for $1.25. Address, 

§. Hopkins, Architect, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





























MeUISPENS 


More durable than pure steel, and smoother than gold. Demand 
them of ed Stationer, Send 10c. forsample of 12 styles, $1.25 per 

. ST. PAUL BOOK AND STATIONERY © 0., ST. PAUL, 
Minnesota. (Name this paper.) H. BAINBRIDGE & Co. NewYork. 
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NATURAL FINISH. sis 


RAVEN GLoss imparts to ladies’ and children’s shoes. Not 
a varnish. Softens Leather. Iseconomical. Allow no substi- 
tute. All other dressings pay the dealera ter A voy 

BUTTON & OTTLEY, 71 Barcuay Sr., N. Yea 


DO YOU WANT MUSIC? 


If so, send your name and address on a postal card for our 
1889 Catalogue, describing all the latest popular music; also 
telling how we are giving away any five pieces you may 
select in order to introduce WOODWARD’S MUSICAL MONTHLY 
($1.00 per year) in every family having a piano or organ, 
We publish that very popular song, ‘‘THE SHIP THAT CAR- 
RIES ME HoME,” a sample copy of which we mail for 40 


cents. 
WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
842 and $44 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


SOLID GOLD eos 









Tht mothod of fitting es never fail’ 








or mbney refunded. his offer fora It is 
e 9 eatie trade. 
+» Opticia 5 outh 9th 


ns, 
Sole ulbetaress. 








NATIONAL WOOD M’F’C CO. 
129 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Inlaid Flooring of every description, #4 and % inch thick, 
Wainscotings, Ceilings, and Wood Carpeting. New designs, 
Finest work. Send for “illustrated book.” 





$40 Road Cart for $15. 
$75 Farm Wagon for $50. 


We will send either of the above at prices named to any 
person who will send us the addresses of 25 good farmers 
to whom we can send our catalogue, containing 1000 use- 
ful articles sold at half usual prices. Chicago Scale Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS ON BUILDING, PAINTING, 


rating, etc. For my 88- ~page Tllustrated 
fone address, inviosing stamp, WM. T. 
COMSTOCK, 23 Warren Street, New York. 


BATH | ROLLING 
CABINET.| CHAIR. 


A CURE for} A Priceless .4 
Rheumatism, |Boon to those / 
Liver and Skin|who are un- 
Diseases, Ete. [able to walk. ¥% 

Descriptive Circulars 
jof both mailed free. 


YALE CHAIR CO., NEW HAVEN, CT. 


FR EHLE's SCALES AND TESTING MACHINES, 
Store: 413 Market Street, Phila 
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IRON CLAD SHOE 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Almost Indestructible, 
Always Stylish, 
Never Cheaply Made, 
Just the Shoe for Real Wear. 
EVERY PAIR OF IRON CLAD Shoes ‘has 
Branded on Soles and Stamped in Silver on 
Lining the Trade-~Mark 


IRON CLADS. 
NONE GENUINE WITHOUT. 


THE FOLLOWING DEALERS CARRY FULL 
ASSORTMENTS: : 


STREETER BROS., Chicago, Ill. 
R. H. FYFE & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
J. G. BRANDT, St. Louis, Mo. 
>. eee SCHLIEK & CO., St. Paul, Minn. 
E 4 KLEINHANS & SIMONSON, Louisville, Ky. 
hl MABLEY & CAREW, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
cad E. C. RICHMOND, Philadelphia, P.. 
| R. HAY & SON, Alleghany, Pa. 
THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. E. L. DODD & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Jack: ‘* There, I have stubbed my toe again! BARNES, HENGERER & CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 




















These shoes of mine cannot stand foot-ball.” Send for Catalogue. 
Bos: ‘What is the matter with your buying a ; 
pair of these Iron Clads? Mine have been doing duty D U G A N & H U D Ss oO N 5 
EER ? 


all the year in walking, jumping, running, and playing ; 
and they are good yet.” : ; ; 122 Duane St., New York. 








BEACON HILL LINEN. For Fine Trade. Is the Best Paper Made. 
COMMONWEALTH LINEN. A Medium Priced Fine Grade. 
U. S. TREASURY BOND. Toughest Paper Made. Is very Fashionable. 
CARTER’S TYPE-WRITING PAPERS. Best and Cheapest in the Market. 
. We guarantee our prices lowest in America. Sample sheets of paper and envelopes from 
THE . 10 cents a pound and upwards, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents. ese papers are the correct sizes and finish for fashionable correspondence. 
SPE | AL On orders of $10 and over, we will prepay freight charges to nearest railroad station. Club your 
E » orders with friends and take advantage of this. Agents and dealers should correspond with us, 
ENGR AVE | SITING ¢ AR Estimates furnished for Wedding and Class-day Invitations, Street Dies, Crests, and 
. Stamping. Samples free on application. All the work is done on our premises. 
We employ only the best workmen and use the finest cards. e guarantee satisfaction. 
H. H. CARTER & CO., No. 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


CABOTS CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS 


ARE THE ONLY SHINGLE STAINS THAT HAVE STOOD THE TEST 
OF TIME. 





THE ONLY ONES THAT DO NOT GROW CHALKY. 
THE ONLY ONES THAT GIVE THE SOFT VELVETY EFFECT ANY 
LENGTH OF TIME. THEY DO NOT TURN BLACK OR WASH OFF. 


THE ONLY ONES THAT DO NOT CONTAIN KEROSENE. 
CONTAINING A LARGE PERCENTAGE OF CREASOTE THEY PRE- 
SERVE THE WOOD. 


SAMPLES ON WOOD, TOGETHER WITH ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
CREOSOTED HOUSES, SENT ON APPLICATION. 








Mention ScRIBNER’s MAGAZINE. SAM UEL CA BOT, 70 KILBY STREET, BOSTON. 
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No. 1.—The drawing is completed with intense 
mirth and satisfaction. 

















No. 3.—Its progress to the editorial sanctum is 
interrupted by more mirth and much ap- 
preciation. 





THE TRIALS OF A CARICATURIST. 


A TALE OF TO-DAY. 




















No. 2.—Itis dispatched with delightful emotions 
to the editor of the funny paper. 
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No. 4.—But, alas for human aspirations! ‘‘Take 
it away,” says the editor, ‘‘it causesme a 
pain.”’ 
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Fast Limited, Daily Each Way. 


I Gene, Chicago and Council Bluffs; Omaha. Between 
Chicago and Kansas City. Between Chicago and St. Joseph. 
Between Chicago and Denver and Pueblo via Colorado Springs. 
Solid Express Trains, also Daily, via ALBERT Lea Route between 
Chicago and Sioux Falls, Watertown, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
and all Points North and Northwest. 


New and Magnificent Equipment. 


ALACE Day Coaches, Pullman Sleepers, and (east of the 

Missouri River) Dining-Cars. Superb Dining-Hotels west of 
St. Joseph and Kansas City. Elegant (Free) Reclining-Chair 
Cars between Chicago and St. Joseph, Atchison, Leavenworth, 
and Kansas City—rTHRouGH from Chicago to and from Topeka, 
Denver, Pueblo, and Colorado Springs. 





HE Direct, Best, and Popular Tourist Route via Chicago to 
Spirit Lake, Colfax Springs, Lake Minnetonka, Yellowstone 
Park, the Hunting and Fishing Grounds of Iowa, Minnesota, and 
Dakota to Garden of the Gods, Manitou, Green Mountain Falls, 
the Mineral Springs, Mountain Parks, Scenic Grandeurs of Col- 
orado, and ALL the noted Summer Resorts and Watering Places of 
the West. Round trip Tourist Tickets at greatly reduced rates. 





NION Depot Connections with Diverging and Continuous 

Lines at All Terminal Cities, affording Choice of Routes to 

and from Salt Lake, Portland, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 

all points on the Pacific Coast and in the intervening States 
and Territories. 


For Maps, Time-Tables, Land Folders, copies of Western 
Trail, or further information, address 
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ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Writing, Wrapping, Toilet, ‘‘ Anti-Rust,’”? and Medicated Papers. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Branch Offices: ol "PA Pr p "an 4 LON DON, 
| it AE RUBANY Nv om) ~ British Patent Perfor 
NEW YORK, i ; ROTA / F ated Paper Co., 
CHICAGO, TP) am" Limited, 
BOSTON. Banner Street, 


St. Luke’s, E. C. 








MANILLA, WHITE, 
AND COLORED 


Wrapping 
Paper's, 


RICE REDUCED ANTI-RUST 


this Fite erty Pana | Wrapping Paper 


+ FOR~ 


Four 1000-Sheet Ralls,| 2er0%7 coos 


BEST STANDARD BRAND PERFECT PROTECTION 


IN ROLLS, (NOT MEDICATED) AGarren 
DELIVERED FREE 
ALL Si2ks Anywhere in the United States seseenies tail 
—AND— on receipt of yaROM 
WEIGHTS. ONE DOLLAR. DAMPNESS. 














OUR MEDIC ATED P APER for sufferers from Hemorrhoids has proved a most successful vehicle for emollient an’ 
astringent sgneten, affording a means of securing for chronic cases that regular, persisten® 
treatment, without which the advice and remedies of the ablest physicians at to relieve 
This paper, heavily Co with an ointment approved by the profession, offers a method of treatment free from oe inconvenienc® 
@ad annoyance attending t 6 use of other remedies. The itching type of the disease quickly yields to its influence. 





We submit a few extracts from the many letters we receive as to the value of our Medicated Paper. The 
originals may be seen at our office. 





31 SomERsET Sr., Boston, Mass. Gretna, Iowa, » Aug. J. 16ST 1887, 
A, P. W. PaPer Co. I have suffered for years until relieved by your 
GENTLEMEN :—Your Medicated Toilet Paper is useful in the Paper. Enclosed find two dollars for more of 
treatment of Anal diseases, allay to a great extent the intense UNIVERSITY, isen., July 8, 1887. 
itching, is a remedy easily applic *— @ trial is convincing of I have had great benefit from your Medicated Paper, and en 
its merits. JOHNSON, M. M. D. Ju way i close Postal Note for another roll. einadsh. Wi. 208 15 1887. 
y U 
My physician recommen our Medicated Pa Paper, ond ¢ enclose I enclose one dollar for which please send me ‘pocket packages 
$1 for eight packets with pocket case Maw Yous, April, 1985. of your most excellent Medicated Paper. DEMoPonm,"ALA 
ORK, Ap: I have ever used 
Your Medicated Paper has been used with most I find your Medicated Paper better than bg A 
sult, It is a splendi did remed; and Af my aero Send me one dollar’s worth in small tor, - Ap’ nme. 
ment, Please send two 1 eet Thave found your Medicated Paper F BUDO to any I ever saw 
A. P. W. Paper Co. sooo Pa., Dec. 15, seta A and enclose one dollar for more o m, Va., Dec, 6, 1887. 
GENTLEMEN :—Having recommended Medi ‘ ” 
& number of my patients suffering with Sar etlicatod pon it be Bee ee ak —S thine i g Lhave ver tried foritching 
seed meg tod neg Hy he intense itching, and in some cases given me the relief afforded by the use of your paper. Please 
New Harrrorp, Iowa, Aug. 11, 1887. send another roll. CENTREVILLE, IowA, Dec. 16, 1887. 
We cannot do without your Medicated Paper. Send cwo dol- I have suffered ove1 tepate 9 years. Your paper has my approva, 
lars’ worth at once. Ps. Ane. %, 108%, to such an extent, I shall ne ves, wiltingly be y be pwithout it. it. 1s08T, 
PrrTsBuRGH, Pa., Aug. Dec. 30, 
I enclose Postal Note for four rolls Medicated Paper, the best Send at once another su! ply of your ur Medicated Paper. I have 
remedy we have ever ae suffered fifty-two years. tt eves me as nothing else ever has, 
LE, Frxau Co., ARIZONA, June 14, 1887. Lynn, Mass., Jan. 2, 1888. 
aa” send me ten Tolls of your most excellent Medicated Am very much pleased with the result of us ‘aeing your Medicated, 
mas a 


Paper. Please send two more rolls soon 





Pocket Packet, - - $0.10 
Price per Roll of 1000 Sheets omsanie wrngeed In Tin Folly ° = 0.50 
Eight Packets and Neat Pocket Case, - ° ° 1.00 
Two 1000-Sheet Rolls, and Nickel Fixturc, - - - - 1.30 


Delivered Free, anywhere in the United States, on receipt of price. Address, 


ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO., ALBANY, N, Y. 
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P car S Ae 
The Late HENRY WARD BEECHER wrote: p 
“If CLEANLINESS is next to GODLINESS, 


soap must be considered as a means of GRACE, 





and a clergyman who recommends MORAL things 
should be willing to recommend soap. I am told 
that my commendation of PEARS’ Soap has 
opened for it a large sale in the UNITED 
STATES. I am willing to stand by every word 
in favor of it I ever uttered. A man must be 








fastidious indeed who is not satisfied with it.” 








EARS ' is the puvest, cleanest, most elegant, and 
economical, and is therefore the best and most 
attractive of all soaps for general Torter Purposes. It 
is used and recommended by thousands of intelligent 
mothers throughout the civilized world, because, while 
serving as a detergent and cleanser, its emollient prop- 
erties prevent the chafing and discomforts to which 
infants are so liable. It has been established in London | 
100 years, and is in general use as 


A COMPLEXION SOAP,’ 


has obtained 14 International Awards, and is now sold 
in every city in the world. It can be had of nearly all 
Druggists in the United States, but be sure that you get 
the genuine, as there are worthless imitations. 


*Also PEARS’ SHAVING STICK. 
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CHARLES B. PEET, 


President. 


Are continually happening. One may happen to you. 
Are you insured ? 


THE UNITED STATES MUTUAL 
ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 
Gives the very BEST Accident Insurance at Lowest Cost. 


320, 322 and 324 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JAMES R. PITCHER, 


Secretary and General Manager. 





“HAMMOND” 


willis 


TYPEWRITER. 


FAR AHEAD IN 


SPEED. 


689 WORDS IN FIVE MINUTES, 
172 WORDS IN ONE MINUTE. 


1642 to 174% Faster than 


CALIGRAPH OR REMINGTON. 


Send for photo-copy of work. 





THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 


| 

} 

| 292-298 Avenue B, and 77 Nassau Street, 
New York. 

| 
| 


198 La Salle Street, Chicage. 





Hs Personal Experience, 


L. T. Harrington, ex-Sheriff of 
Chautauqua. Co., New York, writes: 


“T am glad to say, from a long personal ex- 
perience with ALLcock’s Porous PLAsTERs, 
that I am able to endorse all the good things 
that have ever been said about them, and 
supplement these by saying that I frankly 
believe their value can not be estimated, 
Their breadth of usefulness is unlimited, 
and for prompt and sure relief to almost 
every ache and pain that flesh is heir to, no 
other remedy, in my opinion, either external 
or internal, equals them in certainty and 
rapidity. I have used them at one time 
for rheumatism, another for backache, again 
for bronchitis, always with the same result— 
a speedy cure.” 

Beware of imitations, and do not be 
deceived by misrepresentation. Ask 
for ALLCOCK’S, and let no expla- 
nation or solicitation induce you to 
accept a substitute. 








TRrow’s PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING COMPANY, 




















FULL WEIGHT ~ 
PURE 


pePRICE’s 
CREAM 


EASTMAN'S 
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It t t. 2 
is used by the United States Governmen 8 Send two cent stamp for book giving true meaning of 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, | name and legend of flower, or five two cent stamps for book 
Lime, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. and sample of perfume. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., EASTMAN & BRO., 
NEW YORE. CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS. Mention ScRIBNER’s MAGAZINE. 723 SANSOM ST., PHIA., PA. 








THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, 
PAID POLICY-HOLDERS $200,000 
IN JANUARY, 1889, ALONE. 


This enormous mass of claim payments—by far the greatest 
ever made by THE TRAVELERS in a similar period since its 
organization—came out of the Company’s treasury in one 
month ; a rate, which, if maintained, would carry its payments 
for the year up to $2,400,000. Any other company of the sort 
in the country would have been totally swamped by it. THE 
TRAVELERS’ beneficiaries did not have to wait action and 


payment one day. 


ASSETS, $10,383,000. 
SURPLUS, $2,041,000. 


Unequalled in TONE,TOUCH, 
ai = A N O WORKMANSHIP, and DURA~ 
BILITY. 
WAREROOMS: 
\ 112 Fifth Avenue. New York; 22 & 24 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore ; 


Washington Branch: 817 Market Space. 
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